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be found among the lowly and the poverty-stricken. 
There was a certain touch of this quality in the 
Daily Chronicle from the first. It was always a 
paper for the masses. That quality has undergone 
a wonderful development in the columns of the 
paper as we know it now; its Socialism has come 
under the influence of the Fabian Society, and, 
modified or extended to meet the new views of the 
end of the century, it represents the very latest 
thing in up-to-date social policy. 

Here we have to record rather than to criticise. 
The politics of the Fabian Society, as they are pro- 
pounded in the Daily Chronicle by a band of young 
writers of considerable ability and unquestionable 
sincerity, furnish a most interesting subject of study 
for the politician or the philosopher. It is true that 
there is nothing new in the essence of the gospel of 
labour taught by the Daily Chronicle. Thirty, fifty, 
seventy years ago, the same ideas were being pro- 
pounded with the same enthusiasm by men not in- 
ferior in ability to the members of the Fabian 
Society. It is only the garb in which the ideas 
are dressed that is fresh. But it is always in- 
teresting to see the old ideas coming to the front 
again—as interesting as it is to watch the open- 
ing buds of each successive spring-tide. There is 
nothing new under the sun; and yet everything 
is new, and alike in nature and in politics we 
awake every morning to feast our eyes upon a 
freshly created world. It is good, therefore, to 
study the columns of a paper like the Daily Chronicle 
—a paper which clearly has a purpose, and which 
formulates for us the doctrines of that large and 
growing multitude to whom the end of Parliamentary 
effort is not merely the seating of this Ministry or 
the unseating of that, but the bettering of the 
condition of the common people. 

Whilst everyone must give full credit to the Daily 
Chronicle for its steady adherence to its own pro- 
gramme and the vigour and clear-sightedness with 
which it preaches its own gospel, there are many 
who are inclined to smile at the slightly arrogant 
tone in which the orthodoxy of that gospel is 
proclaimed. The Daily Chronicle does not believe 
in that sweet reasonableness which is the key- 
note of the latitudinarian and the sceptic. Its 
earnestness is tremendous, and its rage against 
those who are not so much hostile as. indif- 
ferent or incredulous is proportionately intense. 
Its leading spirits, though announcing their own 
Radicalism on every possible occasion, make it clear 
that they are far readier to tolerate a Tory than a 
Liberal who is not prepared to swallow every dish in 
the somewhat mixed menu of the banquet spread 
before us by the Fabian Society. The old party 
loyalty and party discipline are anathema in their 
eyes. Brimfulof the happy confidence of youth, they 
see only one party—themselves; only one true 
Liberal creed—their own ; and they are prepared to 
damn all others as vile impostors with a whole- 
hearted intensity of hatred that St. Athanasius 
himself might have envied. But why should any- 
body be moved to anger by this display of the true 
spirit of the zealot? We only regret these little 
manifestations of temper when they reveal to the 
enemy the weakness of the cause on behalf of which 
they are made. Sensible people who know what the 
burden of the years is, and who have had dreams of 
their own in bygone days, will quarrel neither with 
the delightful self-confidence of the young Socialists 
of the Daily Chronicle, nor with that curious bitter- 
ness which seems to animate them whenever they 
are discussing the conduct of a Liberal who ventures, 
however humbly, to differ from them. They will 
see in these things only that fermentation of crude 
ideas which will in the end give us, let us hope, the 
strong, sound wine of mature opinion. 

If we were to find fault with a newspaper for 
which all Liberals ought to entertain a sincere 
respect it would be because of the rashness with 
which it seems to accept statements of fact on in- 
sufficient authority, so long as those statements 


happen to fall into line with its own theories. The 
influence of a great newspaper ought to be, and 
usually is, in proportion to its fulness and accuracy 
of knowledge on the questions with which it deals. 
The friends and the readers of the Daily Chronicle are 
constantly receiving shocks of surprise from en- 
countering in its pages statements of almost 
grotesque inaccuracy regarding political affairs. A 
wide limit is allowed to the gentleman who retails 
London gossip for an American newspaper. He 
may be as inaccurate as he pleases, so long as he is 
interesting; butanewspaper which aspires to a leading 
place among the journals of England cannot afford to 
play in this fashion with its reputation. Above all, it 
ought never to give its enemies reasonable ground 
for suspecting that the eagerness with which it has 
snatched atsomecanard of the Lobby is due to the fact 
that the idle tale happens to tell against one of those 
Liberal statesmen who have the misfortune to lie 
under its ban. We speak seriously, and in perfect — 
good faith, when we say that the Daily Chronicle 
would have held a still higher position than it does 
to-day, in the esteem and respect of both political 
parties, if it had been able to avoid this besetting 
sin. But our last words regarding a flourishing and 
interesting journal, which has earned the popular 
gratitude by the manner in which it is advocating 
many great measures of social reform, and which is 
now steadily advancing to the front rank in the 
press, must not be in the nature of fault-finding. 
We rejoice in its warm adhesion to the general creed 
of the Liberal party, we delight in the attention it 
pays to literature, and we hope to see it in the 
future playing a still more prominent part than it 
has at present in the politics of the United Kingdom. 


THE NEW ART CRITICISM.—II. 


AST week I proved beyond all possibility of 
doubt that the picture incorrectly entitled 
“l'Absinthe” is void of all ethical intention soever. 
I now turn to the more interesting, and what I think 
will prove the more instructive, part of my task—the 
analysis of the art criticism of Mr. Richmond and 
Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Richmond says, “It is not painting at all.” 
We must understand, therefore, that the picture is 
void of all accomplishment, composition, drawing, 
and handling. We will take Mr. Richmond’s objec- 
tions in their order. The subject-matter out of which 
the artist extracted his composition was a man and 
woman seated in a café furnished with marble tables. 
The first difficulty the artist had to overcome was 
the symmetry of the lines of the tables. Not only 
are they exceedingly ugly from all ordinary points of 
view, but they cut the figures in two. The simplest 
way out of the difficulty would be to place one 
figure on one side of a table, the other on the other 
side, and this composition might be balanced by a 
waiter seen in the distance. That would be an 
ordinary arrangement of the subject. But the in- 
genuity with which Degas selects his point of view is 
without parallel in the history of art, and this pic- 
ture is an excellent example. One line of tables runs 
up the picture from left to right, another line of 
tables, indicated by three parts of one table, strikes 
right across the foreground. The triangle thus 
formed is filled by the woman's dress, which is 
darker than the floor and lighter than the leather 
bench on which both figures are seated. Looking 
still more closely into the composition we find that 
it is made of several perspectives—the dark per- 
spective of the bench, the light perspective of the 
partition behind, on which the light falls, and the 
rapid perspective of the tablein the foreground. The 
man is high up on the right-hand corner, the woman 
is in the middle of the picture, and Degas has been 
careful to place her in front of the opening between 
the tables, for by so doing he was able to carry his 
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half-tint right through the picture. The empty space 
on the left, so characteristic of Degas’s compositions, 
admirably balances the composition, and it is only 
relieved by the matches, and the newspaper thrown 
across the opening between the tables. Everywhere 
a@ perspective, and these are combined with such 
strange art that the result is synthetic. A beautiful, 
dissonant rhythm, always symphonic, coulant 
toujours de source ; an exasperated vehemence, and 
a continual desire of novelty, penetrated and in- 
formed by a severely classical spirit—that is my 
reading of this composition. 


“The qualities admired by this new school are certainly the 
‘ mirrors of that side of the nineteenth-century development most 
opposed to fine painting, or, say, fine craftsmanship. Hurry, 
rush, fashions are the enemies of toil, patience, and seclusion, 
without which no great works are produced. Hence the admira- 
tion for an art fully answering to a demand. No doubt im- 
pressionism is an expression in painting of the deplorable side 
of modern life.” 


After “forty years of the study of the best 
art of various schools that the galleries of Europe 
display?’ Mr. Richmond mistakes Degas for an im- 
pressionist (I use the word in its accepted sense) ; 
he follows the lead of the ordinary art critic who 
includes Degas among the impressionists because 
Degas paints dancing lessons, and because he has once 
or twice exhibited with Monet and his followers. 
The best way—possibly the only way—to obtain 
any notion of the depth of the abyss on which we 
stand will be by a plain statement of the facts. 

When Ingres fell down in the fit from which he 
never recovered, it was Degas who carried him out 
of his studio. He had then been working in the 
studio only a few months, but that brief while was 
sufficient to convinee Ingres of his pupil's genius, 
and it is known that he believed that it would 
be Degas who would carry on the classical tradition of 
which he was the great exponent. Degas has done 
this, not as Flandren tried to, by reproducing the 
externality of the master’s work, but as only a man 
of genius could, by the application of the method to 
new material. Degas’s early pictures, “The Spartan 
Youths” and “Semiramis building the Walls of 
Babylon,” are pure Ingres. To this day Degas 
might be very fairly described as wn petit Ingres. Do 
we not find Ingres’ penetrating and intense line in 
the thin, straining limbs of Degas’s ballet girls, in 
the heavy shoulders of his laundresses bent over the 
ironing table,and in the coarse forms of his housewives 
who sponge themselves in tin baths? The vulgar, 
who see nothing of a work of art but its external 
side, will find it difficult to understand that the art 
of “La Source” and of Degas’s cumbersome house- 
wives is the same. To the vulgar, Bouguereau, and 
not Degas, is the interpreter of the classical tradition. 

“Hurry, rush, fashion, are the enemies of toil, 
patience, and seclusion, without which no great works 
are produced.” 

For the sake of his beloved drawing Degas locked 
himself in his studio from early morning till late 
at night, refusing to open even to his most intimate 
friends. Coming across him one morning in a small 
café, where he went at midday to eat a cutlet, I said, 
“My dear friend, I haven’t seen you for years; 
when may I come?” The answer I received was: 
“You're an old friend, and if you'll make an ap- 
pointment I'll see you. But I. may as well tell you 
that for the last two years no one has been in my 
studio.” On the whole it is perhaps as well that I 
declined to make an appointment; for another old 
friend who went, and who stayed a little longer 
than he was expected to stay, was thrown down 
the staircase. And the staircase was spiral and 
as steep as any ladder. Until he succeeded in 
realising his art Degas’s tongue was the terror 
of artistic Paris; his solitary life and the intense 
strain on the nerves in the invention and com- 
position of his art, so entirely new and original, 
wrecked his temper, and there were moments when 
his friends began to dread the end that his striving 


might bring about. But with the realisation of his 
artistic ideal his real nature returned and he is 
now full of kind words for the feeble and full of 
indulgence for the slightest artistic effort. 

The story of these terrible years of striving is 
written plainly enough on every canvas signed by 
Degas; yet Mr. Richmond imagines him skipping 
airily from café to café, dashing off little im- 
pressions. In another letter Mr. Richmond says: 
“ Perfect craftsmanship, such as was Van Eyck’s, 
Holbein’s, Bellini’s, Michelangelo's, becomes more 
valuable as time goes on.” It is interesting to 
hear that Mr. Richmond admires Holbein’s crafts- 
manship, but it will be still more interesting if he 
will explain how and why the head of the old 
Bohemian in the picture entitled “ L’Absinthe” is 
inferior to Holbein. The art of Holbein as I under- 
stand it—and if I do not understand it rightly I 
shall be delighted to have my mistake explained to 
me—consists of measurements and the power of 
observing and following an outline with remorseless 
precision. Now Degas in his early manner was 
frequently this. His portrait of his father listen- 
ing to Pagan singing whilst he accompanied 
himself on the guitar is pure Holbein. Whether 
it is worse or better than Holbein is a matter 
of taste and temperament; but to affect to admire 
Holbein and to decline to admire the portrait 
I speak of is—well, incomprehensible. The portrait 
of Deboutin in the picture entitled “ 1’ Absinthe ” is 
a later work and is not so nearly in the manner 
of Holbein; but it is quite nearly enough to allow 
me to ask Mr. Richmond to explain how and 
why it is inferior to Holbein. Inferior is not the 
word I want, for Mr. Richmond holds Holbein to be 
one of the greatest painters the world ever knew 
and Degas to be hardly a painter at all. G. M. 


THE DRAMA. 


“MAN AND WoMAN.” 


N a recent series of lectures at the Odéon on 
theatrical history, M. Ferdinand Brunetiére 
had something pertinent to say about money as 
a dramatic motive. “The money question is too 
grave, and of too special a nature, to be treated 
in comedy. Where money is lacking there is too 
much humiliation, too much suffering, for us to 
be able to laugh, and where money abounds there 
is too much responsibility for the man who evades 
it to be punished by mere laughter. . . . But 
if the money question is not to be treated on the 
stage in comedy, nor in tragedy, either—-of which 
it would degrade the ideal dignity—it remains to 
be treated either in drama proper or in novel; 
and that is what, in fact, we see done, in pro- 
portion as, in more complicated societies, the 
money question acquires greater importance.” In 
the complicated society of New York, the city of 
the Almighty Dollar, the money question is, of 
course, all-important; and plays about the 
getting, the spending, and the stealing of money 
are accordingly conspicuous there. Man and 
Woman, by the late Mr. Henry de Mille and Mr. 
David Belasco, is one of these plays; and, with its 
fourth act revised by Mr. Malcolm Watson, it has 
been imported into London by Miss Amy Roselle, 
the new manageress of the Opera Comique. 

The eternal difficulty about money-dramas is 
that their subject-matter is, of itself, essentially 
undramatic. In themselves, however momentous 
their consequences, the operations at Capel Court 
or Wall Street are ineffective for stage-purposes ; 
they cannot be translated into intelligible panto- 
mime, cannot acquire solid form visible to the naked 
eye of the spectator in the pit. It is with them as 
with the “caller herrin’” in the old ballad. The 
fisher-folk call them “lives of men”; but to the 
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playgoer (who is qua playgoer a Peter Bell) caller 
herrin’ is only caller herrin’. That, I take it, is what 
M. Bruneti¢re means by saying that the money 
question is of too special a nature. It is only when 
we can see the financial operator as a man—as 
husband, son, lover—that the real interest of the 
play begins. In this American play he is a lover, 
and he has appropriated the securities of the bank 
of which he is cashier in the hope of providing, 
by speculation, a wedding-portion. After all, it 
was unwarrantable euphemism to describe him 
as a financial operator; in plain English, he is a 
thief. It is as well to use plain English about him, 
for the playwrights have treated him with excessive 
leniency, not only by permitting him to escape the 
legal consequences of his crime and by gratifying 
him with the hand of their heroine, but by giving 
him a series of sentimental sentiments and postures 
in the apparent hope of securing for him a measure 
of sympathy he by no means deserves. The fact is, 
he is a peculiarly mean thief. He holds his tongue 
when another man is accused of his crime, and all 
but lets this other go to prison in his place. This 
situation, I see, has struck one of my confréres as 
holding out the possibility of “a fine psychological 
study. . . . On the one hand, he (ie., the 
thief) feels that to tell the truth will cause utter 
misery to his own sister and sweetheart; on the 
other, silence merely inflicts suffering on Seabury 
(i.e., the innocent suspect) and Dora.” ‘“ Merely,” 
is good. For my part, I cannot help thinking of 
Johnson’s rebuke to Boswell, when Jamie was trying 
to excuse the misconduct of a certain lady. “Sir, 
do not accustom your mind to confuse virtue and 
vice ; the woman’s a ——., and there’s an end on’t.” 
Here, I think, we shall do well not to confuse virtue 
and vice under the plea of “fine psychological 
studies.” The man’s a rascal, and there’s an end 
on’t. Ultimately, our rascal does nerve himself to a 
form of confession which is eminently characteristic. 
It is only one posture the more. Seizing a pair of 
handcuffs (prepared for the innocent Seabury), he 
slips them over his wrists and holds them: up to the 
bystanders in an attitude of picturesque supplication 
under the full glare of the lime-light. Thereupon 
he is allowed by the bank directors to go scot- 
free, and, as I say, to marry the heroine. Curiously 
enough, the father of this lady, now a prosperous 
gentleman and Governor of Arizona, also robbed a 
bank in his youth. Like father-in-law, like son.- It 
is a bad look-out for the third generation ; but be- 
tween the first and second there is this marked 
difference, that while the younger embezzler has an 
instinctive repugnance for confession, and ultimately 
can only be got to perform it in dumb-show, the 
elder absolutely wallows in it, confessing on every 
occasion at tremendous length in language of 
gorgeous rhetoric, taking a childlike pride in the 
exhibition of his cupboard-skeleton. When I tell 
you that the Governor of Arizona is played by Mr. 
Henry Neville, you can imagine the dignity and 
magniloquence of the confession. M. Coquelin’s 
famous confession in Chamillac is, as I believe they 
say in Arizona, not a circumstance to it. Mr. Arthur 
Dacre, as the anti-confessional embezzler, is also very 
i but his attitudes are, perhaps, a little too 
p. 
Equally noble, and not at all limp, is a third 
personage, peculiarly American (the more’s the 
pity!), who figures in the last act of the play, a 
midnight meeting of bank directors summoned to 
tide over an acute commercial crisis. This is the 
Government Bank Examiner, “ whose position it is,” 
I learn from a footnote to the programme, “ to deter- 
mine, in the interests of shareholders and depositors, 
whether a bank may or may not continue business.” 
He makes a capital stage personage, because, “ having 
once been called in by the directors, his decision is 
final.” For dramatic effect there is nothing like 
finality. In classic tragedy they attained it by 
the aid of a machine-borne god; in Tartuffe you 
get it through the “ Exempt.” Here it takes the 


form, as you see, of a Bank Examiner, a portly 
gentleman with a capital platform-manner. In- 
deed, this whole scene of the midnight meeting 
is highly dramatic: peripeteia follows peripeteia, 
the arguments for and against winding up the 
bank are vigorously debated, the Governor of Arizona 
gets the opportunity of another confession by offer- 
ing to save the bank, and salvation ultimately comes 
from a deaf director made up as Henrik Ibsen! In 
this scene it is not only the bank, but the play, 
which is saved. Without it, the sickly sentiment, 
the bombastic language, the dubious commercial 
morality, and, worst of all, the ponderous “ comic 
relief,” would be too grievous to be borne. But the 
midnight meeting, not to mention the energetic 
playing of Miss Amy Roselle and a cast too nu- 
merous to catalogue in detail, ought to secure a 
prosperous run for Man and Woman. A.B.W 


THE REIGN OF TERROR IN ASIA MINOR. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, March 24th, 1893, 


T last Consular reports and letters are coming in 

from Asia Minor, and we know something more 

of what is taking place there, although there are 
still many questions which cannot be answered. 

It is plain that the Mohammedan population in 
the cities has been intensely excited, and that we 
have had a very narrow escape from terrible 
massacres. Happily, the greatest danger was in 
the vilayet of Angora, where the Vali is a man of 
the highest character, and those who were on the 
spot testify that the highest praise is due to him for 
the skill and firmness with which he restrained the 
Moslems. There were riots, and some were killed 
and many wounded, but there was nothing like a 
massacre, even at Cesanea, where for weeks the 
Christians did not dare venture out of their houses. 
There have been hundreds of Armenians arrested in 
this vilayet, as well as that of Sivas, where the 
officials are of a very different stamp; and, in both, 
those arrested are still in prison. They are generally 
the most intelligent and the wealthiest men. <A 
great majority of them are certainly innocent of 
any connection with the posting of placards. 

At least one Consul reports cases of torture 
resulting in death, and ‘other cases are reported on 
good Armenian authority. The reports in general 
are that the country is now quiet, and that there is 
no apparent danger of massacres anywhere, but that 
there is an official reign of terror for the Armenians. 
Many not in prison have had to pay large sums of 
money to escape arrest, and the trials going on leave 
those in prison nothing to hope for. 

There seems to be no longer any doubt in 
regard to the part played by the Armenians in 
the demonstration of January 5th. A considerable 
number of them were unquestionably concerned in 
it. Confessions made under torture or in terror in 
Turkish prisons are not to be credited; but other 
confessions have been made, which seem to be 
genuine, by Armenians who were actually engaged 
in putting up placards, and who were members of 
revolutionary committees. It would seem that the 
Turks who were at the bottom of this plot adopted 
the same plan which was so successful in Bulgaria. 
They knew all about these committees, and skilfully 
fostered this scheme of the placards for the purpose 
of getting the Armenians into their power. The 
evidence seems to me sufficient to prove that the 
Turks were the prime movers, and the Armenians 
their dupes. It seems absolutely certain that many 
of the placards were posted by Turks in the cities, 
and in the purely Turkish and Circassian villages no 
one else could have posted them. There is evidence 
also that those posted in the Turkish villages were 
an appeal to the Moslems to rise against the Christ- 
ians. There is no evidence as yet to show where 
these placards came from or who prepared them. 
The theory put forward by the Turks that the 
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American missionaries prepared them is too absurd 
to be discussed, and those who have seen them be- 
lieve that they were printed by the Turks them- 
selves. 

Although it is well known that many Turks were 
concerned in this affair, I cannot learn that any of 
them have been arrested, which is a confirmation 
of the theory that they were Government agents. 
It seems to be somewhat doubtful whether Halil 
Racha of Sivas was concerned in this plot, although 
he is well known to be a violent enemy of the 
Armenians. Those who are known to be most 
intimately connected with it were appointed to 
office by his predecessor, Memduh Bey, who was 
dismissed from office in disgrace some months since. 
Their leader was certainly the ex-brigand Hosnef 
Pacha, who burned the American College at 
Marsovan, and who has just been removed from 
office on the demand of the American Minister. 
There is nothing unusual in such an affair in Turkey. 
I have known a case where an officer of the same 
stamp himself robbed the post and then tortured 
the people in the neighbouring villages under pre- 
tence of forcing them to confess their guilt, but really 
to extort money from them. 

It is a pity that the Armenians fell into this 
cunningly devised trap and opened the way for all 
this suffering and plunder, but if the Turkish Govern- 
ment really wishes to put an end to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the Armenians, it has adopted a very stupid 
plan to accomplish it. It is simply driving all the 
Armenians—even those who have thus far looked 
upon this agitation as folly—to feel that they have 
nothing to hope for in being loyal to the Govern- 
ment, for most of those who are now languishing in 
the prisons have carefully abstained from any con- 
nection with this movement. 

I do not know what can be done for them, unless 
the European Powers intervene in the interest of the 
Sultan as well as the Armenians, for if the present 
state of things is prolonged the time will come when 
Russia will find in it an excuse for armed interven- 
tion in Asia Minor. 


THE ARTIST AND THE PENNY-A-LINER. 


HEY met in the Park and walked awhile 

together—an incongruous couple. The artist 
was an artist in words, not in form and colour. 
But still, he was above all things and essentially an 
artist. He said so himself frequently. He was tall 
and dark and slim and poetic of feature. His coat 
sprang from Poole’s ; it, too, was a poem. A crimson 
carnation decked his top left buttonhole. The hue 
accorded well with his dusky skin and thick black 
eyebrows. A pince-nez bridged his nose. He was a 
thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 

The penny-a-liner strolled by his side dejected. 
His permanent address is The Garret, Grub Street. 
He wondered, for his part, why the poet, playwright, 
romancer, essayist, artist, had condescended to honour 
him with half an hour of his company. The penny- 
a-liner was down on his luck. Things were slack that 
day. No leader of his in the Morning Intelligence, 
and half his paragraphs had been returned, un- 
printed, by the Society Herald. The pot boiled 
feebly. 

But the artist sauntered on, and his talk was ever 
of art—or rather, of the Artist. He spoke much of 
him, so, impersonally, with a capital initial. He 
knew how to mark capitals when you are talking 
familiarly. But when he said “the Artist,” even 
thus, in the abstract, all the world knew at once of 
what lone soul on the icy peaks he was discoursing. 
Him he spoke about now, as always. The heart of 
the penny-a-liner seethed angrily within him. He 
said to himself under his breath, “I, too, am a 
vertebrate animal.” 

At last the artist condescended at a break in the 
conversation to deviate for a space upon his com- 


panion. He glanced at his personality, as it were, in 
a parenthesis. It flatters these lesser souls, don’t 
you know, for an artist now and then to seem ina 
flash of sympathy to cognise their existence. “ And 
you, my dear fellow,” he said, running his arm 
through the inferior creature’s as if he really liked 
him, “ what are you now engaged upon ?” 

The penny-a-liner smiled grimly. ‘“ Penny-a- 
lining,’ he answered, swinging his stick, “as 
usual.” 

The artist’s face looked shocked. ‘“ And yet,” he 
put in candidly, with the air of one who unearths an 
unsuspected truth, “ you are not without talent.” 

“So I have sometimes dared to fancy,” the penny- 
a-liner murmured with due humility. He knew his 
place. He had never pretended to be an artist in 
anything. 

“Yes,” the singer of songs continued ; “you are 
not without talent. I don’t say genius, my dear 
boy—I never flatter; but I do say talent. I have 
said so at the Atheneum. And when a man has 
even talent, it appears to me, he should never for one 
moment allow himself to fall below his own highest 
standard, be the same more or less; should never 
yield to the mere vulgar chrematistic spirit; should 
work at art for art’s sake, however humble his line; 
should avoid that most horrid of literary crimes 
called catering for the taste of the public.” 

The penny-a-liner’s dry bread must have dis- 
agreed with him that morning. He was the mildest- 
mannered of men, but for once in his life he flared 
up at the artist. “Has it ever occurred to you,” he 
cried, turning round upon him sharply, “ that if we 
were to take you at your word, then none but rich 
men would ever do anything at all in literature ? 
The mass of us are born poor and must earn our 
livelihood. Only a rich man can afford to write 
what he likes and to do his best work irrespective of 
his public. Now and then, to be sure, a man of real 
genius is born in the wealthy class. Shelley was so 
born; and, to take another case a thousand miles 
below him, so, too, was the first Lord Lytton. 
Shelley was enabled by the fact of his wealth to 
write and publish things he could never have written 
or published otherwise. The world is the richer for 
it. If you mean it would be well so to arrange 
affairs that every man of genius, and even every 
man of mere talent—like me—should be born and 
reared in easy circumstances, why, there I quite 
agree with you. But in the world as it stands, 
things are ordered quite otherwise. The vast 
majority of men of genius and men of talent are 
born in circumstances which compel them to sell 
their wares to the highest bidder in the open 
market. If they don’t please their public they can’t 
sell them at all. God knows it is hard enough for 
most of them to eke out a livelihood anyhow. But 
by assiduously trying to please their public, they do 
manage to pick up a bare subsistence of some sort. 
And the world, on the whole, is a trifle the better 
for having such work than if it were left altogether 
without the geniuses or the men of talent.” 

“ And yet,” the artist mused, “I have made my 
successes, though I never did a stroke of work myself 
that wasn’t done to please my own artistic conscience. 
I create beautiful things because I love them; and 
that’s what I mean by being an artist.” 

“You are lucky,” the penny-a-liner answered, 
“in being able to do so. But I think you married a 
wife with four thousand a year.” 

A gentle smile played lambent round the artist’s 
thin lips. “I did,” he answered, still bland. “ And 
no doubt the security and ease it brought me have 
been of incalculable value to the cause of art in 
England.” 

“ And I,” the penny-a-liner went on, “married a 
penniless girl—because I loved her.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” the artist murmured, with a faint 
curl at the corners of his cultivated mouth; “ that’s 
romantic—and interesting.” 

There was a moment’s silence, then the penny-a- 
liner turned sharp upon his critic once more. “See 
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here, Vivian,” he said, facing him, “ your theory 
comes to this, that none but rich men are ever even 
to strive at the production of literature; yet most 
good literature has been produced by poor men 
under disheartening conditions. It would have been 
better—much better, of course—if the conditions were 
more favourable. You remember your Juvenal— 
Magnum opus est nec de lodice paranda, and so forth. 
No doubt the worker works best when he is sure of 
his daily bread, and able to think only whether his 
work is good, not whether it will please this, that, 
or the other editor; but work he must, anyhow, 
and keep himself alive in the process. Now, I main- 
tain that the man who has really the dignity and 
independence of literature at heart is not the one 
who acquiesces, like you, in the existing state of 
things, but the one who rebels against it perpetually 
in his soul, and tries to make other men of letters 
rebel against it also. What we want is such a 
general level of public taste that men will be able 
to do their best work and yet be acceptable. We 
can only get that by constant girding at the 
principle. We must gird at it accordingly. Your 
way, in short, would be to silence all but wealthy 
writers and thinkers, or, if you prefer to word it so, 
artists ; #1) way would be to provide even the poorest 
man who has a truth to tell us, a picture to show us, 
with a free and open field for the exercise of his 
faculties.” 

“ You speak quite warmly,” the artist interposed. 
He made it a rule, himself, to preserve under all cir- 
cumstances an artistic and philosophic coolness of 
demeanour. 

“T do,’ the penny-a-liner answered. “This is a 
matter of life and death to me. I have things I long 
to say that I see no chance of ‘saying. Not art like 
yours, I admit, but rugged truths for humanity. It 
kills me to coop them up for ever in my own bursting 
bosom. But I shall have to do it. And I shall go 
on earning my living all the same by what seems to 
you a disgraceful prostitution. For the choice is 
merely between that and starvation.” 

“T never thought of that,’ the artist mused 
reflectively. 

“People with four thousand a year seldom do,” 
the penny-a-liner answered, turning down towards 
Piccadilly. 

But the artist held a match to an Egyptian 
cigarette and devolved by himself in the direction 
of Bond Street. “ Interesting situation,” he thought 
in his own soul, “ to have things you want to say, to 
create, to imagine, and to be prevented by mere 
external conditions from realising them! He's a 
figure in his way. I shouldn’t be surprised, now, if 
—witha little touching-up—I could makea short story 
out of him!” GRANT ALLEN. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


UGANDA. 


S1tr,—I am glad to see in your current issue Mr. Augustine 
Birrell’s vigorous protest against the unconditional retention of 
Uganda—or what he calls the “ pig-in-a-poke” policy. Only I 
regret to see that a writer of his standing should base his 
objections solely on the question of possible Seems to accrue 
to ourselves—the more so, as we find him in the company of 
many more from whom we might have expected better things. 
When we ask by what right we are to seize the country, the 
only answer we can get—not merely from hopeless Jingoes, but 
from people who ought to know better—is, that we have a right. 
This seems like a petitio principii. 

Mr. Birrell, with complacent: optimism, says that “the 
blessings of British rule (as compared with the sway of an 
African monarch) are so great that it seems cruel to withdraw 
them.” This, if true, would be the only justification for a policy 
of occupation. But is it true? We should very much like to 
know the independent and unbiassed opinion of those presumably 
most interested—i.e., the Baganda. ‘They are not such savages 
as to be incapable of knowing when they are well off or the 
reverse. Indeed, the testimony of a clamorous advocate for 
annexation (see Mr. H. M. Stanley’s “ Through the Dark 
Continent ’’) is such as to make me doubt whether they ought 
with propriety to be described as savages at all. They have a 


king and Court, it is true, whose ways (probably imported) are 
not admirable, and suggest (if they be correctly described) the 
Roman Empire of the Decadence. Perhaps we may one day 
enjoy the spectacle of the Germau Emperor objecting to the 
morals of a possible future Prime Minister of England, a 
him by his own Reichskanzler with an army to back him, anc 
deposing the Prince of Wales as a bad exemplar for the English 
nation. It remains to be seen what Europe would say to this 
specimen of international policy. 

No doubt British rule has in Egypt (where, however it was 
not directly imposed by force) been an improvement on unmixed 
Khedive. But a closer acquaintance with the inner history of 
our other African dependencies will awaken graver doubts of its 
efficacy there. Moreover, Mr. Birrell’s sweeping net that 
“an African monarch ” is asynonym for Nero or Caligula betrays 
an imperfect acquaintance with the facts. Khama, Msiri of 
Garenganze (who, for some insufficiently known and uninvesti- 
gated reason, was recently knocked on the head by the Katanga 
expedition), and Cetshwayo are, or were, at least as well able to 
rule their people as we are todo it for them. ‘Tshaka and the late 
Umziligaza (alias Moselellatse) were stern rulers ("‘ stark men,” 
as the English Chronicle has it), and did something in the way 
of conquest; yet we are not in the habit of considering Charle- 
magne, Olaf '[ryggveson of Norway, or even Norman William, 
as absolute fiends. Lobengula, 1 cannot help suspecting, has 
been painted in blacker colours than he need have been, to suit 
the convenience of the British South Africa Company. Cape 
Colonists may be aware of the fact that, whenever the question 
ot annexing Pondoland arises, there is usually a fresh crop of 
Pondo atrocities for the occasion. Verbum sap.—Yours, ete., 


D. L. 


THE TRADE OF BELFAST AND HOME RULE. 
S1r,—I received the following letter on Monday morning, 
and, as it has an important bearing on the Home Rule Bill and 
Irish trade, I ask you to insert it. 
“ Belfast, 24th March, 1893. 

“‘Srr,—In view of the approach of your representative, 
we think it desirable to say that, after mature and careful 
consideration, we cannot place any orders, either for new 
goods or renewal of stock. Trade at present is paralysed, 
and capital leaving the country. 

“We enclose you report of the Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce, representing over eighty millions of capital, and 
will esteem it a favour if, after reading it, you will pass it 
on to your Parliamentary representative, and, in your own 
interest as well as ours, urge him to oppose this foolish and 
insane Home Rule Bill.—-We remain, yours faithfully, etc.” 

To complete the Hibernianism of this move, it is necessary to 
mention that my representative had, three days previous to the 
date of this letter, taken an order from this firm. The terrible 
effect of the Home Rule agitation reduced his order this journey 
by less than £3 as compared with that of last season !—I am, ete., 

A WHOLESALE MERCHANT. 


“THE NEW ART CRITICISM.” 

Srm,—May I offer a humble protest against the tone and 
language of the extraordinary effusion by “‘G. M.” in last week’s 
SPEAKER? It is not necessary to do more, as among those who 
read it there cannot, I suppose, be two opinions with regard to 
the taste and manners it displays. Nor do I wish to enter into 
controversy with “G.M.” I de not find Billingsgate a very 
pleasant argument to make use of, and “ G. M.,” it would appear, 
recognises no other. 

But of those who share “ G. M’s” views of art I would like 
to ask two questions—first, Would any man whatever, brought 
before Degas’ picture, “ Au Café,” without a previous explana- 
tion of the subject, find in it the meaning that “G. M.” is kind 
enough to tell us of? Would any man without — know- 
ledge recognise the contrast between the man thinking of his 
dry points and the woman thinking of nothing, on which 
“G. M.” says the artistic interest depends ? 

Secondly, if this explanation is necessary, which “G. M.” 
apparently considers necessary, for the proper and full apprecia- 
tion of the picture, what has become of the violent repudiation 
of the introduction of any “ literary element ” in Art ? 

If Degas meant the artistic value of his work to be in any 
way dependent on the contrast between the dissipated woman 
oat his own friend, the hard-working artist, then his picture 
needs some explanation, such as “ G. M.” has given, and stands 
condemned by the tenets of the school of which ‘G. M.” is so 
ardent a supporter.— Yours faithfully, H. B.S. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, 8.W., 

March 29th, 1893. 

[Our correspondent is too severe upon G. M., who no doubt 
expresses himself with considerable strength of language, 
but who has undoubtedly something more than “ Billings- 
gate” to offer to his readers. At the same time we think it 
right to say that we did not suppose that the opening 
paragraph in last week's article on “The New Criti- 
cism” referred to any particular individual, or we should 
have felt constrained to omit it—Ep. SPEAKER. | 
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“IS DISSENT DECAYING?” 


S1r,—I have read with great interest your article under the 
above heading in last Saturday’s issue of THe SPEAKER, and 
am very glad to have encountered so able a comment on the 
Spectator’s undoubtedly thoughtful and timely article. There 
is one point, however, which I think might with advantage have 
been enlarged upon alittle. The Spectator suggests that the 
democratic movement of the age is also one towards a uniformity 
in thought and belief, the logical consequence of which would 
be to land all Europe in unquestioning submission to the Church 
of Rome, or whatever institution may in the course of ages take 
its place. Now, I take leave to doubt this. Nature is too strong 
to allow any of our institutions entirely to destroy the play of 
individual character. It is just possible that in Germany— 
where citizens have been fashioned by the military and bureau- 
eratie drilling of generations—a “ Collectivist” State on the 
lines of that satirised by Richter (in his ‘* Sozialdemokratische 
Zukunftsbilder”) might be established, though I suspect that, 
even then, Nature, expelled with a pitchfork, would break out 
irrepressibly under some new form. But in our own country, 
where for ages individual diversities have had more or less of 
free scope, and where common-sense is stronger than logic, no 
such artificial system would have a chance. If it were ever set 
up a thousand causes would be at work to modify it.—‘ Dafiir 
ist gesorgt, dass die Baume nicht in der Himmel wachsen.” 

And here lies the true raison d‘étre of Dissent. By what- 
ever name we may call it, it is a force, and a necessary force, in 
human affairs. It is the centrifugal impulse which keeps the 
worlds from hurling themselves into the Nirvana of the sun. 
It is the impetus which keeps thought from erystallising or 
stagnating; it is not “der Geist der stets verneint,” but the 
spirit who keeps affirming that side of truths which is not the 
one insisted on by the dominant parties of the day. We some- 
times hear the attitude of “ protesting” stigmatised as unworthy 
and deplorable by people who shrink with loathing and horror 
from the name of Protestant. I confess—to put the matter 
baldly—“T cannot see it.” To protest against what seems to 
us wrong is often as imperative a duty as to affirm what seems 
right, and the one frequently involves the other.— Yours, ete. 

March 28th, 1893. A. WERNER. 


“WHY NOT TAX AMUSEMENTS?” 


S1r,—It is to be hoped that such a valuable suggestion on 
the subject of taxation as that made by Mr. Holyoake will 
receive at least the fair consideration it deserves. 

I have seen no suggestion of a new source of revenue that 
appears to me more worthy of careful attention and more promis- 
ing of good results. I believe that, were Mr. Holyoake. who has 
based a rough caleulation on the results of the Amusement Tax 
in Paris, to investigate the possible yield of a similar tax in this 
country, he would find it to be even larger than he seems to 
suppose. In the first place I do not think I am far wrong in 
stating that the average price of admission to places of amuse- 
ment in this country is one and a half times, if not twice, as great as 
in France. Moreover, places of amusement, including race (and 
other) meetings where “ gate-money” is taken, must be far 
more numerous than in France. There seems to be no reason 
why Mr. Holyoake’s proposal should not work as smoothly as 
the stamp duty on commercial receipt forms and cheques, and 
the not inconsiderable tax on cominerce which is levied on bills 
and transfers, and which costs many firms some hundreds péer 
annum. I should like to add to Mr. Holyoake’s suggestion 
another (which may not be new, but which I have not seen 
advocated), which, like Mr. Holyoake, I have borrowed from 
France, namely, the tax on advertisements. Anyone familiar 
with the tax stamps (15 or 25 centimes), without which no 
“‘ poster” or placard may be displayed, cannot have failed to be 
struck by the extreme simplicity and good sense of this method 
of raising a (no doubt) considerable revenue. It would perhaps 
be too much to hope that such a tax would result in the abate- 
ment of the “damnable iteration” of many irritating and too 
familiar appeals to the multitude ; but it would at least be con- 
soling to know that these public nuisances were contributing to 
the national exchequer. Mr. Holyoake finds in the probable re- 
_— of an addition to the revenue of ten millions per annum 

or the distribution of old-age pensions an excellent opportunit 
for putting forward his proposal. While I cherish an indi- 
vidualistic doubt as to whether the principle of taxation for this 
purpose is not essentially pernicious to the nation as a whole, I 
am aware that the country is, in its workhouses, already com- 
mitted to the principle of State support of those no longer able 
to maintain themselves. Moreover, it does not seem unreason- 
able to hope that such a scheme of pensions would prove to be 
merely a readjustment of the present form of relief, which 
would not cost the nation much more on the one hand than 
would be saved on the other by the emptying of the workhouses. 

It seems to me, however, that both these suggestions might 
be profitably examined on the broad ground of taxation reform, 
and = apart from the necessity of raising revenue for any 
specific purpose, such as national old-age pensions, and I should 
follow with interest a discussion of their merits (or demerits) in 
your correspondence column.— Yours, ete., E. ScHENK. 
Hampstead, March 27th. 


A COOL CUSTOMER. 


Y friend, you make a rule, I see, 
In passing through this valley tearful, 

To keep your heart completely free 

From feelings fond or fierce or fearful : 
You stand aloof from Fate’s swift stream, 

And smile at Folly’s sons and daughters 
With wonder that they ever dream 

Of dabbling in such dangerous waters. 


Pray hear a fable of a fool, 
Who lit a fire, rejoicing in it, 
Because he felt the day was cool 
And growing cooler every minute. 
But when the smoke began to rise, 
And flames flew high and sparks flew higher, 
He said, “ Perchance I was unwise 
To play with such a thing as fire.” 


And so he blew his bonfire out, 
Extinguishing its fitful flashes; 
He flung the cinders all about— 
Then died of cold among the ashes ; 
Remarking with his latest breath, 
“Tn living coals some danger lingers ; 
So if one ean but freeze to death, 
One wisely never burns one’s fingers.” 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


A PLEA FOR PARODY. 


HE acute and learned Lien Chi Attangi observes, 
in a letter addressed from this country to Fum 
Hoan, first president of the Ceremonial Academy at 
Pekin, that, whereas in China the Emperor himself 
takes cognizance of all the doctors in the kingdom 
who profess authorship, in England every man may 
be an author who can write, “for they have by law 
a liberty not only of saying what they please, but of 
being also as dull as they please.” 


Some years have elapsed since the visit of this 
sagacious observer, and in the interval we seem to 
have brought our literary customs sensibly closer to 
those of the Chinese. To be sure we retain the 
liberty of being as dull as we please; nor have we 
(except in the case of stage-plays) a single and auto- 
cratic censor to supervise our efforts ; but with regard 
to other branches of authorship we would appear to 
have put the Emperor of China’s functions into com- 
mission—to have divided them, that is, among an 
influential mandarinate. The precise manner in which 
these mandarins are appointed to their high office I 
have not yet been able to discover ; but suspect—since 
I never heard of any election—that it must be either 
by cooptation or the direct and secret intervention 
of Providence. From one of these two sources, too, 
they possibly obtain the major premisses, to the test 
of which they bring our little books. For, as I pro- 
pose to show of one among these premisses, the 
inventor’s mind has reached certainty by no recog- 
nisable process of induction. 


“ All parodies are degrading. This is a parody. 
Ergo, this is degrading.” Here is a syllogism 
obviously convincing if you can give satisfactory 
answers to the questions I shall ask about the major. 
But, in the first place, how did you obtain your 
major? You got it from George Eliot, who found 
it where she found Deronda, in the back of her head. 
Now, George Eliot had a brain of imperial propor- 
tions, and the attempt to take the measure of her 
capacity in any direction is extremely dangerous. 
Still, I venture to believe that if anything could be 
safely predicted of Miss Marian Evans from her 
tenderest years, it was that she would never make 
anything of parody. We can understand how it 
would puzzle and annoy this comprehensive 
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intelligence to feel that just one little form of humour 
eluded its grasp; and we can sympathise when 
in the end she sits down and proceeds solemnly 
to teach us that it is not worth grasping, signing 
this assurance (as if pathetically anxious to prove 
she can be as funny as anyone else) with the pon- 
derously skittish name of Theophrastus Such. The 
disasters of Titans are always respectable: but I 
confess that this unhappy signature, as often as I 
see it, puts a severe, if momentary, strain on my 
reverence. Its inscription, indeed, on the title-page 


makes a good third of the book that follows entirely 


superfluous. Nothing, for instance, could be less 
difficult to infer than that a person calling himself 
Theophrastus Such would entertain the views natural 
to Theophrastus Such on the matter of parody and 
debasement of the literary currency. 


These views, as I say, have become one of the 
recognised standards by which the critical mandarins 
who are good enough to sit in judgment over us, 
weigh and appraise our imperfections. But the back 
of George Eliot’s head was something less than 
conterminous with the universe, and her standards 
would exclude a good deal that the world has been 
enjoying for some time and, I believe, innocently. 
I say nothing in favour of those parodists who take 
a noble poem, familiar to the public heart, and 
inventing an assonant jingle on some vulgar theme, 
henceforward through the laws of association infect 
and poison our enjoyment of the original. The man 
who mocked Poe's ‘ Annabel Lee” with stanzas on a 
“Cannibal Flea” did a thing that must be disgusting 
to every person of taste. But it is altogether 
another enterprise to clothe yourself for a while in 
an author's style and talk with his voice on incon- 
gruous topics. The effect may be ludicrous but 
surely, if you know how to conduct yourself, not 
offensive. For consider; you are not touching the 
author’s thought, which should be sacred, but only 
his expression. 


And the less extravagant that expression is, the 
more simply and closely it wraps the thought, the 
less does it need, and the less will it have, of the 
sane chastisement of Parody. Who parodies So- 
phocles ? or Livy ? or Virgil? or Dante? or Goethe ? 
Who could parody Renan or Newman? Who 
Anthony Hamilton or Thackeray, or Flaubert or 
Matthew Arnold? Who parodies the Wordsworth 
of the great sonnets, or the Browning of “ O, lyric 
Love,” or “Over the sea our galleys went,” or 
“Never the time and the place”? It is your lop- 
sided writer of genius, or your writer of genius in 
his lop-sided moments—your babyish Wordsworth, 
or inarticulate Browning, or Victor Hugo in the too- 
tall buskin, who invites the parodist’s reproof. And 
even so I think it probable that his parody will be 
poor unless he has a genuine regard for the author 
he bemocks. 


The production of ludicrously trivial effects by 
pompous causes is a trick of humour as old as the 
hills—quite as old, at any rate, as that particular 
mountain which was brought to bed of .a mouse. 
And this is just the parodist’s trick. He fastens on 
an extravagance of speech and by judiciously 
applying it to a trivial subject makes its extrava- 
gance still more apparent. Does he thereby debase 
or degrade the literary currency? On the contrary, 
since it is the imperfection of language that he 
attacks, he may be thanked for giving style one of 
its best antiseptics. 


Think, too, of the amount of literature covered 
by that damning major premiss of yours. All mock- 
heroic writing must go by the board—from the 
“ Battle of Frogs and Mice” to Waller's “ Battle of 
the Summer Islands,” from Virgil’s Fourth Georgic 
to the “Loves of the Triangles”: for mock-heroic 
writing is but parody at large, the transference of a 
recognised style (though it be not the style of one 
particular author) from a congruous to an incon- 
gruous subject. To sing of a whale in these 
terms :— 


“ She swims in blood, and blood does spouting throw 

To heaven, that heaven men’s cruelties might know ; 

Their fixed javelins in her side she wears, 

And on her back a grove of pikes appears ; 

You would have thought, had you the monster seen 

Thus dressed, she had another island been. 

Roaring she tears the air with such a noise 

As well resembled the conspiring voice 

Of routed armies, when the field is won, 

To reach the ears of her escapéd son. 

He, though a league removéd from the foe, 

Hastes to her aid; the pious Trojan so, 

Neglecting for Creiisa’s life his own, 

Repeats the danger of the burning town ”— 
differs in no point that I can detect from singing 
the purchase of a pebble-stone in the language of 
“The Ring and the Book.” 

On the whole I decline to reject the parodists, 
from Aristophanes downwards, because George Eliot 
had a defective sense of humour, Nobody objects to 
deification of that good lady if it pleases her 
worshippers. Let us honour her memory and 
examine her general propositions. A. T.Q.C. 


REVIEWS. 


A YOUNG PRETENDER. 


Dsem Suttan: ErupE sUR LA QUESTION D’ORIENT A LA 
FIN Du XVe. Par L.'Thouasne. Paris: Leroux. 


HE adventures of Prince Jem form one of the few 

romances of Turkish history. Guy-Allard, the 
Comtesse de Panevére, and others have exercised 
their imaginative powers upon them, and Victor 
Hugo reserved a place for the unfortunate Turkish 
pretender in the Légende des Siécles. In all these 
historical accuracy was sacrificed to the exigencies 
of poetic and dramatic situations; nor were such 
sober historians as Von Hammer and his English 
epitomist, Creasy, particularly industrious in estab- 
lishing the real facts of Prince Jem’s unhappy career. 
There is therefore ample justification for the bulky 
‘-olume of nearly five hundred pages which M. 
'‘Thouasne, the learned editor of Burchard’s Journal, 
has consecrated to an elaborate investigation of the 
subject. M.Thouasne has been upon Turkish ground 
before, in dealing with.the stay of the painter, 
Gentile Bellini, at Constantinople: but his latest 
work will notably increase his reputation for inde- 
fatigable research, sound scholarship, and just 
criticism. He has of course used, and used with 
much discrimination, the contemporary authorities, 
such as Malipiero, Caoursin, and Angiolello, and has 
supplemented their evidence by an exhaustive search 
among the archives of the Order of St. John, the 
Venetian ambassadors’ despatches, and the un- 
published letters of the Papal Nuncios in France. 
A considerable proportion of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence used in the work has never been printed 
before, and M. Thouasne may be congratulated on 
the skilful use he has made of his voluminous and 
difficult materials. His book is a valuable addition 
to our knowledge of the diplomatic relations of the 
Mediterranean Powers in the fifteenth century. 

For the interest of the subject is mainly diplo- 
matic. Poor Prince Jem had small chance of taking 
an active part in the political manceuvres here 
recorded. His early attempt to ascend the throne 
of his father, Mohammed the Conqueror, was foiled 
by his elder brother, Bayezid Il, and Jem took 
asylum with the Knights of Rhodes in 1482. From 
that time till his death in 1495, at Naples, he 
remained the captive—first of his perfidious hosts, 
the Knights of St. John; then of his Holiness 
Pope Innocent VII!.; and finally, but too late, 
of Charles VIII., who seems to have meant fairly by 
him. It was not what Jem did, but what he was, 
that formed the grourid of his celebrity. What hedid 
was merely to follow his jailers from Rhodes to France, 
from one Commandery of the Order to another, from 
Provence to Dauphiné, from France to Rome, and to 
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beguile the dreary years of captivity by composing 
sad Oriental sonnets. He did not even console him- 
self for the enforced separation from his wife; for 
M. Thouasne ruthlessly demolishes the romance of 
the Castle of Rochechinard and the fair Philippine- 
Héléne, daughter of Barrachin-Allemand, seigneur 
of the fortress. In contradiction of the Comtesse de 
Panevére’s imaginative legend, M. Thouasne declares 
that the friendship of the jailer’s daughter and the 
young Tarkish prince “ne dépassérent jamais les 
limites de la bienséance.”” So much for another lost 
illusion ! 

But if Jem was personally inactive, political 
intrigue never ceased to encompass him so long as his 
wretched life continued. Jem was far more popular 
in Turkey than his brother Bayezid; he was much 
younger, handsome, brave, unrivalled in feats of 
strength, and altogether fitted for the part of a 
“ young chevalier.” His father had destined him for 
the throne, but his elder brother’s prompt energy 
had forestalled him. There was no law of succession 
positively fixed in the Ottoman Empire, and Jem’s 
title was at least as good as his brother’s. Public 
opinion was perhaps on his side. He only needed an 
army to back hisclaim. The enemies of Turkey were 
keenly alive to the importance of having so valuable 
an instrument in their possession. With Jem at the 
head of his cavalry, Matthias Corvinus would have no 
doubt of a successful invasion of the Ottoman Empire. 
The Pope saw that if ever there was an opportunity 
for a decisive crusade against the Grand Signior 


it was while Jem was there to lead the assault and. 


conciliate the disaffected among the enemy. At the 
worst, should arms be out of the question, money 
was to be had. If Bayezid could not be driven out 
of Europe, he might be made to pay handsomely 
for his dangerous brother's custody. So Pierre 
D’ Aubusson, the heroic defender of Rhodes, sold the 
honour of the Knights of St. John for a subsidy of 
45,000 gold ducats a year from the Turkish treasury, 
took a bond from Jem for a similar bribe, and thus 
successfully “hedged” the event. So the Pope, 
Venice, Naples, Hungary, France, intrigued for the 
possession of the Prince to use him as a weapon of 
attack or as security for a bribe. The moment was 
critical, and only the jealousies of the various States 
defeated a collective action in the Eastern Question 
of the day. Then Innocent died, just when there 
seemed a chance for Europe—a chance, be it remem- 
bered, which would have entirely altered the history 
of Turkey, and prevented the great campaigns of 
Selim and SoleymAén—and when Charles VIII. came 
to Italy to assert his claim to the throne of Naples it 
was too late. Prince Jem was worn out with his 
thirteen years’ imprisonment, and died soon after 
Charles had released him. The “poison of the 
Borgia” is the usual explanation of his death, but 
there is really no evidence that Alexander VI. was 
guilty in this instance. 

The whole story is a miserable record of treachery, 
dishonesty, and dirty intrigue. Hardly a single State 
or personage comes well out of it, except Matthias 
Corvinus and the young Duke of Savoy. The in- 
dictment against the Knights of St. John is proved 
to the hilt. D'Aubusson, the Grand Master, “ pre- 
ferred—a Christian monk—to take the Sultan’s bribe 
and to draw an income of 45,000 ducats for his per- 
fidy.” He only yielded his prisoner up to the 
Pope in exchange for a Cardinal's hat, and “his 
avarice impelled him to trade upon the most sacred 
feeling of maternal love, and to extort from Jem’s 
mother 20,000 gold ducats on a lying pretext of fit- 
ting out a vessel to bring the Prince to Egypt.” 
The Grand Master even forged Jem’s letters, cooked 
accounts, and, in short, descended to the deepest 
abyss of venality and turpitude. The Turks were 
avenged soon after, when they drove the predatory 
traitors of Rhodes from their lair, and when the 
Mediterranean became a Turkish lake and Hungary 
a Turkish province under the sway of the great 
Soleymain. But poor Prince Jem did not live to see 
the retribution. 


A “GLOBE-TROTTERESS ”’—WITH A PURPOSE. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A Happy LIFE: BEING THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF MARIANNE Nort. Edited by her Sister, 
Mrs. John Addington Symonds. Two vols. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


THE word is not ours; we found it in the book. It 
occurs in a delightful little anecdote, so feminine in 
its subtle suggestiveness that it may stand at the 
head of this review to remind us that it is really a 
woman's life. On one occasion Miss North, who, like 
Miss Gordon Cumming, was very tall, met Mrs. 
Bishop— 


“*T found her seated in the back drawing-room in a big arm- 
chair, with gold embroidered slipp2rs and a footstool to show 
them on, a petticoat all over gold and silver Japanese em- 
broidered wheels, and a ribbon and order across her shoulders, 
given her by the King of the Sandwich Islands. She was being 
interviewed in regular Yankee fashion, and I was taken up to 
her the moment I came in. Miss Gordon Cumming put her 
great hand on my shoulder at the same time, on which Lady A. 
joined our three pairs of hands and blessed us— three globe- 
trotteresses all at once!’ It was too much for the two big ones ; 
and we retreated as fast as we could, leaving Miss Bird unruffled 
and equal to the occasion.” 


Miss North was certainly not a “ globe-trotteress ” 
in the contemptuous meaning of the word, for her 
travels, though of bewildering extent, were unified 
by a consistent motive, in the pursuit of which she 
performed the almost impossible feat of enriching 
both science and art. She wasa woman of wonderful 
gifts and exceptional training. Her sister judged 
her greatest as a musician and singer, the public 
know her as a painter, the scientific world as an 
accomplished and singularly successful botanical 
collector. Her name is wrought into the uncouth 
Latin titles of four species and one genus of plants, 
which she was the first to describe if not to discover. 
By the wise advice of the publishers, the earliest 
and somewhat aimless wanderings in Europe and 
other regions where wealthy people go without 
exactly knowing why have been omitted or abridged, 
and the volumes contain practically the record of 
Miss North’s wanderings in search of the character- 
istic plant-life of the globe. 

The strong original character of the woman 
comes out in many curious flashes; her abhorrence 
of humbug perhaps carried her too far, as for 
example in the denunciation of missionaries whose 
standpoint was inaccessible to her. There is a 
photographic reality about the short descriptions 
that make the 700 pages of her autobiography a 
dazzling wonderment. The scene shifts so quickly 
that the reader must keep on the alert. Should he 
turn over two pages by mischance, as likely as not 
he leaves her sketching the Nepenthes Northiana in 
Borneo, and finds her comfortably settled for six 
months in Central Brazil. Two journeys are some- 
times separated only by three lines about a concert 
in St. James’ Hall, showing that she had flashed 
through England between them. An ordinary 
traveller, when he has the sense to give a map of 
his travels, makes the most of them by trailing red 
lines across wastes of sea and monotonous stretches 
of railway he has traversed. Miss North in her map, 
which is on a very small scale, has no room for lines, 
but distinguishes by bold washes of colour the 
countries she has visited and the floras of which she 
has painted. 

We cannot attempt to follow her from Governor 
to Governor, through Upper Egypt, Cape Colony, 
Natal, the Seychelles, Ceylon, the length and breadth 
of India, Singapore, Java, Borneo, Japan, every 
colony of Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Chili, 
Brazil, the eastern and western stretches of the 
United States, Mexico, and Canada. Many places, 
too, including Borneo, required a second sojourn. 
To sit quietly sketching in tropical forests for 
hours at a time when the snakes, as Baron von 
Mueller once warned her, “ were multitudinous and 
venomous,” would considerably try the nerves of 
even a hardy male explorer, and it is littlke wonder 
that Miss North suffered considerably in consequence. 
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Her nerves, indeed, completely broke down on her 
later journeys, when she was no longer young; and 
only the determination to place on record a true 
picture of plant-life in every characteristic region of 
the earth kept her at the self-imposed task. Her 
eyes were open in these long forest watches for 
more than the form and colour of leaf and flower. 
Many interesting observations were made on animals, 
particularly insects and small birds. Oncein Brazil : 


“T stopped to look at a black mass on the top of a stalk of 
brush-grass, and was very near touching it when I discovered it 
to be a swarm of black wasps. When I moved a little way off I 
found, through my glass, that they were all in motion, and most 
busy. When I returned again close they became again im- 
movable, like a bit of black coal, and I tried this several times 
with always the same effect; but foolishly wishing to prove they 
really were wasps, got my finger well stung.” 


The book abounds with anecdote not only about 
beasts, but men; and usually the men are highly 
placed Indian and colonial officials whose names are 
by no means unknown. 

The life-work of Miss North remains as the 
property of the nation, and her life lasted long 
enough to see it secured and housed in the beautiful 
little museum she built at Kew. The museum 
itself was opened in 1882, and the paintings of the 
vegetation of the world arranged in it. But this 
served only to show her what blanks yet remained 
to fill, and her travels and toil in the tropics did not 
cease until these were completed. It is amusing to 
read of her difficulties with the map-makers when 
she wished to have “an enlarged map of the world 
on the ceiling, coloured according to the geographical 
distribution of plants, in different shades of green 
and brown, the sea also shaded as it is in nature— 
clearest turquoise in the tropics, indigo in the middle 
seas, and green near the ice.” No one could be got 
to do it. One cartographer undertook the task, but 
only drew a conventionally shaded map—* not in 
the least what I wanted”—and required a hand- 
some fee. This truly magnificent gift to the nation 
could not be officially recognised. Perhaps if Miss 
North had been poor, she might have been accommo- 
dated with rooms in Hampton Court or a civil list 
pension ; but, being rich, she could get nothing, and 
would have been sent empty away had not the 
Queen written a formal letter through her secretary 
accompanying her photograph. It is surely an 
anomaly, ludicrous even amongst the many anomalies 
of Government recognition, that no provincial mayor 
can officially look on the Queen and stammer out a 
string of platitudes without being dubbed a knight, 
while a distinguished woman, who employs wealth 
and talent alike for the benefit of the nation, cannot 
have the smallest official notice taken of the fact. 
We wish that Miss North had lived long enough to 
see her sex admitted to scientific fellowship with 
men, in her own department of geography and travel 
at least, but it was not to be. She died in August, 
1890, and her memory will keep green and fragrant 
like the flowers she loved to paint, her self-denying 
life-work forming her memorial wreath. 


A PLATONIC COMMENTARY. 


THE DraLocves or Puiato. Translated hy Benjamin Jowett, 
M.A. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 


THE new edition of Mr. Jowett’s Plato is admirably 
enriched and beautified with fresh matter of thought, 
fresh scholarly and gentle malice, fresh examples of 
lucid and graceful English. It were not profitable 
just now to say anything about the nature of his 
translation; that has been constantly discussed. 
Rather let us dwell upon the spirit of those critical 
introductions in which the Master of Balliol shows 
himself a Platonic humorist, wise, subtile, generous 
as his favourite philosopher. To him, indeed, has it 
been “a kind of glory to have lived so many years 
in the companionship of one of the greatest of 
human intelligences, and in some degree—more per- 
haps than others—to have had the privilege of 


understanding him.” Mr. Jowett writes in the 
Socratic spirit of inquiry, in the Platonic spirit 
of irony; with all that golden moderation which 
makes the Dialogues so great a feast of reason—of 
reason always sane and fair. These are some of his 
sententie ; and how simple do they sound, how 
suggestive are they! 

That “ virtue is knowledge” is “an aspect of the 
truth which was lost almost as soon as it was found, 
and yet has to be recovered by everyone for him- 
self who would pass the limits of proverbial and 
popular philosophy.” And here is a saying of a 
double edge: “Those who have no knowledge of 
logic, like some of our great physical philosophers, 
seem to be quite as good reasoners as those who 
have.” We are never quite superior to a fallacy 
for all our enlightened progress: “The peculiarity 
of the fallacies of our own age is that we live within 
them, and are, therefore, generally unconscious of 
them.” Of Plato’s false etymologies in the Cratylus, 
“some are not much worse than the conjectures of 
Hemsterhuis and other critics of the last century ; 
but this does not prove that they are serious.” It 
is an innocent jest, but one could laugh over it all 
day. Certain flourishing figures of speech affected 
by certain philologists “are always interesting, 
but are apt to be delusive.” There is a delicious 
censure of traditional grammar: “It is always 
wanting to describe ancient languages in the 
terms of a modern one. It has a favourite 
fiction that one word is put in the place of 
another; the truth is that no word is ever put for 
another. It has another fiction, that a word has 
been omitted ; words are omitted because they are 
no longer needed ; and the omission has ceased to be 
observed.” Could anything be quieter and neater? 
Mark, too, this enchanting mockery of a German 
theorist : “ Language cannot be explained by meta- 
physics; for it is prior to them, and much more 
nearly allied to sense.” Lamb's finest humour was 
not more delicate than that dubious phrase. Here 
is a happy sentence about perverse quotation: 
“The parody of the words of Shakspere or of the 
Bible, which has in it something of the nature of 
a lie, is not displeasing to us.’’ Socrates’ attack 
upon shams and quackeries is applied to our day: 
* What would Socrates think of our newspapers, of 
our theology ? Perhaps he would be afraid to speak 
of them; the one vow populi, the other vox Dei, he 
might hesitate to attack them; or he might trace 
a fanciful connection between them, and ask doubt- 
fully whether they are not equally inspired?” For 
an example of clear characterisation take this: 
“ The teaching of Spinoza might be described gener- 
ally as the Jewish religion reduced to an abstraction 
and taking the form of the Eleatic philosophy.” Or 
this: “ The philosophy of Berkeloy is but the trans- 
position of two words. For objects of sense he 
would substitute sensations. He imagines himself 
to have changed the relations of the human mind 
towards God and nature; they remain the same as 
before, though he has drawn the imaginary line by 
which they are divided at a different point. He has 
annihilated the outward world, but it instantly re- 
appears, governed by the same laws and described 
under the same names.” Hume's denial of the rela- 
tion of cause and effect is an alteration “ merely 
verbal, and does not in any degree affect the 
nature of things.” Subjective immortality is dis- 
missed with a gentle contempt: “To have been 
a benefactor to the world, whether in a higher or 
a lower sphere of life and thought, is a great thing ; 
to have the reputation of being one, when one 
has passed out of the sphere of earthly praise 
or blame, is hardly worthy of consideration.” It 
is vain trifling to picture either heaven or hell: 
“To beings constituted as we are, the monotony of 
singing psalms would be as great an infliction as the 
pains of hell, and might be even pleasantly inter- 
rupted by them.” Here is an appeal to our easy 
pessimism: Callicles, “like other men of the world 
who are of a speculative turn of mind, generalises the 
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bad side of human nature, and has easily brought 
down his principles to his practice.’ Another 
specimen of neat exposition: “ Plato’s conception of 
pleasure is the Heraclitean flux transferred to the 
sphere of human conduct.” A comment upon a 
statement in Plato’s myth in the Republic: “Itisa 
curious observation, not often made, that good men 
who have lived in a well-governed city (shall we say 
in a religious and respectable society?) are more 
likely to make mistakes in their choice of life than 
those who have had more experience of the world 
and of evil.” No difficulties, negations, scepticisms 
are really fatal to thought: “ Men do not recognise 
that thought, like digestion, will go on much the 
same, notwithstanding any theories that may be 
entertained respecting the nature of the process.” 
Here is a plea for “matter”: “This poor forgotten 
word (which was ‘a very good word’ to describe the 
simplest generalisation of external objects) is now 
superseded in the vocabulary of physical philosophers 
by ‘ force, which seems to be accepted without any 
rigid examination of its meaning, as if the general 
idea of ‘force’ in our minds furnished an explana- 
tion of the infinite variety of forces which exist in 
the universe.” Words are not to be lightly used, by 
philosophers or others: “ Any arbitrary invasion of 
our ordinary modes of speech is disturbing to the 
mind.” It is in his essays upon Psychology and 
upon Hegelianism that Mr. Jowett’s brilliant common 
sense is most comforting and sound. He is great 
upon the abuse of that ambiguous term, Conscious- 
ness: “ Would it not be better if this term, which is 
so misleading, and yet has played so great a part in 
mental science, were either banished or used only 
with the distinct meaning of ‘attention to our own 
minds,’ such as is called forth, not by familiar mental 
processes, but by the interruption of them?” He 
emphasises Arnold’s criticism of Butler: ‘‘The division 
of the mind into faculties or powers or virtues is too 
deeply rooted in language to be got rid of, but it 
gives a false impression.” He disallows the Kantian 
notions of space and time: “ The conception of being 
is more general than either, and might therefore 
with greater plausibility be affirmed to be a con- 
dition or quality of the mind.” That sounds like an 
application of Rosmini, the least known of great 
philosophers in England. The supremacy of mind 
is affirmed: “The universals which are detached 
from sense are reconstructed in science. They, and 
not the mere impressions of sense, are the truth of 
the world in which we live; and (as an argument 
to those who will only believe ‘what they can hold 
in their hands’) we may further observe that they 
are the source of our power over it.” Idealist 
scepticism is mildly ridiculed: “The attractiveness 
of such speculations arises out of their true nature 
not being perceived. They are veiled in graceful 
language; they are not pushed to extremes; they 
stop where the human mind is disposed also to stop— 
short of a manifest absurdity.” The hasty claims of 
psychology to be an organised science are serenely 
and luminously criticised: “It has substituted a 
technical phraseology for the common use of lan- 
guage, being neither able to win acceptance for the 
one nor to get rid of the other.” The popularity of 
a “science” is no guarantee of its truth: “ Nor is it 
only in the Middle Ages, or in the literary desert 
of China or of India, that such systems have arisen ; 
in our own enlightened age, growing up by the side 
of physics, ethics, and other really progressive 
sciences, there is a weary waste of knowledge, falsely 
so-called.” But there are processes of the mind—to 
which we may well pay attention—moral and 
rational changes : “ These are the greater phenomena 
of mind, and he who has thought of them for himself 
will live and move in a better-ordered world, and 
will himself be a better-ordered man.” Hegelianism 
is presented as a powerful solvent of prejudices, 
assumptions, fallacies, not as the whole eternal 
truth of things. “The divisions which arise in 
thought between the physical and moral, and 
between the moral and intellectual, and the like, 


are deepened and widened by the formal logic which 
elevates the defects of the human faculties into Laws 
of Thought.” Again: “ The conceptio 
finite and absolute as ordinarily understood are 
tiresome because they are unmeaning, but there 
is no peculiar sanctity or mystery in them. We 
might as well make an infinitesimal series of frac- 
tions on a perpetually recurring decimal the object 
of our worship.” The unity of opposites is a blessed 
truth: “ To the ‘either’ and ‘or’ philosophy (‘ every- 
thing is either A or not A’) should at least be added 
the clause ‘or neither’ ‘or both.’ The double form 
makes reflection easier and more conformable to 
experience, and also more comprehensive.” Yet 
Hegel is no idol: “ What is termed necessary evolu- 
tion seems to be only the order in which a succession 
of ideas presented themselves to the mind of Hegel 
at a particular time”: and, “It is not the actual 
growth of the mind, but the imaginary growth of 
the Hegelian system which is attractive to him.” 
Utilitarian Ethics come in for some trenchant com- 
ments. The beginning of moral ideas, “like all 
other beginnings of human things, is obscure, and is 
the least important part of them. .. . Neither must 
we confound the theories or aspects of morality 
with the origin of our moral ideas.” Again: “* You 
ought’ and ‘ you had better’ are fundamental dis- 
tinctions in human thought; and having such dis- 
tinctions, why should we seek to efface and unsettle 
them?” Again: ‘‘We speak of eternal and im- 
mutable justice, but not of eternal and immutable 
pleasure’’; and the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number is “the thesis of a philosopher, 
not the watchword of an army.’ Let us, in all 
things, have faith and patience and humility: “The 
‘eternal truths’ of which metaphysicians speak have 
hardly ever lasted more than a generation.” The 
truth is worked out by collision and opposition, 
negation and determination: let us be honest, and 
never boast. These essays are among the wisest and 
wittiest of modern writings; let us conclude these 
golden sayings with one of the happiest. Psychology 
“is partly sustained by the false analogy of Physical 
Science, and has great expectations from its near 
relationship to Physiology.” A lifelong converse 
with Plato is well justified by the consequent ability 
to say deep truths in a manner so enchanting, so 
“simple in its comeliness.”’ 


FICTION. 


Merety Mary Ann. By I. Zangwill, author of Children of 
the Ghetto,” ete. London: Raphael Tack & Sons. 

THe Wor.p or Cuance. A Novel. By William D. Howells. 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. 

Tue TraGepy oF Ipa Nose. By W. Clark Russell. One 
volume. Illustrated. London: Hutchinson & Co. 


“MERELY MARY ANN” is nothing more than a 
sketch of an episode in two lives, but it does not 
lack the brilliant qualities which have given Mr. 
Zangwill’s former work so high a place in the fiction 
of the day. It is the story of the relations of a 
lodger and a maid-servant—the latter a poor little 
slut, bowed down by the unending toils of her life in 
a dismal lodging-house somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Waterloo Station. The ruined gentleman, 
who is one of many dwellers in the lodging-house, 
has won the heart of the girl by his superiority to 
his fellow-lodgers; but from the height of his own 
superior fastidiousness has hardly deigned to betray 
a consciousness of her existence. He is fighting a 
battle of his own with the world, hardly less terrible 
than Mary Ann’s. Very skilfully and delicately Mr. 
Zangwill lets us see how his aversion to the servant- 
girl is changed into a half-contemptuous tolerance 
of her uncouth ways of speech and action, how he 
awakes one day to a consciousness of the fact that 
she has certain physical attractions, and how he 
drifts unawares into a relationship with her which 
threatens to become dangerous. The girl herself, 
knowing nothing of life, except as it is seen in a 
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London lodging-house, has no thought of anything 
but pleasing her hero, To him she is willing to sacri- 
fice anything, herself included, and more than once he 
seems to be on the point of making her pay the penalty 
of her unselfish devotion. Finally, when his affairs 
have taken a desperate turn, and he finds that he 
must leave London, he invites the girl to accompany 
him. How his intentions are frustrated, and the 
whole situation changed by a somewhat melo- 
dramatic revolution in the state of Mary Ann’s 
affairs, we must leave the reader to discover for him- 
self. The charm of the story—and it is a very real 
charm—lies in the delineation of Mary Ann’s loyal 
little soul, and of its gradual awakening to the new 
world into which her careless lover introduces her. 
It is, perhaps, superfluous to say that the description 
of life in a lodging- house, with its various accompani- 
ments, squalid and otherwise, is as faithful and vivid 
as most of Mr. Zangwill’s descriptions are. The 
delightful little story suffers from the preposterous 
cover in which it appears. 

Whatever may be the faults of Mr. Howells as a 
critic, nobody will dispute his claims to respect as a 
novelist. In “The World of Chance” he is not, it is 
true, at his best. He does not, for example, touch 
the high level he reached in “ A Modern Instance” 
and “ The Rise of Silas Lapham.” But his new book 
is as careful and minute in its character-painting as 
anything he has yet done, and those who like the 
American novel of the new style will read it with 
pleasure. What the book lacks is the element of 
passion. There is one scene in it which the author 
doubtless meant to be specially impressive. <A 
wretched “ crank,’ whose brain has been unhinged 
by religious doubts and domestic troubles, tries to 
murder the heroine, who is also his sister-in-law, and, 
failing in the attempt, commits suicide. But even 
this tragical incident is described by Mr. Howells in 
such a fashion that nobody reading it experiences 
the slightest emotion. A mild interest in the for- 
tunes of the persons of the story is maintained 
throughout the book, but there is not a page in it 
which quickens the pulse; from first to last it is the 
dull chronicle of dull lives that is offered to us. 
Moreover, as is usual in books of this school, 
“nothing happens”—if we except the attempted 
murder and suicide that relieve the monotony of 
the pages. A young man comes to New York with 
a hundred pounds and the manuscript of a novel 
as his sole possessions, He has the usual ups and 
downs of the unknown author, and finally his novel 
is accepted and published by a firm who had in the 
first instance refused it. In the course of his 
negotiations with this firm he forms a half-senti- 
mental friendship with a young lady in their 
employment. He has no idea of love-making, for 
his ambition overrides his somewhat tepid passion. 
In the course of the story, however, he discovers 
that the young lady has become attached to him. 
Why she has done so it is difficult to say, for Mr. 
Shelley Ray, as he is described by Mr. Howells, seems 
to be a singularly cold-blooded and unattractive prig. 
In the end, when his book has secured a certain 
degree of success, he makes a half-hesitating offer of 
his hand to his platonic friend, and is forthwith 
rejected, the young lady admitting that though she 
had once loved him, she does so no longer. There- 
upon the story ends, as it had begun, in the sleeping- 
car of a railway train, which carries Mr. Shelley Ray 
out of the reader’s ken—let us hope for ever. The 
interest does not, it will be seen, depend upon its 
plot, any more than upon its passion; and yet 
interest of a kind it undoubtedly possesses. Mr. 
Howells knows how to give life and actuality to his 
characters. He seems, indeed, to be presenting us 
with a series of portraits, and the general effect of a 
perusal of “The World of Chance” is as depressing 
as the inspection of a photographic album devoted 
to a family whom you do not know and in whom 
you take nointerest. That which strikes the English 
critic most forcibly is the strangely unpleasant 
light in which Mr. Howells sets his fellow-country- 


men and countrywomen. The types he presents to 
us are numerous, and even in their Bohemianism 
they are eminently respectable. But, with the single 
exception of the heroine, there is nothing noble about 
them ; and even in her case we are largely left to 
ourselves to discover her attractiveness. As for the 
rest of the persons of the drama, “ The World of 
Chance” might truthfully bear as its sub-title the 
words, “a book of bores.” Surely Mr. Howells does 
not wish us to believe that these are typical repre- 
sentatives of American society to-day—these dreary 
men and women, with their little fads, their dull 
sententiousness, their moral exactitude, and their 
wofully deficient knowledge of the art of living. 
We can, indeed, understand how such persons might 
consider the sober pages of Mr. Howells wildly 
fascinating and exciting, and as Mr. Howells 
notoriously has an immense circle of American 
readers, we are reluctantly driven to the conclusion 
that his picture of some of his fellow-countrymen is 
not inaccurate. But would that he saw fit to devote 
his great powers of observation and analysis to some 
worthier theme! After all, the social mill cannct 
yet have ground all the millions of the American 
a into one depressing and disagreeable simili 
tude. 

Mr. Clark Russell is as fertile as ever in the in- 
vention of stirring incidents and exciting episodes of 
ocean life. “The Tragedy of Ida Noble” is a short 
story, but no one can complain that it lacks material, 
and it has evidently been compressed into one 
volume, instead of being expanded into three, merely 
to suit the convenience of the author. A young 
officer on a merchant ship finds himself—by one of 
those unlooked-for accidents with which Mr. Clark 
Russell's readers are familiar—afloat on the Atlantic 
in a small boat without food or drink. He is rescued 
by the crew of a strange craft, La Cassandra, the 
owners of which are two Spanish gentlemen. One of 


‘these Spaniards tells Mr. Portlack, the rescued 


sailor, that he is'on a voyage to the west coast of 
Scotland for the purpose of rescuing his wife, who 
has been taken away from him by her family and is 
now forcibly detained at her father’s house in the 
North. He presses Portlack to join him in his ex- 
pedition, and the latter agrees to do so on the under- 
standing that the story he has heard is true. In due 
time La Cassandra reaches the little bay near which 
stands the house of Captain Noble, the father of the 
lady whom. the Spaniard claims as his wife. There 
is a midnight assault, in which the captain of the 
vessel is shot dead, but from which the Spaniards 
return in triumph, bringing the Helen of the little 
war with them. It is at this point that the real 
interest of the story begins. Mr. Clark Russell has 
almost as keen a delight in the solution of psycho- 
logical problems as in describing a storm or a ship- 
wreck, and a very pretty psychological problem it is 
which the case of Ida Noble offers. We shall not 
spoil the enjoyment of our readers by revealing it. 
They will find it stated in full in the breezy and 
ever-pleasant pages which Mr. Clark Russell knows 
so well how to write. 


“POOR GERALDINE.” 
Miss Jewsspury’s Letrers TO Mrs. Cartyte. London: Longmans. 


SomE rules, some ethical code for biographers and editors there 
must be; common decency, ordinary fair-dealing, demand it. 
By the law of England you cannot libel the dead: by the law of 
Nature a dead man cannot punch a living man’s head; but, both 
these laws notwithstanding, everyone must acknowledge that in 
the broad field of morals even the dead have what may be fairly, 
though doubtless incorrectly, called rights. What are their 
rights? That task we must respectfully decline to undertake 
at this present; but we are willing, even anxioas, to assist the 
enterprise, which is one which must soon be compassed. By 
way of doing so we put the following case and leave it to be 
dealt with and disposed of by the Doctor Dubitantiwm we so 
eagerly desiderate. 

Miss Jewsbury and Mrs. Carlyle were great friends. Life 
had gone somewhat hardly with both of them; they loved one 
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another, and wrote to one another familiar letters. Miss Jews- 
bury survived Mrs. Carlyle, and then her turn came to die. The 
rest of the case we will quote from Mrs. Ireland’s preface to 
the volume before us :— 

‘Among her (Miss Jewsbury’s) last acts was one of 
loyalty, for, propped up on her bed of pain, she manfully 
destroyed day by day all the letters from Mrs, Carlyle 
which were in her possession, having promised that she 
would do so. Death stopped the process, and the dying 
hand left one letter, which I printed in my life of Mrs. 
Carlyle.” 

The question we put to our imaginary moralist is, What is 
the proper epithet whereby to describe the conduct of the pub- 
lisher of the single letter which dropped undestroyed from thie 
dead fingers of the woman to whom it was addressed ? 

The partieular book under notice is made up of Miss Jews- 
bury’s half of this correspondence. Mrs. Carlyle, dying, as she 
unhappily did, very suddenly, had no time to destroy Miss 
Jewsbury’s letters as Miss Jewsbury was able to destroy (with 
one exception) Mrs. Carlyle’s. That Mrs. Carlyle would have 
destroyed these letters had she had the chance is literally 
certain, for in such cases promises are usually mutual; and as 
Miss Jewsbury had given her promise, it is most likely Mrs. 
Carlyle likewise gave hers. But the letters were not destroyed, 
and here accordingly they are in a costly and well-printed 
volume which makes the heap of “ Carlyle ” literature perceptibly 
heavier. 

They are very poor reading. That Miss Jewsbury was a 
delightful personality we are certain: we are also certain that 
she did not possess the faculty divine of making that personality 
felt heomak het pen. Her letters to Mrs. Carlyle have no 
charm whatever; not one of them is worth reading. There is 
no harm in saying this. Few indeed are the persons whose 
letters can stand the test of being printed one after another, 
and all by themselves, in a volume. It is amazing dull work 

laying battledore and shuttlecock with only one battledore. 
Here we have, through four hundred and forty-three pages, Miss 
Jewsbury in a state of ap ee anxiety about Mrs. Carlyle— 
advising her, adjuring her, doctoring her, bidding her, as it were, 
to show her tongue—but of Mrs. Carlyle herself, of the patient, 
we have neveratrace. The loss is irremediable, for of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s letters we do not believe we could ever have enough. 
Our sense of loss makes us almost angry—most unreasonably so 
—with Miss Jewsbury. All Geraldine and no Jane makes Jack 
a dull boy—so we pettishly, though indecorously, exclaim. 

Mrs. Carlyle’s influence can be traced over her impression- 
able and faithful friend, but it is not very pleasant to trace it. 
The bow of Achilles was not easily bent, nor did it lie within the 
scope of Miss Jewsbury’s powers to swear the oaths of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. Miss Jewsbury’s ‘‘ What the devils” and other 
expletives fall flatly upon the ear; it is mimicry, not humour. 


“ SUBJECTS OF SOCIAL WELFARE.” 
Sussects oF Soctan WELYaRE. By the Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair. 
K.C.B., M.P., LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S. Second Edition. London an 
Melbourne: Cassell & Co, ‘ 

Lorp PLAYFAIR has collected a series of addresses and articles 
on subjects which concern the Public Health, Industrial Wealth, 
and National Education. They were written or delivered at 
various times from 1846 to 1888 in magazines so different as 
Good Words and the Contemporary Review, or to bodies so 
dissimilar as the Social Science Congress, the British Associa- 
tion, the Midland Institute, and the House of Commons, yet 
there are no variations in style. Lord hs aw was always the 
Professor, but always an interesting professor; he brought to 
every subject not merely profound knowledge, but a store of 
= and fresh illustrations. He ransacked the Bible, the 
classics, and the whole range of modern literature, and used 
his learniug so pleasantly that he could make the House of 
Commons listen to a lecture on applied science. We would even 
prophesy that he will give the House of Lords just the same 
sort of addresses without boring the most frivolous of the peers. 
Mr. Gladstone may have sent him there to complete Lord 
Salisbury’s neglected economic education in the pleasantest 
way possible. 

hese collected essays make a very interesting book, stuffed 
full with tit-bits (the word is not inappropriate) of curious fact 
or conjecture. Even if one is not convinced that Lot’s wife was 
turned into asphalte (p. 264), one likes to be told so, and 
“The Book of Tobit,” which may have puzzled many people, 
acquires a new interest when it is treated as a “ distinct hygienic 
allegory” (p. 8). But perhaps sometimes, if we might hazard a 
eriticism, Lord Playfair carries his facility for illustration too 
far, and argues from the particular to the general. In the 
lectures on sanitation and technical education this does not 
matter, for no reasonable man doubts as to their usefulness; all 
that is needed is someone to wake us up to their necessity. But 
in economies it is not quite the same; some reasonable men, in 
America, at least, have doubts on the subjects of Protection and 
monometalism, and they are hardly treated fairly. Not content 
with demolishing the demagogues who ascribe every high wage 
in America to Protection, Lord Playfair goes on to assert that 
“the unprotected industries in the United States have higher 


wages than the protected trades.”” Whether or no this is true as 
a general statement, it is not proved by the examples adduced— 
“The unprotected bakers win £34, while the protected makers 
of men’s clothes get £57.” Surely it is an abuse of words to call 
bakers unprotected; they possess a natural monopoly of the 
home market, which in the case of goods which can be trans- 
ported from Europe is only feebly imitated by tariff laws. The 
more intelligent American Protectionists only aim at giving to 
the workers in importable articles a share of that extra profit 
which naturally comes from the virgin soil of the West, 
primarily, to workers on the land; and, secondarily, to the 
makers of necessary articles which cannot be imported. Free 
Traders have so many legitimate ways of showing this to be a 
mistaken policy, that it is a pity to overstate their case. 


A PICTURE CATALOGUE. 

CATALOGUE OF A Loan CoLLECTION OF PICTURES, PRINCIPALLY OF THE 
Frencu Scnoot oF 1830. Exhibited at Lawrie and Company’s 
Galleries, 15, Old Bond Street. Glasgow: Maclehose & Sons. 

Ir is not often that an art catalogue aspires to the dignity of a 
review all to itself, but this catalogue is not as other catalogues. 
It is a large and handsome volume, not exactly calenlated to 
accompany the picture-lover to an exhibition—unless in addition 
to a small boy and a portable easel or lectern—but it forms a 
welcome and interesting souvenir of the collection it represents. 
This consists of thirty pictures, of which the majority are 
French, including eight Corots and two Millets—one of them 
the beautiful “ Tacileans du Troupeau.” Among the other 
names represented are Daubigny, Diaz, Rousseau, Troyon, and 
Dupré, and we have two Meissoniers — the “ Hallebardier” 
(1857) and “ Regnard dans son Cabinet ” (1862). Of English 
pictures there is a Gainsborough (* Mrs. Hatchett ”),a Reynolds 
(‘Miss Theophila Palmer’’), and a Romney; also Constable’s 
“ Barges on the Stour,” and Turner’s “ Fishing-boats entering 
Calais Harbour.” The photogravures, which are somewhat un- 
equal (the darker masses of some of the landscapes reproduced 
being vague in the extreme), are executed by Maclure, Mac- 
donald & Co., Glasgow. That of Corot’s “ Lac de Garde” is 
among the best ; but in the Turner the texture of the canvas is 
more prominent than anything else. Whether this is the fault 
of the process or not we do not know. 

Only in some cases is the ownership or locality of the pictures 
noted ; and this, in the catalogue of a loan exhibition, is a serious 
fault of omission. Otherwise the notes are carefully done, 
though, like others of the same kind, they contain (as if by way 
of compensation for the defect above alluded to} plenty of in- 
formation which the reader finds quite supertiuous, unless, 
indeed, he is minded to substitute the catalogue for a visit to 
the exhibition. One piece of information, however, we have 
which is not superfluous—viz., that the expression of the eyes 
in Reynold’s portrait of ‘Theophila Palmer ” (No. 25) “is ex- 
ceedingly sweet and winning.” As the lids and lashes of 
Theophila’s eyes are all that we can see in the portrait, we 
certainly should not be able, unassisted, to guess at their 
expression ; but it is possible that here the reproduction (which 
we have had no opportunity of comparing with the original) 
may be to blame. 


THE ALDINE SHELLEY. 

Tue Porticat Works or Percy ByssHE SHELLEY. Edited, with a 
Memoir, by H. Buxton Forman. (‘‘ Aldine Edition of the British 
Poets.’’) Fivwe vols. London: George Bell & Sons. 

As Mr. Forman’s library edition of Shelley is the most imposing, 

so is his handy and elegant republication of the poet in the 

“ Aldine Series” the neatest and most compact of such editions 

as lay claim to typographical elegance. The beautifal illustra- 

tions of the larger edition are necessarily omitted, but nothing is 
wanting to the comprehension of the text. If many notes re- 
lating to the latter are omitted, it is because Mr. Forman is 
justly entitled to consider his text in general a tertus receptus. 

No type could be clearer or more comfortable, and this issue has 

the further advantage of a condensed but adequate memoir. 


TROPICAL AGRICULTURE. 

A Text-Boor or Tropican AcricurturE. By H. A. Alford Nicholls, 
M.D., F.L.S., etc. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
THE Jamaica Government some time ago offered a premium 
for the best text-book on “Tropical Agriculture” specially 
adapted for the use of the colleges and higher schools in that 
colony, and Dr. Nicholls, of Dominica, was successful in the com- 

tition. The scope of the book has since been extended so as to 
include nearly all the agricultural products cultivated in the 
tropics, and in its revised form it has been adopted by the 
Governments of other colonies besides Jamaica as a text-book for 

rospective peasant proprietors, planters, and young settlers who 

ave their own way to make in the world. Dr. Nicholls claims, 
and with justice, that the volume is no mere compilation, but 
a record of experience, study and observation. He has tried, in 
fact, to write just the practical book which he could nowhere 
find twelve years ago, when he began to grapple with the diffi- 
culties which beset the inexperienced planter. Questions relat 
ing to the soil, the climate, plant-life, the rotation of crops, 
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drainage, irrigation, manures, tillage, pruning and grafting are 
in turn diseussed, and then the most approved methods of eul- 
tivating coffee, tea, the sugar-cane, tobacco, fruits, spices, drugs, 
dyes, and cereals are explained. The book has had the revision 
of Mr. D. Morrir, F.L.S., Assistant Director of the Royal 
Gardens, Kew, and for many years Director of the Botanical 
Department in Jamaica. Scientific accuracy has also been 
secured as far as possible in the illustrations; in fact, most of 
the engravings scattered through the text have been copied, by 
permission of the authorities of the Royal Gardens, from the 
official guide to Kew. The value of such a work to those who 
look forward to life in the tropics is not open to question. 
A word of hearty commendation is due to the author for the 
manner in which he has contrived to unite scientific aceuracy 
and practical advice. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


HALF a century ago George Borrow published ‘‘ The Bible in 
Spain,” and found himself famous. The title of the book 
certainly did not promise much, at all events, in the way of 
romantic adventure, but those who then made acquaintance with 
this picturesque, racy, unconventional writer, felt that a new 
power had arisen in English literature. “The Bible in Spain ” 
came to be regarded, even in its author's lifetime, as a classic 
book, and the ecrities of the early Victorian epoch described it 
as something between “ Gil Blas” and “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
We are not prepared to endorse that view, even though George 
Borrow once declared that he regarded himself as “a Le Sage 
in water-colours,” but the volume will always hold its own asa 
unique record of travel. George Borrow was forty when it 
appeared, scarcely more than midway through his career, for he 
died in 1881 at the ripe age of seventy-eight. He was early 
thrown on his own resources, and after a dull in London 
in the cheerless by-paths of literature, he turned his back upon 
the city and beeame a veritable roving Englishman. He was a 
linguist of no mean ability, and he traversed a considerable part 
of Europe studying the mame | dialects, and making himself 
at home by the eamp fires of wandering tribes of gypsies. 
“ Lavengro,” which is perhaps his most remarkable book, was 

ublished in 1850, and in it fact and fiction are strangely 
lended. There are passages in it only possible to the hand of 
genius, but it is unequal, and as a whole lacks the characteristics 
of a finished work of art. Mr. Theodore Watts, than whom few 
men are entitled to speak with more authority on all that con- 
cerns George Borrow, says with truth that the book has been 
regarded by some as a spoilt autobiography, and by others 
as spoilt fiction; but he hints at a possible solution of the 
mystery when he adds that George Borrow once told 
him that an autobiography was not a mere record of the 
incidents of a man’s life, but rather the picture of the man him- 
self in character and in soul. Mr. Watts adds that he has reason 
to believe that Borrow sat down to write his own life in 
‘“‘Lavengro,” but his imagination led him to attempt a more 
diffieult task. He is described by Mr. Watts, in an admirable 
critical introduction to this notable accession to the ‘ Minerva 
Library of Famous Books,” as a splendid literary amateur, a 
man of deep sympathy with human kind, and, even in old age, a 
true child of nature. This extraordinary book is pervaded from 
the first page to the last with the personality of its author, and it 
contains descriptive passages of superb vigour and unerring 
insight. Those who have not yet encountered the scholar, the 
gypsy, and the priest who figure in the pages of ‘ Lavengro,” 
ought not to lose any time in making their acquaintance. 

A quaint old black-letter book, “ Information for Pilgrims 
unto the Holy Land,” has just been reproduced in facsimile, 
with an introduction by Mr. E. Gordon Duff, from a unique 
copy belonging to the Tocalty of Advocates at Edinburgh. The 
original was printed in 1498 by Caxton’s successor, Wynkyn 
de Worde. The “Information for Pilgrims” was one of 
Wynkyn de Worde’s earliest books; in fact, it was printed in 
Westminster seven years after Caxton’s death, when his former 
assistant was still carrying on the business under his old master’s 
roof. Three years later Wynkyn de Worde moved to a more 
central position in Fleet Street, and by that time he had printed 
more than one hundred books. Pilgrimages from Western 
Europe to the Holy Land began in the fourth century, and 
the ovens of all classes soon came to regard them as a 
means of grace. The journey was long and laborious, and 
there were perils by land as well as by sea; and as time 
Lavencro: THE Scnotar, THE Gypsy, THE Priest. By Somme Borrow, 

author of ‘‘The Bible in Spain,’’ ete. With an Introduction by 


Theodore Watts. ‘‘ Minerva Library of Famous Books.’’ London, 
New York, and Melbourne: Ward, Lock & Co. Crown 8vo. (2s.) 
INFORMATION FOR PILGRIMS UNTO THE Hoty Lanp. Edited by E, 


Gordon Duff. London: Lawrence & Bullen. Demy 8vo. 

W. E. Guapstong: Great Commoner. By Walter Jerrold, 
author of ‘‘ Michael Faraday : Man of Science,” etc. Illustrated, 
London: S. W. Partridge & Co. Crown 8vo, (ls. 6d.) 

Tue Sunpay Scuoor TEACHER's MANUAL, Maps and Illustrations. 
ant I. London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. Demy 8vo,. 
(6d.) 

Tue Nations Arounp Israet. By A. Keary, author of ‘Early 
Egyptian History.”’ Illustrated. London and New York: Mac- 
& Co. Crown 8vo. 


went on and the movement grew formidable, the Saracens 
had to be faced. Afterwards curiosity and a love of ad- 
venture brought pilgrimage into fashion, and many under- 
took it who were not inspired by the religious impulse, 
and some of the later English pilgrimages seem to have been of 
a character which could scarcely fail to bring the whole move- 
ment into contempt. Sir John Mandeville’s fantastic account 
of his travels in the East stimulated the curiosity of a credulous 
age, and served still further to deprive subsequent pilgrimages 
of all religious significance. “The Information for Pilgrims” 
was intended, as its name indicates, as a guide-book, and it 
opens with a number of itineraries, and then follow practical 
directions, many of which are not less odd than explicit. The 
book throws considerable light on the social conditions which 
prevailed in England at a period when the prestige of pilgrim- 
age was beginning to dwindle, and was soon to be swept away 
by the scorn born of the new learning, and the faith which made 
war with superstition at the Reformation. Mr. Gordon Duff 
does well to lay stress on the fact that it is only when we read 
a book like this that we are able to appreciate the contrast 
between the real and the ideal pilgrim—the pilgrim of romance 
and art, and the pilgrim who bargained for two hot meals a day, 
and who carried with him, in addition to many creature comforts 
of a minor sort, “two barrels of wine, a pen of poultry, and a 
feather-bed.” Verily, pilgrimages had long onal to be heroic, 
or to possess a religious meaning, when Wynkyn de Worde’s 
little book, with its crafty worldly-wise counsels, was considered 
a vade mecum for the saints. 

There is nothing in the least degree remarkable about Mr. 
Walter Jerrold’s monograph on ‘““W. E. Gladstone: England’s 
Great Commoner.” It is enough to say that it is written with 
simplicity, though not, we are bound to add, with any real 
mastery of the facts and forces of a protracted career and a 
singularly powerful personality. Mr. Jerrold’s narrative is 
fluent rather than wih Sehenael, but it is happily less rhetorical 
than most little books of the kind, nor is it vitiated by unstinted 
eulogy. The memoirs, political and social, of the Queen’s reign 
have naturally been placed under tribute, but we would have 
liked the book better if Mr. Jerrold had more frankly avowed 
the sources from which his quotations are taken. Although the 
volume is surprisingly cheap, it contains quite a number, of 
capital portraits and other illustrations. 

The Sunday school teacher whose heart is in his work 
quickly discovers that if he is to help others in any real and high 
sense, he must himself be always willing to learn, and in these 
days, when secular education is everywhere making rapid strides, 
it is more than ever imperative that the quality of the teaching 
offered to the young by church and chapel should he kept 
abreast of the growing intelligence of the times. There is truth 
in the assertion that there is no stronger evidence of the 
progress of Sunday schools than that which is afforded by the 
fact that a special department of literature has been called into 
existence within recent years to meet the demand created b 
such beneficent work. e have just received the first instal- 
ment of a new serial—which is to, be completed in twelve monthly 
parts—entitled “The Sunday School Teacher's Bible Manual,” 
and it evidently aims at being a work of reference of the utmost 
practical utility. The arrangement is alphabetical, and the sco 
of the book appears to cover the whole field of inquiry. The 
manners and customs, for instance, are explained, the nature of 
miracles, and the evidence on which those of Seripture rest, are 
discussed, and the teaching embodied in our Lord’s parables is 
unfolded. Questions relating to the topography of Palestine, 
and to the ethnology and history of the Bible, are dealt with ; 
the results of modern archeological research are also indicated, 
and Dr. Hunter has in other directions—if we may judge at least 
from the first sixty pages of the book—done his best to bring 
the work into line with contemporary scholarship. Illustrations 
have been introduced where necessary into the text, and admir- 
able coloured maps enhance the value of the volume as a book of 
reference. 

We are glad to weleome a new and cheap edition of Miss 
Keary’s attractive and well-informed account of the early history 
of the great Eastern Empires, whose territories surrounded 
Palestine in Old Testament days. The book, “The Nations 
Around Israel,” was first published upwards of twenty years ago, 
and its merits—they are both scholarly and picturesque—have 
been considerable enough to keep it in steady demand. There 
is truth in the assertion that one great distinction between the 
history of the early ages of the world, as we gather it from the 
narratives of Scripture or from the records on Egyptian tombs, 
Chaldean monuments, and Assyrian cylinders, is that whilst one 
account confronts us with real men and women, and shows us 
their joys and sorrows, their struggles and temptations, the 
other continually disappoints, by offering us oaly long lists of 
names, or at the best minute details concerning the outward 
forms of life, but nothing which helps us to understand in- 
dividual thought and character. Miss Keary, in these chapters, 
brings the minute knowledge of ancient manners and customs, 
which have been brought to light by the researches of travellers 
like Layard and Rawlinson, to the interpretation of the sacred 
page, and the book certainly fulfils its avowed aim, by making 
— points of the Bible history more intelligible to ordinary 
readers. 
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THE WEEK. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill on 
Thursday, in a House whose thin- 
ness was a striking testimony of 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


. the, unreality of the opposition to the measure. 


His speeclt was a lofty appeal to the calm reason 
and the higher sentiments of the House, and 
his argument was stated with a lucidity, force, 
and beauty of style which he himself has never 
surpassed. Taking Mr. Chamberlain’s article in 
this month’s Nineteenth Century as a _ typical 
expression of the Unionist case, he showed that 
that case rested mainly on the assumption that Irish 
people are “hopelessly misconstructed” as human 
beings, and that if it is once admitted that they are 
made like other folk, with ordinary human faculties 
and human feelings, the principal argument against 
Home Rule falls to the ground. The speech of Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, who moved the rejection of 
the Bill, was mainly remarkable for the extent to 
which he repudiated some of the most cherished 
shibboleths of his colleagues. He did not believe 
that the Irish under Home Rule would go in for 
religious intolerance or the establishment of a 
Catholic ascendency. He did not believe in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s theory that the Irish are either morally or 
intellectually the inferiors of other white men. He 
did not believe in coercion, and he did not believe in 
the present system of governing Ireland from Dublin 
Castle. He complained, however, that the Irish peers 
are not so well treated under the constitution pro- 
vided in the present Home Rule Bill as they were in 
that of the Bill of 1886, and he regretted that there 
was not, as in 1886, a great measure for buying out 
the Irish landlords tacked on to the Bill. These 
are hardly arguments which will undermine the 
British democratic faith in Home Rule, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach may be reminded that in 
1886 Mr. Gladstone warned the Irish peers and 
the Irish landlords that the sands in the hour glass 
were running out. Sir Michael should remember the 
story of the Sibylline books. The Irish peers and 
landlords have nobody to blame but themselves if they 
have missed their richest opportunity, and it is to be 
feared that they have very few who will pity them 
in their vain regrets. 


THE great anti-Home Rule demonstration at 
Belfast duly took place last Tuesday. According to 
the Times and other friendly authorities, a proces- 


sion of eighty thousand men marched past the stand 
on which Mr. Balfour was seated, whilst a crowd 
equally numerous watched the proceedings. No one 
will doubt either the largeness of the crowd or the 
sincerity of the hatred felt by those composing it for 
the Home Rule Bill. The ascendency party in Ulster, 
forming little more than a moiety of the population 
of the province, hate Home Rule for reasons which 
are, at least, entirely practical. According to Mr. 
Balfour, the Ulster artisan believes that Home Rule 
will mean to him the loss of employment and a 
diminution of wages; the Ulster man of business 
believes that to him it means the alternative of ruin 
or of transferring his business to a happier clime. 
These being, on the indisputable authority of Mr. 
Balfour, the settled convictions of the artisans and 
merchants of Ulster as to the meaning of Home Rule, 
we need not feel surprised that they are thoroughly 
in earnest in their hatred of it. Fortunately, it is: 
not by selfish and sordid considerations of this kind 
that great national questions are decided. We 
believe the Ulster artisans and merchants to be 
entirely mistaken in their belief as to the conse- 
quences of the passing of Home Rule; but we are in- 
debted to their champion for having explained so 
clearly what it is that has roused them to their 
present state of excitement. 


THE organs of coercion in the Press are making 
frantic efforts to represent the Belfast meeting as an 
event of colossal importance. In happy forgetfulness 
of the far greater demonstrations which were held in 
all the chief provincial towns of this country in 1866 
in favour of Parliamentary reform, these journalists 
represent the Belfast gathering as an event un- 
precedented in our history. To what depths of 
folly some of them have descended in their 
excitement may be gathered from the language 
used by one of them, the special correspondent of the 
Times 

“This day has been a crisis in the history of the nefarious 
Home Rule scheme. It has made abundantly plain the fact 
that the hard-thinking, and, if necessity arises, the hard-fighting, 
North will simply not tolerate Home Rule, It has proved to 
the world, with the certainty of mathematical truth, the faet— 
for fact it is—that no man calling himself a statesman can, 
while he retains possession of his “sober senses, apply to the 
North of Ireland that particular form of coercion which is con- 
templated by the Home Rule Bill. The battalions of hard 
men, obviously of Scotch aneestry, and tolerably free from Irish 
blood, simply protest that they will never surrender to that 
sacerdotal domination which is the essence of the Home Rule 
Bill. The man who shall dare to foree that Bill forward 
will have committed a political crime and will be attempting 
a political impossibility.” 
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WE ought almost to apologise to our readers for 
quoting this outburst of hysterical nonsense, but it 
is typical of the language now heard from the 
opponents of Home Rule, and it is worth noticing as 
an indication of the depth of despair in which they 
are plunged. Yet it is melancholy to think that in 
foolish declamation of this kind, and in threats more 
or less veiled of forcible resistance to the law, a great 
political party now finds its only weapons. On 
Tuesday Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Courtney 
all spoke at different places on the Home Rule 
question, and though none of them sank to the 
depth of folly attained by the newspaper corre- 
spondent we have quoted, it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that their speeches were merely an 
amplification of his turgid rhetoric. Even Mr. 
Courtney, from whom better things might have been 
expected, could only dwell upon the iniquity of this 
so-called “coercion” of the North of Ireland—a 
curious phrase by which to describe a measure con- 
ferring enlarged rights of self-government upon the 
population of a country. That the alternative to its 
passing must be the real coercion of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Irishmen seems to be a matter of no 
account in the eyes of these advocates of the 
existing ascendency system. They evidently believe 
that the small minority in the North, “ obviously of 
Scotch ancestry and tolerably free from Irish blood,” 
as the Times describes them, form a sacred caste, 
whose exclusive rights and privileges are to be 
maintained at the cost of no matter what injustice 
to the rest of the population of the country. 


WE have discussed elsewhere one very serious 
aspect of the movement in Ulster—the extent to 
which that movement depends upon open menaces of 
civil war and armed resistance to the Government. 
Mr. Balfour professed to be greatly scandalised, a 
_ few years ago, by the fact that Mr. Morley, a Privy 
Councillor and ex-Minister, had gone to Ireland to 
see for himself something of the working of the 
Coercion Act. Yet this same Mr. Balfour has now 
himself visited Ireland, not for the purpose of 
watching a quasi-judicial procedure, but in order to 
take part in a meeting the whole object of which is 
the incitement of an ignorant and prejudiced popu- 
lation to armed resistance to the law. We presume 
he has done so because he knows that the ways of 
the present Chief Secretary are different from his 
own, and that he does not run those risks of police 
prosecutions and their consequences which would 
certainly have attended a gathering like that at 
Belfast, if it had been held in Dublin or Cork, to 
protest against the iniquities of the Coercion Act, 
whilst he was in office. 


Ir might be worth the time the question would 
occupy if some member would ask the Secretary for 
War whether one of the most amusing features of 
the Belfast masquerade was not a distinct breach of 
the military regulations, and the result of a new 
departure in the customs of the War Office. This 
was the wearing by many of the processionists of 
cast-off soldiers’ uniforms from which the regimental 
badges, numbers, etc., had not been removed. ‘ Most 
of the Orange bandsmen,” we read, “ were in English 
military uniform. Some had the complete dress of 
the 8th Hussars,and others had various infantry tunics, 
withthe territorial names still on theshoulder-straps.” 
It has, we believe, been the custom of the War Office 
regularly every season to export the tunics and 
helmets—not the trousers, these being unnecessary 
—for which Mr. Atkins has no further occasion, to 
the torrid regions of the Dark Continent, where it is 
well known they give unbounded delight. It be- 
comes, therefore, a serious question whether the dis- 
continuance of this cheap and effective means of 
pleasing these friendly powers may not have a dele- 
terious effect upon our relations with them, and it 


would be well to have an authoritative statement 
on the two points—(1) whether it is in accordance 
with military regulations for persons not British 
soldiers to wear these uniforms within the British 
Isles, and (2) whether it is desirable to deprive our 
dusky allies of this innocent source of savage enjoy- 
ment in order to minister to kindred instincts on 
the part of whiter warriors in Belfast. If Mr. 
Balfour, at the same time, could be induced to betray 
some of the sentiments with which he was inspired 
when those cohorts filed before his ssthetic eye, the 
gloom and tension of the House might for a few gay 
moments be relieved. 


THE best possible sort of answer to Mr. Balfour’s 
Orange campaign was furnished by the meetings of 
the Protestant Home Rulers in Dublin, on Wednes- 
day, to give expression to their opinions on the Home 
Rule Bill. Members in want of fresh arguments for 
the Second Reading debate may be recommended to 
look up the full reports of these meetings in the Irish 
papers. They abound in striking evidences that the 
Protestant sentiment of Ireland is by no means ex- 
clusively represented by the clamorous gentlemen 
of Ulster who alternately threaten and howl 
about “ Popish persecution.” It is probable, indeed, 
that the soundest element of Irish Protestantism, 
soundest in intellectual vigour and in religious 
spirit, is that which has rallied with such serene 
and generous enthusiasm to Home Rule. The Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, who is now a Protestant, the elect 
of a Catholic Corporation, presided at the meeting 
on Wednesday night, and, as one of the speakers on 
the occasion remarked, it will be time for Belfast to 
lecture Dublin on toleration when its Protestant 
Corporation elects a Roman Catholic Lord Mayor. 


Ir we may believe the leading organ of the 
Opposition, the Ministry and their supporters have 
met with a crushing blow this week. It is not the 
theatrical performance at Belfast, with its stage- 
thunder and limelight rhetoric, that has stunned the 
Government. Something much more terrible has 
happened to them. Mr. Chamberlain has written a 
letter to the Times, and this is the way in which 
that journal receives it :—‘ The letter addressed to 
us by Mr. Chamberlain this morning will send a 
feverish shiver through the Separatist ranks. It 
is marked by all the characteristics which make 
them habitually quail and cry out whenever 
its author undertakes the business of chastising 
them.” After this, of course, there is nothing more 
to be said, and we must leave the demolished Minis- 
terialists to recover life if they can. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s letter, it may be remarked, deals with ob- 
struction, and is a denial that anything of the sort 
has been practised in the present Parliament. Its 
author, with characteristic ignorance, does not seem 
to be aware of the frank confessions which Mr. 
Lowther, Colonel Saunderson, and other gentlemen 
have recently made. We hope he will not be sur- 
prised to discover that the public regard these 
persons as higher authorities on the subject of 
obstruction than even the self-appointed “chastiser” 
of the Liberal party. 


IRIsH trade is paralysed by the Home Rule Bill, 
and Irish savings bank depositors (many of them, 
doubtless, domestics in Unionist households) are daily 
withdrawing their deposits. So we are told every 
morning of our lives. Still there is one significant 
bit of information which we receive once a week— 
the amount of the gross weekly traffic returns of 
the great railway companies in England and Ire- 
land ; a recognised barometer of the state of trade. 
Looking at the returns of the three great Irish com- 
panies for the last six weeks, we find that there isa 
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decrease as compared with the corresponding week of 
last year in only two cases in the whole eighteen. 
But even here the decrease is very slight. Two of 
the companies have more mileage open this year, yet 
the earnings per mile are either more or not appre- 
ciably less; while for the whole quarter all three 
show some increase—which is more than can be 
said of four or five of the greatest English lines. 
Again, trade in general is assuredly no better than 
last year; and as to politics, was not Ireland then 
under the enlightened rule of a Tory Chief 
Secretary? and were not the propertied classes 
of Ireland rejoicing in the fact, instead of, as now, 
organising an effort to depreciate the value of their 
own stocks? Mr. Macartney asked in Thursday’s 
debate why English Liberals did not buy Irish 
railway stocks. But English Liberals are sensible 
enough to wait till the Ulsterian agitation has 
produced its full effect in sending prices down. 
Happily for Ireland it is not the first time that the 
deeds of the hard-headed Ulstermen have been more 
sensible than their words. 


DvRING the first night of the Home Rule debate 
the leaders of the Opposition were busily engaged 
denouncing the Ministry in the provinces. The Duke 
of Devonshire at Bristol, Lord Randolph Churchill 
at Liverpool, and Mr. Goschen at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
were reiterating the attack on the Home Rule Bill 
with no perceptible increase of force. Sir Henry James 
at Bury added a criticism of the Parliamentary tactics 
of the Government. Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham 
took a different standpoint, and courageously out- 
raged the susceptibilities of many of his most earnest 
and constant supporters by addressing a meeting of 
protest against the Direct Veto Bill, which was a 
good deal less harmonious than the other meetings 
referred to above. He insisted on those arguments 
for a more comprehensive scheme of licensing reform 
which have often been expressed in these columns. 
If the Direct Veto Bill is a bad bill, however, the 
force of those arguments is immensely strengthened 
by its introduction. As we have said before, it is 
good so far as it goes. It deals with the mere sale of 
liquor alone—a trade which all temperance reformers 
are agreed it is desirable to modify as soon as 
possible. Mr. Chamberlain made much of. the 
hardships involved for the working classes, and 
destroyed his argument by announcing that in 
Birmingham, at any rate, those classes do not come 
to the poll to defend their own interests, where the 
question is not one of party politics. 


THERE are several good suggestions, and many 
very debatable ones, in the proceedings of the 
annual Conference of Elementary Teachers, which 
has been sitting this week at Liverpool. For instance, 
there can be little doubt that an inspector ought to 
know something, before he is appointed, of the 
practical working of elementary schools; but if the 
requirement were made absolute, as suggested, the 
profession would be open only to elementary 
teachers, which would stereotype professional 
routine—nowhere worse than in the educational 
profession—in the most undesirable way imagin- 
able. Moreover, though it is extremely desir- 
able that training colleges should in some way 
be brought into relation with the Universities, the 
“unification of the educational system” has pro- 
duced such conspicuously undesirable results in 
France that the elementary teachers will be well 
advised to leave their agitation alone. For the 
formal institution of a Minister of Education, assisted 
by a representative educational council, we have, 
on the other hand, only unqualified commendation ; 
and no one will doubt either that the distribution 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


of Government grants might well be better looked 
after, or that the teachers deserve more liberal 
treatment than they now receive in the matter of 
superannuation and pensions. 


But the most taking and, we are afraid, the most 
unpractical suggestion is that of the introduction of 
the decimal system. Some time ago we cited a 
number of instances of the frequent tendency of 
people who have a decimal coinage to count by vulgar 
fractions in ordinary life. We doubt if any of the 
local and customary trade weights, like a truckload 
of coals or a tod of wool (if this still exists), have any 
relation to decimals at al/. If adults will not use a 
decimal system when they have one, we do not see 
how children can be dispensed from the study of 
their “ tables,’ even to save two years of school. 
time. 


THE Behring Sea Arbitration has this week got 
to work in earnest, and its proceedings are being 
followed with minute interest in the various nations 
concerned. The first two days have been occupied 
with a typical lawyers’ skirmish between Mr. Phelps, 
the American counsel, and Sir Charles Russell, over 
the question of the admissibility of certain evidence. 
Mr. Phelps wants the question of American rights 
and that of the seal-preserving regulations to be 
taken as one, and the evidence concerning both to be 
regarded as having been all put in. Sir Charles 
Russell desires these questions separated and that 
affecting the American right dealt with first. On 
this latter he has not any further evidence to 
submit, but he has on the question ‘of the regulations 
for preserving seals. The somewhat technical course 
of thiscontroversy has beenenlivened during the week 
by the discovery of a tremendous mare's nest in the 
midst of the American case. Some of the Russian 
documents on which this rested were found to have 
been falsely translated, and that in a sense favour- 
able to certain of the American contentions. It turns 
out that this falsification was done on his own 
responsibility by the Russian translator employed by 
the American Government, and that this person was 
afterwards discovered to be insane. No one, of course, 
but a madman, or the tool of madmen, would be 
guilty of so foolish a proceeding, and the idea 
that the American Government perpetrated it as a 
trick for bettering their case is one that no intelligent 
person might be expected to dream of entertaining 
for a moment. Yet, strange to say, more than one 
of our morning contemporaries actually did enter- 
tain this idea, and proceeded to moralise solemnly 
upon so sad a delinquency of the Government of so 
great a nation. 


WE are glad to see that English sympathy is to 
be expressed, at a meeting in the South Place Insti- 
tute this evening, with the agitation in the United 
States against the final conclusion of the extradition 
treaty with Russia. Two months ago the Senate— 
forgetting the repulse of similar Russian overtures. 
six years ago, and taken by surprise at a time when 
the mind of the country was fully occupied with 
home affairs—ratified this international “ Fugitive 
Slave Law,” as it has been well called. The treaty 
is, however, still unsigned, and friendly pressure may 
enable President Cleveland to take the action which 
every generous instinct suggests. Stepniak has said 
that ‘no more than three or four persons, who can be 
described as militant revolutionists have claimed the 
right of asylum hitherto offered by Americans.” It 
is not the fate of Russians in America which is now 
in the balance, but the desirability of strengthening 
the Russian autocracy by an American alliance, and 
the credit of America in the eyes of all other free 
peoples. 
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With the last French crisis we deal 
ABROAD. elsewhere. Under other circumstances 
some light might be expected on the 
political situation from the Municipal elections in 
Paris which take place on Sunday week; but the 
Municipal Council, though of late years it has 
been gradually becoming less demonstrative and 
more business-like, has Socialist and anti-bourgeois 
traditions of its own, and stands very far apart 
as a body from the essentially middle-class and 
very indefinite Republicanism which is the political 
faith of the vast majority of the French electorate. The 
list of candidates—in all about 400—does not as yet. 
present that amazing variety of shades of Socialism 
to which we have been accustomed by experience. 
We notice, indeed, only Allemanists, Broussists, and 
* Socialists’ of types further unspecified. But there 
are, besides some “ Labour candidates,” a good many 
“ Revisionists (formerly Boulangists), a few Au- 
tonomists ” (partisans of the Commune in the strict 
sense), and a very few avowed “ Revolutionaries.” 
Two or three of the outgoing members are described 
as “ Reactionaries,” but the description, we imagine, 
is not of their own making. There are besides a 
number of “ Republicans,” but that is even as vague 
a term now as “ Socialist.” 


AT last the general debate on the revision of the 
Belgian Constitution has come to an end, and, after a 
short interval devoted to the settlement of the 
question of procedure, of which we spoke last week, 
the Chamber will proceed to grapple with the details. 
Just now the expectation seems to be that the solu- 
tionof the franchise question will be found in manhood 
suffrage tempered by various checks—either the dual 
vote to fathers of families, or the “ representation of 
interests ’’—that is, class representation in the Senate 
—or plural voting, which has the support of the two 
special committees on Constitutional Revision of the 
Chamber and the Senate (collectively known as “the 
XXVI."), and for which parallels are being cited from 
New South Wales, Sweden, and the election of Boards 
of Guardians in England. The Labour Party is 
ready to accept the first check, but threatens to 
proclaim a general strike if any kind of class repre- 
sentation is introduced—a threat, however, which 
it is not likely to make effectual. The Moderate 
Left now propose to postpone the final settlement, 
provisionally adopting M. Frére-Orban’s proposal 
that the Parliamentary franchise shall be extended 
to all communal and provincial electors—a suggestion 
which has excited the wrath of their advanced col- 
leagues. 


THE expulsion from France of Herr Otto Brandes, 
the Paris correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt, is 
only noticeable for the way in which it has been 
exploited by the semi-official German press in favour 
of the military scheme. It is practically certain that 
Herr Brandes did not write the offensive article 
attributed to him, and that the Asniéres mob did 
assault his family—very possibly without provoca- 
tion. But that is hardly a reason for alleging that 
the French Ministry (now defunct) has been seizing 
on his alleged misdeeds as a means of diverting 
attention from the Panama scandals, and for demand- 
ing the addition of eighty thousand men to the 
permanent strength of the German army in conse- 
quence. Yet this was the line taken by the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 


THE Reichstag meets again on Thursday next. 
The debate on the second reading of the Army Bill 
will begin towards the end of the following week. 
Only the Conservatives and Independent Conserva- 
tives, together numbering 85 members out of a total 
of 499, with perhaps a few stray National Liberals, 
will vote for the proposals of the Government. As 
only very slight reductions, if any, will be accepted 


by the Chancellor, a dissolution may be decided on 
by the end of the month. And it is almost certain 
that the next Reichstag will be more hostile to the 
scheme than the present one. The discontent of the 
agricultural interests has this week found expression 
among the South German growers of tobacco, who 
have held a meeting at Speyer and threatened to 
join the Social Democrats en masse unless the 
Government does something to render the growth of 
the weed more profitable. 


PRINCE BISMARCK'S seventy-eighth birthday was 
celebrated with great enthusiasm at Friedrichsruhe 
on Saturday, but his utterances have hardly touched 
on the political situation. It is reported, how- 
ever, that his son, Count Herbert Bismarck, is about 
to emerge from his rural retirement and accept a 
safe seat in the next-Reichstag. 


THERE are several noticeable features in the 
politics of the Dual Monarchy just now—chiefly the 
rumours of the impending retirement of Count 
Taaffe, partly on grounds of ill-health, and his 
replacement by Count Thun-Hohenstein, Governor of 
Bohemia; the agitation for the extension of the 
franchise in Austria; and the friction which the 
visit of the Archduke Rainier to the King of Italy, 
on the occasion of his silver wedding, but not to 
the Pope, is reported to have caused between the 
Imperial Court and the Vatican. Itiseven said that 
an autograph letter has been written by the Emperor 
to the Pope assuring him that the visit is a mere 
matter of political necessity, and has no bearing 
whatever on the relations between the Papacy 
and the Italian kingdom. But the _ progress 
of events in Hungary is hardly likely to lessen the 
friction. It is reported, though with reserve, that 
the Emperor has consented to the proposals of the 
Ministry. The veteran Kossuth has just spoken 
out strongly in favour of supporting them. But 
Count Apponyi and his followers are tending more 
and more in the Ultramontane direction ; and, as we 
expected, the Church is falling back for support on 


the Roumanians and the Croats, who count for little: 


in the Chambers, but may come to count in the 
country for a good deal more than they do at 
present. 


THE dreary revelations of the “little Panama 
scandal” centinue in Italy,in spite of the Easter 
holidays; but the centre of interest has shifted from 
Rome to Palermo, where a local paper has taken up 
the cause of the Duca della Verdura—a Senator who 
is compromised by the revelations affecting the 
Banco di Sicilia, in the management of which he 
took the leading part—and has published a letter 
to him from the present Premier, asking for an 
advance of money to a local politician for use 
during the last General Election, as well as others 
recommending a late Under-Secretary and others 
for the like accommodation. Most of the personages 
concerned, however, are probably unknown 
outside Italy. But otherwise political news is at 
a standstill. So, unfortunately, are the financial 
reforms which were to be the chief glory of the 
Giolitti Ministry—except, indeed, the dangerous 
amalgamation of the banks of issue. The introduc- 
tion of the proposed Government monopoly of alcohol 
and of mineral oils is to be put off till next year. In 
the interval the Ministry—so it is stated—will con- 
sider what can be done in the way of taxing playing- 
cards. Last year it was matches. Such are the feeble 
devices with which Italy meets the drain imposed 
by the Triple Alliance. But even the visit of the 
German Emperor and his suite—for whom extensive 
preparations are being made, at the utmost incon- 
venience to all concerned—will not avail to restore 
the popularity of that combination in Italy. The 
Emperor, by the way, is now said to have been in- 
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vited by King Humbert to his silver wedding during 
his visit to Rome in 1888. 


Tue new Servian Skupshtina met for the first 
time on Thursday, but was about to adjourn until 
after the Greek Easter on Sunday week. Until the 
validation (or otherwise) of the numerous disputed 
elections it is wholly uncertain whether the Liberal 
Government will have a working majority; but it is 
apparently quite certain that the Radical Opposition 
received a large majority of the aggregate vote cast. 
Its representatives are said to contemplate with- 
drawal from the Chamber, which would then be 
without the legal quorum. But this statement may 
be taken with reserve. 


THE new Spanish Cortes was formally opened on 
Wednesday. There are indications that the great 
increase in the numbers and the cohesion of the 
Republican party may stimulate a coalition between 
the Ministerialists and the various Conservative 
fractions on the basis of defence of the present 
dynasty. At any rate, the Ministry is sufficiently 
alarmed to postpone the municipal elections in 
Madrid from next month to December, by which 
time it is hoped the register of voters will have been 
sufficiently altered to prevent a Republican triumph. 
But financial reform is declared to be the main end 
of the Ministerial efforts, and as a preparation great 
activity is being shown in collecting arrears of direct 
taxation, which seem to be éxceptionally large. 


ON another page will be found a further despatch 
from our Constantinople correspondent, continuing 
his singularly temperate and careful account of the 
recent tragic occurrences in the Armenian provinces. 
Although it is more than three months since the 
first offensive act—the posting of revolutionary 
proclamations—-was committed, full and reliable 
reports are still wanting, and the gangs of unfor- 
tunate Armenians who have been arrested are only 
now being brought to trial. If this were a common 
case of pillage, outrage, or rioting, it might be passed 
by with the usual protest; for the official corre- 
spondence of our Consuls and Vice-Consuls in Asia 
Minor during the last few years is simply full of 
stories of all sorts of blood-guiltiness which 
must be held to lie at the door of the Sultan and 
his representatives. The deputy-Vali of Sivas may 
be an infamous ruffian, but he can hardly bea match 
for his late Excellency Moussa Bey. Our Constanti- 
nople correspondent (and we can only repeat that if 
anyone in the Turkish capital knows the truth, it is 
likely to be he) has, however, made two distinct 
allegations which raise the matter out of the 
familiar category of murder and rapine. The first 
is, that Turkish ayents-provocateurs were responsible 
for the posting of the placards, and that “it was 
really a devilish. plot to open the way for the 
massacre and plunder of the Armenians.” The 
second charge is the repeated statement that con- 
fession has been extorted by torture, and that “at 


least one Consul reports cases of torture resulting in 
death.” 


Ir is little enough at the best that Western 
influence can do for the Armenians, whose spirit 
has evidently not been crushed either by the extor- 
tions of their Moslem masters or by the ravages of 
Kurdish brigands. They are in a minority, and 
must be content to get what satisfaction they can 
out of the Turkish law. It is to be presumed, how- 
ever, that provocative conspiracy and prison-torture 
are not sanctioned by the Turkish code. These are 
points in regard to which immediate European 
intervention is justified—nay, more, is urgently 


required—alike by considerations of humanity and 
of treaty-obligation. True, the “ minor offenders” 
are reported to have been released after the suffer- 
ings our correspondent describes, but what of the 
“agitators charged with grave crimes ’’—crimes in- 
stigated, as there is every reason to believe, by 
Turks? There is, indeed, every reason for prompt 
action. The American Government has _ special 
grounds, in the destruction of an American mission 
school and in the opening of letters bearing the seal 
of the American Consulate, for making common 
cause with us and the other signatories of the 
Berlin Treaty; and while they are at it, if 
should be an instruction to the representatives of 
the allies that a definite assurance of security for 
life and property in Armenia henceforth is obtained 
from the Turkish Government. The late Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd confidently declared that if they were pro- 
tected from outrage and robbery the Armenians 
would soon become a contented and prosperous 
people. To leave them in their present predicament 
is only to drive them to their dernier ressor!—revolt 
and Russia. 


Mr. Lovis STEVENSON’S new volume, 
“Island Nights’ Entertainments,” is 
published this week. The whole of 
the large first edition was exhausted 
before the date of publication, and a second edition 
is now in the press. The admirers of Mr. Stevenson 
are eager buyers of first editions of his works, and 
already they figure at high prices in booksellers’ 
catalogues. The present has been in a certain sense 
a Stevenson week. The author's letter to the Times, 
describing a certain ridiculous edict issued against 
himself by the Government of Samoa, has evoked a 
really brilliant bit of criticism of his literary merits 
from the Temps, and proof has thus been afforded 
of the fact that his great place in the world of letters 
is recognised by others as well as Englishmen. Mr. 
Stevenson is now, we believe, engaged upon another 
story of South Sea life and adventure, similar in 
character to “ The Wrecker.” 


LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, etc. 


A TRANSLATION of Maxime du Camp’s “ Théophile 
Gautier,” by Mr. J. E. Gordon, with a preface by Dr. 
Andrew Lang, will be issued at once by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. A curious enterprise will be the publication 
by Messrs. James Elliott & Co. of a Complete Para- 
celsus in monthly volumes. Miss M. Bickersteth’s 
account of “Japan as It Is” will be the fruit of 
the recent Eastern tour of the Bishop of Exeter 
and two members of his family. It will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Sampson Low. A volume of Miss 
Mathilde Blind’s “Songs and Sonnets,” a Hand- 
book of Heraldry, and several novels, including 
“Heather and Snow,” by Dr. George MacDonald, 
and Mr. Justin MecCarthy’s “The Dictator,” are 
promised by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. Among 
several books announced to commemorate the 
Jubilee of the Free Church of Scotland, a work by 
Peter Bayne, LL.D., entitled “The Church of the 
Disruption : Its Rallying Cry—‘ Christ the Head of 
His Church,” will take an important place. Dr. 
Bayne has always been an enthusiastic adherent of 
the Free Church, and was intimately acquainted 
with many of those who took a prominent part in 
the disruption. His aim in this volume is to bring 
out the principle embodied in the conflict, the 
argument of the Church, and the part played by 
the most prominent leaders. Messrs. T. & T. Clark 
hope to issue the book early in May. 


THE Society of Authors, we are glad to learn 
from the Author for April, is continuing to thrive. 
It has certainly done excellent work so far for the 
cause of literary property, and it seems now in a fair 
way to doing eventually for British authors all that 
the Société des Gens de Lettres does for their 
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brothers of France. For this, Mr. Walter Besant, 
its most energetic pioneer, deserves the thanks of 
all who live by the pen. We do not at all admire 
the petty attacks to which he has been subjected 
by some of his fellow-scribes, and of which he com- 
plains once more in the present number of the 
Author. Having said this much, however, we may 
be allowed to remark that the Author, judging 
from its present number, probably lends itself to 
these attacks. It may be because the number is 
dated April Ist, but a greater amount of silly 
twaddle and nonsensical suggestions than Mr. Besant 
has permitted some of his contributors solemnly to 
pour forth, it would be impossible to find in a similar 
space anywhere. It were invidious to specify, but 
such is the fact, and it is hardly creditable to the 
race of authors, whose trade organ ought at least to 
have some of the marks of craftsmanship about it. 


In addition to the large planets which help to con- 
stitute our solar system, a number of planetoids—or, 
as they are now generally termed, minor planets—re- 
volving at various distances between the orbits of 
Mars and Jupiter, are now known to astronomers. 
Piazzi at Palermo on the first day of this century 
discovered a small star of the 8th magnitude in 
the constellation of the Bull, and further observations 
made by him indicated that he was looking, not at a 
fixed star, but at a small planet. The discovery of 
Ceres set many observers to work, and in March, 
1802, Olbers in Bremen found the second, calling it 
Pallas. The striking coincidence between the 
elements of the orbits, together with the fact that 
these bodies were of comparatively small size, sug- 
gested the notion that they might be fragments of a 
larger planet that had previously suffered disrup- 
tion, and further observations seemed to very con- 
siderably endorse this statement. Up to the year 
1850 eleven more were added, and from that time 
to the year 1870 five new ones were on an average 
yearly added. Thanks to the observers J. Palisa 
in Vienna, and C.H. F. Peters in Clinton, new dis- 
coveries were the order of the day, and the number 
by 1890 had reached 302. The year 1886 was an 
important one in the history of minor planet dis- 
covery, Dr. Isaac Roberts first succeeding in photo- 
graphing the planet Sappho. With this new impetus 
it is not at all surprising that discoveries came fast, 
observers employing instruments giving large fields 
and bright images. Max Wolf, at Heidelberg, and 
Charlois are at present running a neck-and-neck race 
for the most discoveries, and this year, chiefly owing 
to their energy, no less than twenty-five fresh ones 
have been recorded. Whether the announcements 
of asteroids as new be strictly true, or whether they 
be new observations of previously discovered ones, 
has recently raised some doubt; and to settle this 
question a thorough examination of their orbits is 
now being undertaken by Herr Berberich, of Berlin, 
“the well-known surveyor of the orbits of asteroids,” 
as Max Wolf calls him. 


M. ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE, of Geneva, 
who has just died at the age of eighty- 
seven, was the son of one of thegreatest 
of botanists, and had himself achieved the highest 
distinction in that science. He had also made a 
special study of heredity, and was knownseas an 
historian of scientific discovery. Captain Arthur 
Brooke, R.N., was Flag-Captain at Devonport. The 
Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D., was a distinguished Baptist 
theologian. Mr. Eden Colville was chairman of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company. Mr. J. G. 
Bartholomew was a well-known cartographer. Mr. 
J. D. Nieass, of Chelsea, was a prominent Radical 
politician and public speaker who had taken an 
active part in many movements, among them the 
Reform League agitation of 1866, 


OBITUARY. 


THE SECOND READING. 


remarkably thin assemblage of Members 
which mustered on Thursday evening to hear 
Mr. Gladstone move the Second Reading of the 
Home Rule Bill was no doubt in some degree 
to be explained by the fact that Thursday was the 
first day after an unusually brief recess, and that 
most Members were unwilling to cut their holidays 
according to the allotted measure. But there was 
another explanation, far more flattering to Mr. 
Gladstone and to the prospects of the great under- 
taking to which he has devoted the remainder of 
his life. That is the fact, now patent to the slowest 
intelligence, that all reality has departed out 
of the opposition to the Bill. There has settled 
down upon the House and upon the country the 
conviction that the success of the measure is a fore- 
gone conclusion. Mr. Goschen at Glasgow admitted 
that the Second Reading, do what he will, is bound 
to pass. Lord Randolph Churchill has already ex- 
plained to his duller colleagues that a majority is a 
majority, and that the Bill will pass through the 
House of Commons in all its stages. This deaden- 
ing fact has now begun to penetrate the great minds 
of Tory journalism, and it gives to all their exhorta- 
tions to obstruction a iollow and a despairing 
ring. 

The truth is, the indomitable will of the Old Man, 
the enthusiasm of his majority, and the common-sense 
and sense of justice of the British people have already 
conquered. The seven years of controversy, which 
have ended in returning to the House a majority for 
Home Rule, have left upon the mints of all practical 
men only the conviction that the deed must be done, 
that it is best to be done, and that the sooner it is 
done and completely done the better. There is 
nothing to be said against the Bill which the country 
does not now receive with weariness or disgust. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, in Thursday’s debate, stated 
with great ability the whole case which the higher and 
more enlightened type of Tory has to offer in defence 
of his attitude of negation, and, in sober fact, so far 
as that case has any force, it is destructive only of the 
position of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s colleagues. 
With a gesture of contempt, Sir Michael brushed 
aside the suggestion that the Irish people under 
Home Rule will resort to religious intolerance. What, 
then, becomes of the outcry of the Orange ascend- 
ancy? With still greater contempt he disposed of 
the notion that the British electorate would be influ- 
enced by the argument of fear. What, then, is the use 
cf Mr. Balfour’s rebellion-mongering in Ulster? The 
main foundation of Mr.Chamberlain’s latter-day logic, 
the proposition that the Irish are something less than 
human and possessed of a double dose of original 
sin, he treated with greatest scorn of all. Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach is not only a high-minded 
and enlightened man, but he has been twice 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and — unlike the 
sciolists of the type of Mr. Chamberlain — he 
knows what he is talking about. He knows that 
the Irish are not only a reasonable and kindly 
disposed people, but a people of singular po- 
litical intelligence. He admits that the system 
by which they are governed is wrong, and he has 
himself endeavoured to alter it, but his efforts were 
in vain because his party was too stupid. He has 
endeavoured to check the rapacity of the Irish land- 
lords, but again in vain, because his party would not 
support him. He is against coercion, but in vain 
has he opposed it. He is in his own person an em- 
bodiment of the futility of the endeavour to find 
a middle way between trusting the Irish people 
with representative institutions and ruling them 
as Russia rules the Poles. The arguments by 
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which he accounts for his not being a Home 
Ruler are simply the arguments which influence 
a man who hesitates, and lets “I dare not’’ wait 
upon “I would.” He is too weak to break away 
from party ties in pursuit of his convictions, 
and so he Jabours for the House at such objections 
as—that, under Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, Ireland would 
not be able to borrow money for the purpose of light 
railways; that, if England were raising a war in- 
demnity, she would have to get at the Irish proportion 
by indirect taxation instead of by a draft on the Irish 
Consolidation Fund; that Irish members at West- 
minster would look for a quid pro quo when they sup- 
ported British measures ; that the Land Question was 
reserved by the Imperial Parliament, instead of being 
settled conjointly with Home Rule as in the Bill of 
1886; that a Legislative Chamber was substituted 
for the First Order of the Bill of 1886; and that the 
Peers, like the landlords, got better terms under that 
measure than they do now: objections which are 
shadows which are the winds and clouds of the 
scriptural apophthegm quoted in the admirable 
speech of Mr. Birrell. ‘He that considereth the 
winds will not sow, and he that considereth the 
clouds will not reap.’’ These things may stop Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach; but the British nation is 
made of firmer and more courageous stuff, and, once 
it has deliberately arrived at a conviction, it proceeds 
to carry it out with a will and a confidence which 
make as trifles light as air even bigger fears than 
these. 

It was plain to those who listened to Thursday 
night’s debate, especially to the noble and majestic 
oratory of Mr. Gladstone, that we have started upon 
anew stage of this controversy which indicates a 
change in our way of looking, not merely at the 
question of Ireland, but of other of the great 
= of our future. In ten days from now the 

cond Reading of the Home Rule Bill will have 
been voted by the House of Commons, and that 
historic event will mean that a step will have been 
taken by the British Empire from which there can be 
no turning back. If we were to suppose that 
after it had been taken some accident were to 
depose the Liberal Party and to seat the Tories in 

wer, that would make no difference. As Mr. 

irrell pointed out, everyone knows in his heart that, 
however they may bluster, the Tories, confronted 
with the situation which will have been created once 
that step is taken, will have no other alternative but 
to carry to completion in some form the policy 
initiated by Mr. Gladstone. This fact implies that 
we shall, as a nation, have entered upona new 
mental and moral state. We shall have closed our 
minds to all paltry mistrusts and fears, we shall 
have opened them to large ideas and embarked upon 
an era of confidence in human nature, when the 
advocates of great reforms will appeal with a species 
of serenity, as Mr. Gladstone is doing in his recent 
— to the national heart and understanding. 

he controversy of the past seven years has been a 
great Sursum corda /—a summons to the national 
mind to elevate itself to the level of the mighty 
ge of a completely new era, and the fact that 

r. Gladstone has been returned to power with a 
majority is the proof that that summons has been 
listened to. To suppose that the moral influence 
of the fact of our having accepted the idea of 
Home Rule will pass away with the settlement of 
that particular question, and will not affect our atti- 
tude for a long time in regard to other questions, is to 
know little of the history of the moral development of 
nations. In accepting Home Rule we have embraced 
new conceptions of Empire and of statesmanship, 
or rather we have returned to an old conception, 
which Burke, a century ago, preached to unheed- 


ing ears, but which another Burke has been more 
successful in impressing on the minds of his country- 
men. 


THE TACTICS OF ULSTER. 


T seems to be time that the supporters of the 
Government and of the policy of conciliation 
towards Ireland used some plain words regarding 
the proceedings in Ulster. No one can say that 
Liberals have been in a hurry to take serious notice 
of the carnival of sedition in which the “loyal” 
population of the Northern province is now indulging, 
under the patronage of men who were recently 
Ministers of the Crown. On the contrary, we have 
been freely blamed by our opponents for not having 
anything to say concerning a matter the importance 
of which seems to them to be beyond exaggeration. 
As a matter of fact, it is not because they have had 
nothing to say, but because they have had no wish 
unduly to aggravate the feelings of an excitable race, 
that Liberal critics have hitherto refrained from 
taking serious notice of the seditious and violent 
threats which are now being poured forth by a 
section of the people of Ulster, and which are being 
re-echoed by Members of Parliament and ex-Ministers. 
Their forbearance has been mistaken for weakness, 
and they are taunted with having “nothing to say ” 
in response to the clamour of the Ulster coercionists 
and their political allies. It is time that they spoke 
out plainly in reply to the foolish persons who 
imagine that they can bully the people of the United 
Kingdom into subservience to their wishes, and that 
by open threatenings of treason and civil war they 
can cow the Imperial Government into submission 
to their will. The plain truth about this Ulster 
agitation, which has secured the direct patronage 
of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, and which 
spreads through columns of envenomed newspaper 
rhetoric, is that it is a singularly unblushing piece 
of hypocrisy. The ground on which the agitation 
is based is hollow; the threats by which it is accom- 
panied are ridiculous; the manifestations of public 
opinion by which it is supported are largely artificial 
—manufactured for the occasion by the lavish ex- 
penditureof money; above all, the arguments by means 
of which these threatenings of treason and violence 
are defended are false and worthless from beginning 
to end. The case of Ulster is not so completely 
hidden from the eyes of the outer world that the men 
who are now manufacturing sedition in and around 
Belfast can hope to deceive the British public by 
their ingenious falsehoods. Every student of history 
knows that the freedom for which this particular 
section of the Ulster Protestants is now professing 
its readiness to fight, is a freedom of which it has 
consistently tried to deprive the great majority of 
the Irish people. Every intelligent person knows 
that it has not been on the side of the Roman 
Catholics that there has been religious intolerance in 
Ulster in the past, but that the party of bigotry and 
intolerance has been that which is now audaciously 
raising a cry against its own besetting sins. Every- 
body who has read the Home Rule Bill knows that it 
imposes an impassable barrier between the Dublin 
Parliament and any attempt at religious persecution; 
supposing for a moment that the Catholics of Ire- 
land were foolish and wicked enough to wish to 
make such anattempt. All these facts are patent to 
the wise, and, in face of them, the hysterics of the 
wild Ulsterman hardly seem to be worthy of serious 
consideration. 
But we are not concerned at this moment with 
the arguments put forward on behalf of Ulster. We 
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only wish that the excited rhetoricians of Belfast 
would for once in their lives condescend to par- 
ticulars, and tell us precisely how they are going to 
be injured by Home Rule. This, however, seems to 
be the last point to which they are likely to devote 
their attention. In the meantime that which de- 
mands plain speaking from English Liberals is the 
nature of the weapons to which Ulster in its ex- 
citement is resorting. We have said all along, and 
we repeat now, that we do not believe that the Pro- 
testantsof Ulster will carry out those desperate threats 
of rebellion and civil war in which they are 
indulging. But this fact does not make the wicked- 
ness of their present proceedings in any degree less 
flagrant. Above all, it affords no defence for the 
conduct of those English statesmen who are openly 
aiding and abetting in this campaign of treason. 
We may make large allowances for the natural 
excitement of the Ulsterman when he sees that his 
old position of privileged supremacy is about to be 
taken from him. We can make none for those 
English statesmen and politicians who have not 
been ashamed to instigate their political allies in 
Ulster to this outburst of violent threatenings. 
These men at least ought to know about what 
they are talking. To encourage the idea that 
civil war may break out in Ireland is nothing 
less than a crime. Perhaps Mr. Balfour may not 
be so far besotted by his present policy as to be 
unable to imagine a reversal of the present case. If 
that be so, let him picture to himself what would 
have happened under the Coercion Act if Mr. Morley 
had joined the Irish Nationalists in proceedings 
similar te those we have witnessed this week in 
Ulster. Suppose it had been, not the minority but 
the great majority of the Irish people, who had 
assembled to declare their determination to offer a 
violent resistance to the acts of a Legislature which 
they regard as an alien one, and suppose Mr. Morley 
and a whole posse of English members had joined 
the Nationalists in this declaration; what would 
have been the line taken by Mr. Balfour as 
Chief Secretary? We can judge from his 
action under infinitely smaller provocation in the 
past. The meetings at which these treasonable 
declarations were made would have been ruthlessly 
broken up by the police, reinforced by the military. 
“Don’t hesitate to shoot’ would again have been 
the order of the day telegraphed from Dublin Castle, 
and by-and-bye, at some testive gathering of his 
political associates, Mr. Balfour would again have 
had the opportunity of evoking a cowardly and dis- 
graceful merriment by describing the struggles of 
some Irish or, possibly, some English Member of 
Parliament under the tortures inflicted upon him by a 
mob of brutal gaolers. Weare drawing no imaginary 
picture. Mr. Balfour himself will not venture to den 
that this is what would have happened if the line of 
conduct which he and his Ulster allies are now pur- 
suing had been followed by the Nationalists and their 
English supporters when he was in office. No 
stronger testimony to the reality of the beneficent 
change which has taken place in the system of 
government in Ireland, as the result of the General 
lection, could be desired, than that which is 
afforded by the fact that Mr. Balfour and his 
associates are left at liberty to pursue their present 
campaign without any fear of those police prosecu- 
tions which would have followed such a campaign as 
a matter of course under the late Administration. 
The fact that they know themselves to be free 
under a Liberal Government from the penal con- 
sequences which would undoubtedly have attended 
similar action when the Tories were in power aggra- 
vates rather than diminishes the criminality of their 
conduct. Civil war is a terrible thing, the last and 


greatest of the curses that can fall upon a civilised 
nation. In Ireland it is the small minority that is 
recklessly threatening to resort to this extreme 
measure, under the belief that the threat will 
be sufficient to deter the people of the United 
Kingdom from carrying out that great policy of 
justice and conciliation to which they declared 
their adhesion at the General Election. And it 
is the “ party of law and order” in this country 
that is wickedly inciting the Irish minority to take 
this course. We have said repeatedly that we do 
not believe in the possibility of an armed Orange 
rebellion in Ireland. The men in that country who 
alone could lead such a rebellion, however wildly 
they may talk, will never follow their words by deeds. 
On this point we can speak with the assurance gained 
from the experience of the past. But though the 
men of position, of intelligence, of responsibility, in 
the North of Ireland will certainly shrink at the last 
moment from converting their violent threats into 
actions, we must not forget that in Ulster,as elsewhere, 
there is a residuwm which is not likely to be so 
scrupulous, and which in its folly and fanatical 
excitement may provoke the collision of which 
unscrupulous orators now speak so lightly. We 
have had melancholy experience in the past of the 
excesses of brutal violence of which an Orange mob 
in Belfast is capable. No more disgraceful scenes 
than those which have attended some of the religious 
riots in that town have ever been witnessed in a 
civilised country. It is this inflammable mob, 
capable, as history proves, of deeds of fiendish 
cruelty and horror, that Mr. Balfour and _ his 
friends are now deliberately striving to lash 
into a state of frenzy. Ii they should succeed 
in their criminal enterprise, upon their heads and 
upon theirs alone will rest the responsibility. Nor 
is it possible to imagine a heavier responsibility rest- 
ing upon any men. There is no need to say—the 
very freedom now allowed to the Ulster agitators 
proves it—that the Executive Government of Ireland 
will do nothing to provoke a conflict, and will not 
attempt to interfere with the free exercise of their 
Constitutional rights by any body of Irishmen. But 
the duty of the Executive will be to preserve the 
peace and to put down the reign of violence and 
disorder at all costs; and if that treasonable resist- 
ance to authority, that attempt on the part of the 
minority to coerce and browbeat the majority, which 
is now so recklessly threatened, should take place, 
we may rest assured that the forces enrolled on the 
side of law and order will prove more than equal 
to the ungrateful but necessary task of repressing 
the reign of turbulence and treason. 


THE SPEAKER AND THE PRESS. 


HE letter of the Serjeant-at-Arms to the editor 

of the Daily Chronicle last week, and the 
subsequent adoption of that letter by the Speaker, 
have been commented upon in some quarters in a 
manner which indicates that the critics are under 
a serious misapprehension. There is no need to go 
into the question of the offence originally given by a 
writer in the Daily Chronicle further than to say 
that no one can pretend that it was very serious. 
A sentence written in a hurry contained an ex- 
pression which laid the writer open to the rebuke of 
the House. The journalist implicated explained at 
the earliest opportunity that it was through sheer 
inadvertence that he had offended against the privi- 
leges of Parliament. No one will doubt his explana- 
tion, and most persons will think that the matter 
might very well have ended where it was left by Mr. 
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Gladstone and Mr. T. W. Russell; but the Serjeant- 
at-Arms and the Speaker thought otherwise, and the 
former official, with the full approval of his chief, 
wrote to the editor of the Daily Chronicle warning 
him that a second offence on the part of the same 
writer would probably be attended by very serious 
consequences. Most persons, we are sure, will join 
us in regretting that this letter was ever written. 
The language of the Daily Chronicle writer may 
have been foolish and indiscreet, but there does not 
seem to have been anything in it calling for the 
special kind of notice which it received at the hands 
of the officials of the House; and probably by this 
time both Mr. Peel and Mr. Erskine are sorry that 
they took any steps with regard to it. 

But some of our contemporaries have assumed 
that the action of these functionaries was an attempt 
to interfere with the freedom of the Press, and to 
set up a new political censorship over English 
journalism. If it had been anything of the kind, 
we should have been the first to denounce it. The 
Speaker has no more power to interfere with the 
free discussion of political questions in the Press 
than any private individual; and if by chance some 
occupant of the Chair were to attempt to limit the 
liberties of his fellow-citizens in this direction, he 
would assuredly incur an immediate and humiliating 
defeat. But nothing of the sort was attempted by 
the Speaker or the Serjeant-at-Arms with regard to 
the Daily Chronicle. What they did—mistakenly, as 
we think—was to attempt to keep up the discipline 
which they exercise within the walls of Parliament. 
The writer who had given offence was known to be 
one of those gentlemen who have received from the 
Speaker the special privilege of admission to the 
Lobby of the House, and there is no doubt that the 
warning conveyed to him meant that this privilege 
might possibly be withdrawn. We need hardly say 
that it is not necessary for a writer to secure admission 
to the Lobby in order to enable him to criticise with 
effect the speeches and the actions of our politicians. 
Many of the keenest and most pronounced politicalcon- 
troversialists of our time are never seen in the Lobby 
or the Press Gallery. They form their opinions as 
the world at large does, from the reports of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and their criticisms are none 
the less pointed because they are not founded on the 
kind of knowledge a man gains through constant 
attendance in the precincts of Parliament. It is not 
the case, therefore, that the warning addressed to 
the Daily Chronicle by the Serjeant-at-Arms involved 
any attempt to interfere with that free discussion 
of political questions which is the very life-breath 
of Englishmen. All that was meant was 
that those gentlemen to whom certain privileges 
are accorded by the officers of the House must not 
violate the unwritten but well-understood etiquette 
of the place. That etiquette is binding upon 
Members as well as strangers, though in the case 
of the former it is in the House itself and from the 
lips of the Speaker that any breach of taste or order 
receives notice. Over those who are not Members 
the Serjeant-at-Arms has jurisdiction, and his duty 
is to see that, as far as possible, these gentlemen, 
whether they be journalists or private individuals, 
do not give just cause of offence to any Member 
of the House. It is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the exercise of this jurisdiction is an un- 
precedented or altogether exceptional event. It is 
not sO many years since the name of a well- 
known journalist was struck off the Lobby-list 
because he had taken upon himself to address 
certain Members from whom he differed in 
politics with a freedom which they regarded as 
offensive. Old newspaper-men can recall not a few 
other causes in which the same penalty has been 


awarded for a variety of offences. In every instance 
the principle upon which the Serjeant-at-Arms has 
acted has been simple and intelligible, and has had 
nothing to do with any intention to interfere with 
the liberty of the Press. Members of Parliament, if 
they allow newspaper correspondents and reporters 
to mingle with them in the Lobby, have a right to 
insist that the etiquette which prevails amongst 
themselves shall be duly observed by these privileged 
visitors ; nor will any persons who regard the matter 
from a common-sense point of view see in this 
demand any infringement of the liberties of the 
Press. 

So much for the general question. So far as the 
particular offence of the Daily Chronicle is concerned, 
we have already expressed our opinion that it was 
not a case which called for the action of the Speaker. 
We may go further, and say that our contemporary 
is fully justified in drawing attention to the fact 
that other newspapers have erred in a manner which 
far exceeds any error that can be imputed to its 
correspondent without incurring rebuke or warning. 
Allusion has been made to some of the caricatures 
which appear in Punch and other illustrated weekly 
papers. These cannot always be regarded as free 
from offensiveness, and it is quite possible that some 
Member who felt that the licence of the caricaturist 
had in his own case been abused might appeal to 
the Speaker for protection. In that case, if last 
week’s precedent were to be followed, Mr. Peel 
would have to warn the artist at fault off the 
premises of the House of Commons. Surely it is 
obvious that the dignity of Parliament is not likely 
to be promoted by a proceeding of this kind. 
Members have an undoubted right to protect them- 
selves from offensive personalities; but where the 
line is to be drawn, and at what point criticism 
is to cease to be innocent or justifiable, no one can 
say. In these circumstances we believe that the 
officials of the House will do well not to move against 
any journalist, except when the provocation is so 
gross as to be inexcusable. Smaller offences against 
good taste may quite well be left to the judgment 
of the public. The particular correspondent who 
incurred the censures of the Serjeant-at-Arms last 
week is a vigorous and able writer who is not free 
from faults of a certain kind, but to whom it would 
be distinctly unfair to attribute the kind of offend- 
ing which alone would justify the action of the 
authorities of the House. If the'threat of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms were to be carried out, he would 
probably write with still greater freedom and effect 
unhampered by the obligations which the possession 
of a special privilege imposes on him. There would, 
therefore, be no benetit to the subjects of his 
criticism from the action of the Speaker. But at 
the same time there would be no interference with 
the freedom of the Press. That freedom is too well 
secured to be in any danger from the officiousness 
of the servants of Parliament; and therefore, whilst 
we deprecate the action of the Serjeant-at-Arms in 
this particular case, we cannot see in it any of the 
dangers which some of our contemporaries fancy they 
have discovered. 


THE LATEST FRENCH CRISIS. 


HREE Ministries falling and rising within a 

week is a remarkable record even tor France. 
M. Ribot was unexpectedly thrown out on a Budget 
question which had so little to do with any real 
reason for his dismissal that it only exhibited: the 
eagerness of the Chamber to get rid of him on any 
pretext. M. Carnot in his distress sent for one of 
his old used-up stock, M. Méline, who did manage 
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to collect the materials for a Ministry, but at 
the last moment the combination went to pieces 
because a young journalist who had never been 
in a Government before refused to tackle the 
mess at the French Treasury as Minister for 
Finance. Then M. Carnot sent for M. Casimir- 
Perier, who would have nothing to say to the 
business; then for M. Develle, who, remembering 
M. Ribot’s fate, was willing to continue at the 
Foreign Office in any Government that might be 
formed, but would not undertake to form one him- 
self; and finally, in despair, for M. Dupuy, an 
utterly unknown person who was serving in his 
first Government as a “discovery” of the damaged 
M. Bourgeois, and who but a little while ago 
was a schoolmaster at Ajaccio. Ajaccio has sent 
forth a saviour of society before now, and M. 
Dupuy may prove to be the missing deus ex 
machind. ‘There is, at any rate, the glamour 
of the unknown about him, and he has managed to 
get together a Ministry in which the young journalist 
above mentioned and other equally untried men have 
portfolios. It is under that Government France has 
the honour to live at the present writing. 

This dry-rotting of Ministries, this exhaustion of 
all the available reserves of the “ Republican con- 
centration,” is only the continuation of that process 
whose progress we have been noting ever since the 
Panama crisis began, and whose inevitable continua- 
tion to the bitter end is the one clear certainty that 
can be predicated from the present situation. How- 
ever steady or however frail M. Dupuy’s administra- 
tion may prove, it only awaits the destined hour 
when it must answer the riddle of Panama, or die— 
for this riddle comprises in it all the questions which 
vitally move the various sections of Frenchmen 
to-day, whether they be Anarchists, Revisionists, 
Moralists, or Reactionists, men who desire an end 
of Parliamentary Government because they want no 
Government at all, or men who want Parliamentary 
Government abolished because they believe in the 
rule of a Dictator. While M. Carnot at the Elysée 
continues sending for his emergency Prime Ministers, 
M. Andrieux is in the background hunting for Arton 
and rattling his wallet of reserved revelations, 
and it is he, one feels, and not the Ministers of 
hour to hour, who holds—in that wallet—the key of 
the future. M. Ribot’s fall is in its way, perhaps, 
the most impressive testimony of the destructive 
potency of Panama. It is but a span of weeks since 
M. Ribot was taken from a post in which he was 
held to be indispensable and placed at the head of a 
Government, simply because he was at once the 
most distinguished and the most virtuous man 
amongst the statesmen of the Republic. It is not 
too much to say that all good Frenchmen of what- 
ever party looked to him with eager hope to save the 
honour of their country from the disgraceful crisis 
which had overtaken it. Honest Republicans felt 
relieved and proud at the thought that the Republic 
in its hour of need could produce such a man as he 
to counterbalance and undo the evil wrcught by such 
men as the Iouviers and the Baihauts. Scarcely 
three months has passed, and M. Ribot retires, 
baffled and beaten, as helpless a failuxe as anyone. 
His very virtue has been his stumbling-block. There 
was both too much of it and too little of it. He 
went in for making examples, but he did not make 
enough of them or make them boldly enough. He 
threw the babes to the wolves of public opinion, and 
neither public opinion nor the friends of the babes 
were satisfied. His virtue, they said, impelled 
him to sacrifice old colleagues like M. Floquet 
and M. de Freycinet because they were in a 
more or less helpless position, but had not grit 
enough to hand over to justice men like M. Rouvier 


because for the moment they happened to be strong. 
He angered the Chamber without inspiring it with 
fear, and he further worried and humiliated the 
country with his futile prosecutions, which neither 
impressed its imagination nor glutted its appetite 
for victims. In the position which M. Ribot occupied 
for the past three months a man had to be either 
wu thorough-going saint or a thorough-going villain, 
and M. Ribot was neither. The result is a good 
Foreign Minister spoiled for France at a time when a 
good Foreign Minister is one of her most vital 
necessities. M. Ribot will probably come to London 
as ambassador, and he will, of course, make a very 
good one. But he is far more badly needed as 
the fixture he used to be in the Foreign Office at 
home, where his experience, tact and steadiness 
would be priceless things when Governments are 
changing with such bewildering rapidity, and when 
the continuity and balance of France’s foreign policy 
may be at any moment imperilled at the hands of 
ineptitude or unscrupulous ambition. 

It is hard to believe that M. Dupuy can succeed 
where M. Ribot has failed, and in France the 
general feeling seems to be that his is but a stop- 
gap administration, which cannot Jast even until 
the elections. Still, it has on its side the fact that 
it is quite an unknown quantity, and it is as likely 
as itis not that it may develop vitality and power. 
Should it come to grief, however, there remains, we 
are assured, M. Constans in reserve, waiting to be 
asked, with a Cabinet ready made, and in the exhaus- 
tion even of mediocrities it may be found necessary, 
after all, to fall back upon him. M. Carnot knows 
better than to send for him just now, when the 
elections are as yet a little way off, and when he 
would be annihilated in the interval by the Chinese 
battery which M. Rochfort is supposed to hold in 
readiness for him. But on the eve of the elec- 
tions it is conceivable he might come on and 
chance the possibility of M. Rochfort’s artillery 
not having time to operate effectively before 
the crisis would be over. His strong hand with 
the provincial prefects might once again do good 
electioneering service. What the elections them- 
selves may bring must remain to the last hour an 
impenetrable mystery. ‘The best that can be hoped 
for, to our judgment, is that they may put an end to 
the fetish of Republican concentration and start the 
Republic upon a career of regular and responsible 
Party Government, as in England or America. 
With either a strong Radical party capable of 
sustaining a Government by itself and balanced by 
a strong Conservative Opposition, or vice versd, with 
a strong Conservative party consisting of men from 
the Right, and supporting a Government of which 
the Prime Minister would be, say, the Count de Mun, 
we could imagine the Republic getting successfully 
along. Things may be much nearer to this solution 
than many are inclined to imagine. 


AN UN-BRITISH TEMPER. 


HERE are some facts of this remarkable period 

of transition—when a touch may determine the 
direction of a tendency—which it is particulariy 
important to face frankly. One of these—it is a 
matter to which we have already made reference—is 
the temper in which certain leaders amongst the 
working classes approach the great questions of the 
time, and the temper in which they regard the 
political institutions which Englishmen have in- 
herited from their ancestors. In political progress 
temper is everything. It is the sane, tolerant, and 
patient temper of the British people, the true temper 
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of freemen, which has hitherto determined the mar- 
vellous course of British reform—that course which has 
commanded the admiration of the world, and which 
has brought the British people, working classes and 
all, to a degree of advancement, political, social and 
material, a long distance ahead of every other nation 
on the globe. The national temper, in fact, is the 
quality in which all other nations, however else they 
may regard us, admit our supremacy. One nation 
may deem us illogical, another dull, another slow, 
another unsentimental; but for our temper they all 
have to envy us. That has carried us successfully 
over difficulties which have brought them again and 
again to bloodshed and futility. The genius for 
surrounding a steadfast determination with all the 
qualities which are summed up in those two charac- 
teristically British phrases, common-sense and give- 
and-take—such is the peculiar genius of the British 
race as exemplified in political action. It is that 
which has made the history of the race one steady 
march of progress, and which has created that land 
of the poet’s boast :— 


“A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent.” 


In the present era, which is one of the stages or 
crises of our development, when new forces have 
come into being and great questions are ripe for the 
statesman’s hand, it will depend upon the part which 
the national temper plays in-our proceedings whether 
we continue our progress through the method of 
reform, or, imitating less wise and less fortunate 
countries, plunge for the first time into the vicious 
circle of revolution and reaction. 

Now, if we were to take certain utterances 
of their professed leaders on the platform and 
in the press as representative of the sentiments 
of the working classes, we should be forced to 
the conclusion that the national temper had in a 
large degree deserted those masses of the population 
whom Liberal legislation in recent years has armed 
with the franchise and whose liberties Parliament is 
preparing still further to extend. Happily we do 
not believe these utterances are genuinely repre- 
sentative. We believe the fund of common-sense is 
as amply and widely distributed among the English 
working class as it. is amongst any class of the 
community. The flightiness of view, the narrowness, 
rancour, and intolerance of disposition manifested in 
some of these utterances are characteristic only of 
the leaders who deliver them, as they are of the 
leaders of class agitations at all times, and in this 
country are likely to have much less influence with 
the mass than similar utterances of leaders would have 
elsewhere. Nevertheless they are bound to have a 
certain influence, and so must be counted with. These 
gentlemen are leaders after all. They are English- 
men, too, and, by being brought to consider the 
matter, may perhaps come back themselves to a 
more English frame of mind. As it is, their temper 
is distinctly un-English. It is far more typical of 
the meridian of Berlin or Paris than it is of that 
of London or Newcastle-on-Tyne. We have 
already called attention to the spirit in which Mr. 
Keir Hardie, M.P., denounces that “ penny-in-the- 
slot machine,” the House of Commons—for which 
his contempt has so increased that he appears of 
late to have given up attending there. Mr. John 
Burns, from whom we expected better, has now 
been attacking that institution, once so revered of 
liberty-lovers, in a not more enlightened or sym- 
pathetic strain. Last Sunday (if he is correctly 
reported) he described it at the India Dock Gates 
as “the mistress of political roués and the strumpet 


of political debauchees.”” These elegant epithets 
he applied to the most democratic Parliament that 
ever assembled, because he found that, like the 
world, it contained all sorts of people, amongst them 
people like Mr. James Lowther—whom Mr. Burns 
apparently would like to be able to dispose of on the 
plan of the Duchess in “ Alice in Wonderland,” who 
had only to say “ Off with his head! ’’ whenever she 
met anyone who displeased her. We have only seen 
a very condensed report of Mr. Burns’s speech, and 
may be doing him an injustice; but judging from 
that report, which contained other strong statements, 
the temper of the speech was anything but what we 
had learned to expect from the member for Batter- 
sea. The most typical utterance of the kind to 
which we allude, however, is an article by Mr. 
Tom Mann in the Contemporary Review for this 
month. Mr. Mann roundly declares his belief 
that “Members of Parliament as a body do not 
honestly try to work for the national welfare.” 
His idea is that the House of Commons consists 
of railway directors, landowners, ship-owners, and 
colliery proprietors, all looking after their special 
class interests and more or less busy at checking the 
efforts of working-men to obtain better conditions of 
toil. His contempt for the whole thing and his im- 
patience with it consequently know no _ bounds. 
“Every man capable of realising an ideal,” he says, 
“and of working for humanity ’’—note the fine 
assumption of a monopoly by his own type of all the 
higher virtues, which is one of the traits of this class 
of labour leader—“ groans within himself at the 
knowledge of these things,” and asks himself, “Is 
it possible to use this institution of Parliament to help 
on the social betterment of the community?”’ Then 
Mr. Mann proceeds: 


“ Now the one thing abundantly clear in connection with 
Parliament is this, that aristocrats and plutocrats boss the 
show, that democracy rarely gets a look in, and that when 
it does it is on the same conditions as when the contestants 
in a tug-of-war by sheer force compel the opposing party to 
move their heels nearer to the centre they wish to avoid in 
order to get a firmer resistance. The nauseating talk of 
what the one or the other party has given to democracy is so 
loathsome that, for decency’s sake, it is high time politicians 
dropped it ; such bunkum is seen through by all but the 
veriest blockheads, and when these same politicians offer 
their great services to the constituencies ‘free, gratis, and 
for nothing,’ as the quacks put it—well, the workmen of 
to-day know what it means; and whilst some put their 
tongue in cheek and close one eye, others feel disposed to 
treat so magnanimous a candidate with rotten eggs.” 


Mr. Mann is recommending the payment of 
members. He goes on: 


“Fortunately for the welfare of the British Empire, 
inside of five years wealthy men will be at a great dis- 
count as candidates for Parliament. Instead of bein 
qualified by their wealth such men will be avoided, left 
severely alone, and that because it is the determined in- 
tention of the workmen electors of the British Isles to 
democratise the British Parliament. I emphasise 
plutocracy here, because, in the workers’ opinion, the 
modern plutocratic friend is frequently a worse enemy than 
the aristocratic foe, and it is an intimate knowledge of this 
fact that has caused the advanced section of workers to 
demonstrate their contempt for both political parties. 
. . . Autocrat and aristocrat must go, both of them. .. . 
Those plutocrats who magnanimousiy offer their services 
for nothing will be treated as Parliamentary ‘blacklegs’ ; 
and, if this is not desirable, some pretended friends of 
democracy must be careful in the future to demand not 
merely payment of members, but payment of a// members : 
to do otherwise means to give those who possess capital a 
mean advantage over those who do not possess it.” 


We repeat it is the temper of this dictum which 
is remarkable rather than its ideas. A French 
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revolutionist might talk in this spirit when attacking 
a ministry run by Baron Reinach and a Chamber 
rotten with the corruption of Panama. It is hardly 
the language one would look for from an English 
working man, concerning a House of Commons in 
which a Liberal Government has just introduced an 
Employers’ Liability Bill and a Parish Councils 
Bill. We would fain hope that this article was 
penned by Mr. Mann in a mood not common with 
him, and that he has not considered what the con- 
sequences would be, consequences of violent action 
followed by violent reaction, if the social movement 
in general were to be conducted in a similar temper. 
Taking the language as it is, it is that of a man 
thoroughly ridden with all the passions and hobbies 
of the familiar revolutionary type of the Continent. 
There is the same narrowness of vision, the same 
downright and morose class hatred, the same dark 
suspicion and jealousy of “ pretended friends,”’ the 
same insolent assumption that every opponent must 
be either dishonest or a fool, the same fanatical 
worship of a fallacious logic, the same dictatorial 
impatience for results and confident belief that his 
particular brand of pills will not only cure the earth- 
quakes, but cure them instanter, which have led the 
revolutionist at all times from truculent talk to 
truculent deeds, and landed him and those who 
followed him, by an inevitable process, in a welter of 
excess and disillusion. To the holder of the above 
language our motley world is summed up in three 
classes—aristocrats, plutocrats, and working men 
or “ proletarians,” and his ideal of a legislature is 
apparently a sort of National Convention, consisting 
exclusively of the proletarians, and giving effect to 
all its “ principles ” as rapidly and smoothly as the 
Tiers Etat at Versailles abolished the land taxes and 
bestowed a constitution on San Domingo. Mr. 
Mann speaks as if he believed that by a wave of the 
arm a legislature of human beings, provided they 
are sufficiently like himself, could settle every 
difficulty. The invariable sequel of such a belief 
is a loss of faith in Parliamentary institutions 
altogether. We can imagine Mr. Mann, having 
decreed that certain things must be “ wiped 
out’ and that certain persons “must go,” and 
finding that his decrees are not obeyed as fast as 
he expected—finding that his “ constitution does 
not march ”’ in fact—sighing for a still shorter and 
sharper machinery. If the loathings, the disgusts, 
and the contempts to which he already admits, the 
doubts he openly expresses, with regard to the 
efficiency of the Parliamentary institution for carry- 
ing out his desires, go on developing, we may yet 
have in Mr. Mann a very fine specimen of the revo- 
lutionary tyrant d@ la Francaise. An English working 
man willing to swap the House of Commons for a 
Committee of Public Safety would be a novel freak 
of evolution, but Mr. Mann is on the high logical 
road to such a consummation. From rotten eggs 
delivered in bad temper, to the desire for sterner 
methods of removing political difficulties, is not 
—in logic, at any rate—so very long a step. 
Mr. Mann may not have dwelt on these con- 
siderations, and as he isan Englishman after all, 
with presumably his modicum of good-humour and 
common-sense somewhere about him, it may do him 
good to have them brought to his attention. 

We do not know what reaction is in this country, 
because our habit has been to proceed not by revo- 
lution and violence, but by the sure, and steadier if 
somewhat slower, method of reform. But if we 
were to change our British temper for a French 
one, we should very soon learn what sort of things 
reaction, disillusion, and the checking and setting 
og of progress can be both in social and political 

e. 


FINANCE. 


HE banking disaster in Melbourne, for which we 
have been preparing our readers for some time 
past, unfortunately occurred on Tuesday, when the 
Commercial Bank of Australia was compelled to close 
its doors. There is no harm now in saying plainly 
that for upwards of a month there has been a run 
upon that bank and two or three others, and that 
the gravest fears have been entertained as to the 
result. Strange to say, hardly any information has 
been publicly given to creditors in thiscountry. But 
the well-informed were aware that the Victorian 
Government had become so alarmed that it put 
pressure upon the Associated Banks to give 
assistance. Up to the last moment it was 
hoped that they would do so on _ condition 
that the bank was voluntarily liquidated im- 
mediately afterwards. But, apparently, on in- 
vestigation, the Associated Banks found that it 
would be too risky to do this. At all events, they 
offered no more than a million and three-quarters, 
and the offer was declined, it would seem on the 
ground that, if the bank handed over the securities 
required, it would practically have no good assets 
remaining. Very properly, therefore, the directors 
decided to suspend. On the 3lst December the total 
deposits somewhat exceeded 12 millions, of which 
about 6 millions were raised in this country for long 
periods at high rates of interest. It is known that 
a large proportion of the British depositors had given 
notice that at the termination of the period for 
which they had deposited they would withdraw 
their money. Unfortunately the deposits raised in 
Australia were held either at call or for very short 
periods. The Australian depositors in consequence 
have withdrawn very large sums; and as the repay- 
ment of the British depositors would be very large 
in May next, it became imperative either to obtain 
assistance from the other banks or to go into liquida- 
tion. The failure will cause very heavy losses to the 
saving classes in Scotland, where most of the British 
deposits were raised. Unfortunately, Scotch in- 
vestors have suffered severely already from the 
failure of other Australian banks and mortgage 
companies, and from the suspension of the New 
Oriental and the English Bank of the River Plate. 
In the long run the Commercial Bank may be able 
to repay the deposits in full, but for a considerable 
time the depositors will have to remain without their 
money. And what adds to their difficulties is that 
the interest warrants posted in London on the 
30th March, which could not be cashed on account 
of the Easter Bank Holidays, were returned unpaid 
on Tuesday. The depositors, therefore, are deprived 
of a payment on which they were counting con- 
fidently, and at the same time see their capital locked 
up for an indefinite period. The incident, naturally, 
has added to the distrust that has existed so long. 
People fear that the withdrawals from all kinds of 
Anglo-Colonial and Anglo-foreign banks may go on ; 
and, at all events, it is clear that the blow to Australia 
itself will be very serious. It will be well, therefore, 
for investors to bear in mind that possibly the worst 
effects of the failure have not yet been felt. As 
regards the proposed scheme of reorganisation, we 
would only say at present that there is nothing to 
show that the Bank, if set afloat again, has any 
chance of recovering credit, and that it ought not to 
be left under the same management as has brought 
it to its present pass. 

In the money market the suspension has in- 
tensified the unwillingness to engage in nevv risks. 
There is as yet no sign of actual alarm, for it is 
hoped that no great losses will fall directly upon the 
City. But there is anxiety and uncertainty, which 
naturally lead to the exercise of great caution. On 
Thursday the payment of the interest on the 
National Debt largely increased the supply of money 
in the open market, and rates therefore declined. 
But, bearing in mind the crisis in Melbourne, and 
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the state of affairs in the United States, it is doubt- 
ful whether the anticipated ease will be realised— 
especially as we are about to have a Brazilian loan 
here, and in Berlin the German and Prussian Govern- 
ments are raising fifteen millions sterling. The price 
of silver has again declined to 37id. per ounce, 
although the India Council still refuses to sell its 
bills and telegraphic transfers under Is. 23d. per 
rupee. The market evidently does not believe that 
the Council will be long able to insist upon the price, 
for it obtained in the past financial year nearly a 
million sterling less than it required, and it wants in 
the new year over a million sterling more than it did 
in the past year. Either, therefore, it will have to 
begin to sell freely, or it must raise a loan in London ; 
and the latter course, in the long run, would add to 
its difficulties. 


THE MARQUIS DE MORES. 


HE last time I had seen Antoine-Amédée-Marie- 

Vincent-Manca, Marquis de Morés, was at lunch 
in Hanoi. And he will bear me out in remembering 
what a very bad lunch it was, for though our hosts 
of the Banque de I’Indo-Chine had done their best 
it is impossible to get anything decent to eat in the 
capital of Tongking. I have never come so near 
to starving as during the ten days I passed there. 
At that time M. de Morés was devoted heart and 
soul to his plan for a railway to tap the supposed 
wealth of southern China through Tongking, and 
destroy the “ piracy”’ which then, as now, was 
the bane of the colony, by restoring to the “ pirates” 
that work which the French occupation had taken 
fromthem. Surveys had been made, costs calculated, 
engineers conditionally engaged, “ pirates” recruited 
for labourers, and only one thing was lacking—the 
consent and assistance of the French Government. 
That was never given, and M. de Mores returned 
to France a bitterly disappointed man. The Franco- 
Chinese railway, however, was only one of his 
precious schemes. Having married an American 
lady he had launched himself with probably more 
enthusiasm than discretion into the hazardous busi- 
ness of cattle-ranching on a large scale, and I believe 
the results were not satisfactory. On his way to the 
Far East he had spent some months shooting big 
game in India, and when I saw him in Hongkong 
he had an enormous battery of large-bore rifles 
spread out on his bed. 

For whatever Morés does he does with a will. 
He is blessed with a magnificent physique, he is one 
of the handsomest men in Paris, and he is apparently 
insensible to three things—fatigue, fear, and conse- 
quences. His temper is quick, and the fact that he 
is ready to take up sword or pistol on the slightest 
provocation no doubt surrounds him with a certain 
amount of respect from his contemporaries which 
his opinions would otherwise hardly secure for him. 
He is considered one of the very best shots in France, 
and though he is not by any means a fencer of the first 
rank he is an extremely awkward adversary. I was 
talking the other day with his fencing-master, the 
famous Ayat, about the duel in which he killed the 
unfortunate Captain Mayer a short time ago. “ No,” 
said Ayat, “the marquis is not de la premiére force 
in the school, though he has improved very much 
lately; several of these gentlemen are better 
fencers. But he is very brave, very strong, and 
very serious, and his attack is therefore a very 
dangerous one.” Since his return to France the 
Marquis de Morés has thrown himself into politics 
as a Socialist, and particularly as an anti-Semite; 
and his extreme views, his personal recklessness 
in advocating them, his wealth, his _ social 
influence, his boundless energy, and no doubt 
the peculiar piquancy which comes from the 
‘contrast between his circumstances—as the heir to 
a dukedom—and his theories, have combined to bring 
him into a position of great prominence, which may 
at any moment develop into one of great power. He 


has been engaged in stumping France on an anti-Jew 
and anti-Government crusade, and in Paris he is at 
the head of a rapidly forming system of labour 
organisation. All this in France involves consider- 
able personal risk, but he appears rather to enjoy it. 
Not long ago, when his platform at the Tivoli 
Vauxhall was stormed by a savage crowd of op- 
ponents armed with iron chairs for weapons, most 
people behind him bolted like rabbits, and hid them- 
selves under whatever they could find. Morés alone 
stood motionless in the middle, calmly awaiting the 
onset, one hand hidden under his coat behind his 
back. In this hand was a huge bowie-knife, but 
fortunately a charge of police arrived just in time 
to deprive him of any excuse for using it. The 
police have a sneaking fondness for this democratic 
aristocrat, and often they have extricated him 
from some foolish and dangerous position with a 
persuasive “ Allons, Monsieur le Marquis, allons!” 
when a less liked man would have been roughly 
handled by them. He lives in a splendid hotel 
in the fashionable Rue de Tilsit, but he has several 
queer haunts in Paris where he meets his fellow- 
workers and plans his campaigns. He gave me 
rendezvous in one of these in the Rue du Mont 
Thabor, a series of rooms on the ground floor, with 
two big outside doors like a coach-house, and fur- 
nished with a few plain chairs and tables. 

“A brief summary of my views—of our position?” 
he said, when we had reminded each other of Far 
Eastern experiences for a few minutes, “ that is very 
easy ;” and he started off with the fluency of a man 
who has explained the same thing a hundred times. It 
will, of course, be understood that I am repeating his 
own words so far as possible (he insisted on speaking 
English), and entirely without comment. They are 
interesting as those of a large number of people in 
France, and as now being so determinedly propa- 
gated by a remarkable man whom a turn of the 
wheel may place any day in a position to give 
practical effect to them. 

“In as few words as possible, this is what we 
hold: Our country is not governed according to its 
wants; it is imprisoned in a central organisation ; 
it is a financial power instead of a political Govern- 
ment. The whole country is worked in the interest 
of this financial organisation. At the head of it is 
‘la haute banque’ —the Rothschilds, the great 
banking interests. Their agents throughout the 
country are the Opportunists and the Freemasons. 
In the provinces all local life is crushed out, and no- 
body is anything who does not belong to the clique. 
Bit by bit the Government, increasing by natural 
laws, and having time on its side as against other 
enterprises broken up by the laws of the country 
and the laws of succession, has swallowed up nearly 
everything, and all the institutions have been worked 
in the interest of the strongest element. All the 
money and all the savings of the country, instead of 
going to industrial, commercial, or agricultural pur- 
suits, have gone to Government loans, patronised by 
the bankers, the latter, being rich, preferring a 
small rate of interest and easy collection through 
Government to big profits and commercial risks. 
The result has been the decrease of local production 
and the fostering of Free Trade.” 

I must have made an involuntary sound of sur- 
prise at this last astonishing statement, for the 
Marquis added quickly, “ Yes, of Free Trade, which 
is fatal to France. This is a self-producing country 
—we have the soil and the brains. England is a 
trading country. France is not prepared to colonise 
or to engage in big colonial ventures. She has no 
great trading houses to that effect, and all our 
colonies have been military conquests and political 
outlets for political servants. Therefore, under 
present circumstances, France must be Protectionist : 
she must intensify her local production, and supply 
herself with as much of the raw material for her 
industries as she can, her commercial navy being 
incapable of competing with that of England in 
numbers or in cost. The financial Government 
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of this country has also special interests in 
contradiction to the local interests of France, 
and our object is to break the existing central- 
isation and replace it by strong local organi- 
sations—the representation of interests replac- 
ing parliamentary Government, and leaving to 
the central Government only foreign relations, 
general finances, the defence of the country, and the 
preservation of order inside and outside. As regards 
the masses, we intend to try and associate labour 
and capital, and to give a real interest in the patrie 
to the proletariat by interesting them in it as 
property. This, we think, can only be done through 
credit, and we say that in exchange for universal 
military service we must give the use of universal 
credit to the citizens. Our actual campaign has for 
object to compel the masses to reflect on economic 
problems, to organise local groups, to secure com- 
munication of their wants, and through a mandat 
impératif to compel the next candidates for the 
constituencies to promise to carry them out.” 

“When you say ‘we,’ whom exactly do you 
mean ?” 

“ Well, ‘we’ are workers and fighters. We are 
(1) opposing to the people the actual Government 
because it is not democratic; we are (2) social or- 
ganisers—that is, a more accurate expression than 
‘Socialists’—we are (3) anti Jui/s; weare (4) patriots 
—first as Nationalists, and second as Internation- 
alists.” 

“ Now what is your position as anti-Juifs ?” 

“We are not waging a religious war. The Jews, 
under real or false names, constitute 10 per cent. of 
the population, here and in every other country. 
We cannot tell their exact numbers here, because 
since the census of 1876 no religious data are given, 
and thus they escape notice. But out of 200 mil- 
liards of French capital the Jews hold eighty mil- 
liards. According to the Ministry of the Interior 
the annual business of France amounts to sixty 
milliards, and out of this the Rothschilds with their 
five milliards of capital, the control of the national 
credit, the Banque de France, the railways and the 
insurances, do fifteen milliards. The Ephrussis and 
the Jewish group controlling the wheat business of 
France, and the Pereires controlling the steam navi- 
gation, do another twenty, leaving for the rest of 
the nation a balance of twenty-five milliards, and 
this only by the consent of the haute banque Juive. 
Nobody can aim at anything whatever in this 
country without their permission. The origin of 
our group lay in some men who having been crushed 
by the combination determined to break it. The 
moment the country is decentralised the Jews can- 
not, by buying up the heads of departments, use the 
resources of their country in their personal interest, 
and they will thus become less dangerous.” 

“You are advocating the confiscation of the 
Rothschilds’ wealth, are you not?” 

“Pardon me. Sequestration — not confiscation. 
We desire the revision by the Haute Cour de Justice 
of certain scandalous fortunes with the view of a 
return of a great part of them to the nation. This 
would bring back thirty milliards, and nearly pay 
off the national debt.” 

“Have you any hopes of accomplishing this ?” 

“The whole country is rising. We have a strong 
nation and a good army ; these people have only the 
finance.” 

“But who is with you?” - 

“Our strength lies in the fact that a majority 
of the people are already against them. Look at 
our success at Lyons, look at Bordeaux, where I 
and my friends are going to address a meeting next 
week. There are 5,000 places, and 20,000 applications 
for tickets have come in. Look at the Libre Parole, 
which circulates 300,000 copies. And we are or- 
ganising ourselves as national Socialists against 
whatever may happen. I myself am about to start 
a ‘new paper, to be called La Délivrance, for the 
discussion of labour questions. I am dividing its 
capital into one million shares, which I am going to 


distribute to our different provincial groups, for 
them to keep if they like, or to sell and keep the 
money for purposes of organisation and defence of 
national labour. Finally, at the next election 200 
Deputies will come back with a mandat impératif 
from their constituents to vote a crédit ouvrier.” 

I went out through the coach-house doors quite 
dazed with the vista opened up by these extraor- 
dinary opinions and plans. HENRY NORMAN. 


MARTYRS OF NONCONFORMITY. 


HIS week a significant event in English history 
has been commemorated by a series of meet- 


ings in London. Three hundred years ago, early in, 


the morning of the 6th of April, 1593, John Green- 
wood and Henry Barrowe were executed at Tyburn 
because they denied the supremacy of Queen Eliza- 
beth over the Church. Technically, no doubt the 
charge was one of sedition; but the exposition of 
Free Church principles was treason in those days, 
and Barrowe and Greenwood were Independents. 
A few weeks later,on May 29th, John Penry, the 
Evangelist of Wales, shared the same fate. His place 
of execution was St. Thomas-a-Watering, Old Kent 
Road, the spot for executions in Surrey; and these 
three, university men all of them, form the three 
most prominent martyrs in the cause of Inde- 
pendency. It is the tercentenary of their deaths 
that is to be observed. 

The idea that the Protestant Church of England 
has alone furnished martyrs in this country is entirely 
erroneous. That Church which had suffered so 
cruelly in the reign of Mary Tudor caused the 
Nonconformists of Elizabeth’s reign to suffer almost 
as cruelly in its turn. Bishops filled the noisome and 
pestilential prisons with Baptists and Independents, 
and caused several of their leaders to be put to death. 
But the prisons were so foul that many died therein, 
for no beneficent Habeas Corpus Act existed to 
ensure their speedy hearing at the bar of justice, and 
the settlement of their case. And these who perished 
in gaol must be added to the roll of English Free 
Church martyrs. 

Briefly, the Separatists of Queen Elizabeth's reign 
were the historical ancestors of many of the Non- 
conformists of to-day. They were men and women 
who despaired of further reform within the borders 
of the Church of England, and regarded any out- 
ward connection between Church and State as 
unscriptural. Yet in essence English Nonconformity 
really dates back much farther—even to John 
Wycliffe himself. In essence that great Englishman 
taught much the same views as are now generally 
held by Protestant Nonconformists, and sent the 
fiery cross of civil and religious liberty throughout 
the land. Should anyone doubt this, let him im- 
partially study the “Conclusions” of the famous 
petition to Parliament of the Lollards—the followers 
of Wycliffe—in 1395. Lollardism had its martyrs, 
endured its persecutions, and was disgraced by 
certain extravagances, but it continued to exist 
until it became blended with the Reforma- 
tion. Then arose the Separatism of Elizabeth’s 
reign. But a Baptist church is believed to have 
existed in 1417, and several Baptist churches claim to 
have existed before Elizabeth came to the throne. 
Thus Hill Cliff, Warrington, dates from 1522; 
Eythorne, in Kent, from 1550; and Coggeshall Road, 
at Braintree, from the same year. Possibly these 
were originally Lollardist. The early history, how- 
ever, of several “ congregations” appears wrapped in 
much obscurity, no doubt because of the persecution 
that existed; but we come on more solid ground 
when we find, from a State paper, that a Congrega- 
tional church used to exist at Plummers’ Hall in 1567, 
and that its members and its pastor, Richard Fitz, 
were haled to Bridewell. But Horningsham Congre- 
gational church, in Wiltshire, claims to date from 
1566, and is, so far as we are aware, the oldest Con- 
gregational church now existing in England. It 
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seems to be incontestable, therefore, that Noncon- 
formity in this country is much older than some 
persons would like to allow. 

This was somewhat the ecclesiastical condition of 
England when a clergyman named John Greenwood, 
a Cambridge man, retreated to Lord Rich’s house at 
Rochford, Essex, where he accepted a chaplaincy. 
Lord Rich was a Puritan leader, and here Greenwood 
committed the great “crime” of conducting services 
not in accordance with the order of the Church of 
England ; finally he separated from that Church. 
He was at length arrested when holding a “ conven- 
ticle” at Henry Martin’s houst in London, and shut 
up in the Clink prison. 

He had a friend, Henry Barrowe, a Cambridge 
man and a lawyer—a member of Gray’s Inn. 
Barrowe was of the same way of thinking as 
Greenwood, and on Sunday morning, November 
19th, 1586, he called at the Clink to visit his friend in 
affliction. The gaoler allowed him to enter, but 
with most astounding illegality refused to permit 
him to depart. The man appears to have done this 
because it was known that Whitgift, the Primate, 
wished Barrowe to be arrested. Thus, without any 
warrant whatever, a lawyer was imprisoned, and 
kept in prison for years, simply to justify the spite 
of an Archbishop. It is difficult to realise that such 
monstrous illegality could be perpetrated in the 
heart of the City of London only three hundred 
years ago. 

Barrowe and Greenwood appear to have been 
frequently haled before various courts and commis- 
sions, and these examinations gave them oppor- 
tunities of stating their opinions. Further, they 
wrote much in prison, and a waiting-maid is said to 
have smuggled their manuscripts out of gaol ina 
jug. Nevertheless, whether the famous Martin 
Marprelate tracts were written in the old Fleet 
prison by Barrowe remains a mystery. It is stated 
by some that Penry was Martin Marprelate, or wrote 
some of the tracts, but, in truth, their authorship is 
not known. Barrowe, however, must have become a 
very prominent man in the Separatist controversy, 
for the various Congregational churches that were 
springing up were called “ Barrowist synagogues,” 
and Independents were also called Barrowists. 
Further, they were known as Brownists, from Robert 
Browne—a relative of Lord Burleigh—who did much 
to put the views of the Independents into literary 
shape, and he became the most prominent leader of 
the denomination in those days. No doubt it was 
the influence of Burleigh alone which prevented him 
from sharing the fate of Barrowe. 

In 1592 Greenwood was released from prison on 
bail, and at Southwark he met John Penry, who had 
studied both at Cambridge and at Oxford. He had 
laboured to evangelise his native Wales, and had 
fled to Scotland to evade arrest at the hand of 
Whitgift. Their meetings at Southwark were 
watched, and arrests followed. The pastor of this 
Southwark church was Francis Johnson, who had 
been converted to Independency by a _ book of 
Barrowe and Greenwood, and who afterwards 
settled in Holland. But Barrowe and Greenwood 
were condemned to death, and finally were executed, 
almost in secret, at an early hour on a morning 
of the following April. Penry suffered in like 
manner a few weeks later in May. He seéms to have 
been a man of beautiful character and of scholarly 
attainments, and his case appears to have excited 
much sympathy. Shortly afterwards perpetual 
banishment was decreed against the Separatists 
instead of death. In the debates on the Bill enacting 
this punishment Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have 
informed Parliament that there were 20,000 “ Brown- 
ists” in London and East Anglia, and he very per- 
tinently wanted to know how such large numbers 
could be dealt with by the Bill. That they were 
not all banished seems clear, for 1,500 Nonconformist 
ministers were said to be still in England at the 
date of the Queen’s death. Many, however, passed 
into exile. 


Such, in brief, is the story of the three men 
whose martyrdom will be celebrated this week; but 
it is a mistake to regard the event as of narrow 
sectarian interest only. These three men played 
their part in the great battle for civil and religious 
liberty, and though they perished at the time, the 
principles for which they died have won glorious 
triumphs since then. 


UN PREUX CHEVALIER. 


R. ALBERT CHEVALIER holds a distinguished 
but perilous position. He is the one music- 
hall singer whom all the world is agreed to commend. 
In a delightfully naive article in the English Illus- 
trated Magazine, he has nothing but scorn for the 
critics who failed to appreciate “ Ta-Ra-Ra-Boom- 
de-Ay.” That terrible ditty was “a popular success, 
but a critic’s success—oh, no!” The sarcasm is 
somewhat blunted by the fact that this song is 
happily dead beyond recall; while the ballads which 
Mr. Chevalier has made welcome even to the despised 
critic, are enjoying a longevity which the music-hall 
has rarely witnessed. We cannot help suspecting that 
Mr. Chevalier’s zeal for the reputation of his fellow- 
artists is due to a dread lest the fame which makes 
him figure in magazines should excite the resentment 
of the singers who have to be content with the 
ordinary patronage of the Tivoli or the Pavilion. 
Nobody invites the “ Vital Spark” or any of the 
innumerable “sisters” of the music-hall to expound 
their views on art to the readers of high-class 
periodicals. So Mr. Chevalier is a little nervous 
about his own elevation, and is perpetually clutching 
at this or that heroine of the “halls” to share the 
dizzy eminence. “To my mind,” he says, “ Miss 
Jenny Hill is one of the most genuine artists on the 
English stage. She is a genius,a marvel.” When 
he writes the inevitable article for the Nineteenth 
Century, Mr. Chevalier will probably seize the 
opportunity of extolling the merits of Miss Bessie 
Bellwood, or of the lady who sheds tears when she 
warbles to a rejected lover her readiness to have a 
drink with him. 


* And when you're broke, of course you'll have one ‘long o’ me.” 


This anxiety to conciliate the ladies of his 
profession suggests that, in Mr. Chevalier’s experi- 
ence, the imputation of giving yourself airs of 
culture is liable to excite painful prejudice behind the 
scenes at the Tivoli. Mr. Chevalier has a lonely dis- 
tinction which demands the subtlest diplomacy. It 
may be quite impossible to explain to the lady whois 
a genius and a marvel why her songs are not popular 
with deans and chapters like ‘‘The Coster’s Serenade.” 
That plaintive wail from the barrow has found 
echoes even in Royal nurseries, where Miss Bessie 
Bellwood’s robust choruses are not likely to resound. 
Society has taken up the sentimental “ coster;” his 
“pearlies’’ are resplendent in drawing-rooms, and 
his cockney English, which, as Mr. Chevalier explains, 
is quite as good as the Queen’s English, the difference 
being only a “ matter of school,” has become one of 
the paradoxes of refinement. This is a source of 
legitimate pride to Mr. Chevalier, but it forces him 
to disarm the possibly hostile wonder of his pro- 
fessional colleagues by constantly spreading before 
them a sort of Barmecides’ feast of prestige. 

The increasing popularity of the music-hall is 
beyond dispute, and a certain improvement in the 
quality of the entertainment may be gratefully 
acknowledged. Indecency, if it has not entirely 
disappeared, is a good deal less obtrusive than of 
yore. Whether the sentimental song has a tempor- 
ary or a permanent hold on the average music- 
hall audience it is hard to say, but it is certain that 
vulgarity of a very coarse type is still pre-eminent. 
There are a few comedians with genuinely broad 
humour, but the greatest amusement is still fur- 
nished by thesong which recites a drunken adventure. 
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The spectacle of a man in evening dress, with his 
necktie under his ear, reeling about the stage 
and bawling the refrain “I’m all right,’ com- 
mands the most hilarious applause of the even- 
ing. It seems to be an ingrained belief in the 
British mind that drunkenness is the fundamental 
joke of the universe. <A tipsy blackguard protesting 
his impeccable sobriety apparently offers to the 
music-hall patron the most vivid glimpse of the irony 
of life. Mr. Chevalier assures us that human nature 
cannot stand the strain of Ibsen for six nights 
a week, and he suggests that the music-hall 
affords the only fitting relaxation. To find relief 
from the doctrine of heredity in “Ghosts” by 
watching the antics of a drunkard on the “ variety ” 
stage is an experience denied to many of us. It is 
to Mr. Chevalier’s honour that he makes no appeal 
to the merely sottish instinct, which gives a fleeting 
popularity to half the music-hall songs of the day. 
His “coster” is never drunk, and when ’Arriet is 
faithless he sings under her window : 


* When that moon shall cease to shine 
False will be this heart of mine,” 


with an artless plagiarism which is more tolerable 
than the tears of intoxication. It needed no small 
talent to triumph by sheer romance over the realism 
of the public-house, though we doubt even now 
whether the ideal costermonger is regarded with 
more than respectful interest by the bulk of Mr. 
Chevalier’s admirers. The sobriety of Mr. Henry 
Hawkins must be a severe strain upon the traditions 
of the Paragon in the Mile End Road. The reminis- 
cence in the “ Serenade”: 


“ You fancied winkles and a cup of tea, 
A pint of half-and-half was good enough for me,” 


has probably supplied a copious fund of astonish- 
ment to auditors born and bred in the atmosphere 
of East-End revelry. Mr. Chevalier’s fun, as well as 
his pathos, is undiluted with alcohol. The “ coster” 
who strikes surprise and envy into his comrades in 
the Old Kent Road with the “little donkey shay,” 
unexpectedly inherited from an uncle in Camberwell, 
has no thought of celebrating the acquisition by a 
spree. When Mr. Hawkins adjures his “ Lizer” not 
to die an old maid he does not accompany the 
petition with libations to the holy state of matri- 
mony. That Mr. Chevalier should have educated 
any section of his public to accept such a song as 
“My Old Dutch,” which is the music-hall version of 
“Darby and Joan,” is a remarkable tribute to his 
superiority to the alcoholic fount of inspiration. 

Unhappily, the average ballad of the “halls” is 
not distinguished by the spirit which would rather 
make the people’s songs than their laws. Vulgar 
inanity is the badge of nearly all the tribe. Witha 
modest desire to merge his own achievements in the 
general glory of his calling, Mr. Chevalier declares 
that the music-hall is more popular with the masses 
than the theatre. The chief criterion of this wide- 
spread taste is the crass buffoonery set to some 
maddening tune which is “ not a critic’s success, oh 
no ® As the music-halls are largely dependent for 
their revenues on the sale of liquor, there is a natural 
bias in favour of the jest which dissolves most readily 
in gin. Except in the abyss of burlesque, the theatre 
stimulates a somewhat higher intelligence, and the 
theatrical manager does not draw any considerable 
proportion of his custom, from the barrel. Mr. 
Chevalier’s view of the theatre appears to be that 
it is indebted to the music-hall for its most luminous 
talent, and he takes great pains to intimate that, 
although he has been an actor, he regards that 
experience as a mere interval between those poles of 
fame, the Paragon and the Pavilion. It may be the 
doom of our :esthetic career as a nation to see all the 
theatres turned into music-halis, and to hear Thespis 
addressed with the affectionate entreaty, 


“What d’ye think of “Awkins for your future name ?” 


But there is no guarantee that the dramatic Muse 
would have the choice of so dignified an alliance. 


THE MEASURE OF A MAN. 


SOMETIMES grow melancholy with the thought 

that though I wear trousers, and shave once a 
day, I am not, properly speaking, a Man. Surely it 
is from no failure of goodwill, no lack of prayerful 
striving towards that noble estate: for if there is 
one spectacle in this moving phantasmagoria of life 
that I love to carry within my eye, it is the figure of 
atrue man. The mere idea of a true man stirs one’s 
heart like a trumpet. Therefore, this doubt I am 
confiding is all the more dreary. Naturally, I feel it 
most keenly in the company of my fellows, each one of 
whom seems to carry the victorious badge of manhood, 
as though to cry shame upon me. They make me 
shrink into myself, make me feel that I am 
but an impostor in their midst. Indeed, in that 
sensitiveness of mine you have the starting-point of 
my unmanliness. Look at that noble fellow there. 
He is six foot odd in his stockings, straight, stalwart 
and confident. His face is broad and strong, his 
close-cropped head is firm and proud on his shoulders 
—firm and proud as a young bull's. It is a head 
made, indeed, rather to butt than to think with—it 
is visited with no effeminacy of thought or dream, 
It has another striking quality: it is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from any other head in the room—for I 
am in an assemblage of true men all: a glorious herd 
of young (John) Bulls. All have the same strong 
jaws, the same powerful low foreheads. Noble 
fellows! Any one of them could send me to eternity 
with the wind of his fist. 

And, most of all, is their manhood brought home 
to me, with a sickening sense of inferiority, in their 
voices. Whata leonine authority is in the roar of 
their opinions! Their words indeed strike the air 
firm as the tread of lions. They are not teased with 
fine distinctions, possibilities of misconception, or 
the perils of afterthought. Their talk is of the 
absolute, their opinions wear the primary colours, 
and dream not of “art shades.” Never have they 
been wrong in their lives, never shall they be wrong 
in the time to come. Never have they been known 
to conjecture that another may, after all, be wiser 
than they, handsomer, stronger, or more fortunate. 
They would kill a man rather than admit a mis- 
take. Noble fellows! And I? Do you wonder 
that I blush in my corner as I gaze upon them, 
strive to smooth my hair into the appearance 
of a manly flatness, strive to set my face hard 
and feign it knowing, strive to elevate my voice 
to the dogmatic note, strive to cast out from 
my mind all those evil spirits of proportion? 

Can it be possible that any one of my readers has 
ever been in a like case? Is there hope for us, my 
brother? You have, I perceive, a fine, expressive, 
sensitive countenance. That is indeed against-youin 
this race of manhood. It is true that Apollo passed 
for a man—but that was long ago, and not in Britain. 
You have a pleasant, sympathetic voice. Anexcellent 
thing in woman. But you, mon ami! no—break it, 
I beseech you. Coarsen it with raw spirits and rawer 
opinions; and set that face of thine with hog’s 
bristles, plant a shoe-brush on thy upper lip, and send 
thy head to the turner of billiard balls. Else come 
not nigh me, for, ‘fore Heaven, I love a man! 

Sometimes, however, I am inclined toa more com- 
fortable consideration of this great question—for it 
is one of my weaknesses to be positive on few 
matters. But to-day I taunted my soul with its 
unmanliness till it rose in rebellion against me. 
“ Poor-spirited creature,” I said, ‘‘ where is thy valour? 
When a fool has struck thee I have seen thee pass on 
without a word, not so much as a momentary 
knitting of thy fist. When ignorance and folly has 
waxed proud, and put thee to the mock, thou hast sat 
meek, and uttered never a word. It must needs be 
that thou art pigeon-livered and lack gall! There is 
not in thee the swagger, the rustle, the braggadocio 
of a true swashbuckler manhood. Out on thee!” 

And my soul took the blows in patience. 
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“Hast thou any courage hid in any crevice of 
thee?”’ I continued my taunt. And _ suddenly 
my soul answered with a firm, quiet voice: “Try 
me!” 

Then said I, “ Coward as thou art, fearful of thy 
precious skin, darest thou strike a blow for the weak 
against the oppressor, darest thou take the strong 
tyrant in the way ?” 

And thereon I was startled, for my soul suddenly 
sprang up within me, and, lo! it neighed like a war- 
horse for the battle. 

“Ah!” I continued, “but couldst thou fight 
against the enemy of thy land? Surely thy valour 
would melt at the clash of swords and the voice of 
the drum ?” 

And the answer of my soul was like the march of 
armed men. 

Then said I softly, for I was touched by this 
unwonted valour of my soul, “Soul! wouldst thou 
die for thy friend ?” 

And the voice of my soul came sweet as the 
sound of bells at evening. It seemed, indeed, as 
though it could dream of naught sweeter than to die 
for one’s friend. 

This colloquy of inner and outer set me further 
reflecting. Can it be that this manhood is, after all, 
rather a quality of the spirit than of the body; that 
it is to be sought rather in the stout heart than in 
the strong arm; that big words and ready blows 
may, like a display of bunting, betoken no true 
loyalty, and be but the gaudy sign toa sorry inn? 
Dr. Watts, it may be remembered, declared the 
mind to be the standard of the man. As he was 
the author of a book on “ The Human Mind,” envious 
persons may meanly conceive that his statement 
was but a subtly-disguised advertisement of his 
literary wares. However, he proclaimed the truth 
in some verses whose simple strength may well make 
Mr. Lang’s heart sink— 


“Were I so tall to reach the Pole, 
Or grasp the ocean in my span, 
Man must be measured by his soul : 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


The fact of Dr. Watts being also a man of low 
stature does not affect the truth or untruth of this 
fine verse, which may serve to comfort many. One 
may assume that it was Jack, and not the giant, 
whom we would need to describe as the true man 
of the two; and one seems to have heard of some 
“ fine,’ “manly” fellows, darlings of the football 
field and the American bar, whose actions somehow 


- have not altogether justified those epithets, or, at 


any rate, certain readingsof them. Theirs is a man- 
hood, one fancies, that is given to shine more at 
race-meetings and in bar-parlours than at home-— 
revealed to the barmaid, and strangely hidden from 
the wife, who, indeed, has less opportunities for 
perceiving it. 

This kind of manhood is, perhaps, rather a fashion 
than a personal quality: a way of carrying the 
stick, of wearing, or not wearing, the hair; it resides 
in the twirl of the moustache, or the cut of the 
trouser; you must seek it in the quality of the 
boot and the shape of the hat rather than in the 
wearer's personal actions. 

Take that matter of the hair. When next the 
street-boy sorrowfully exclaims on your passing that 
“it’s no wonder the barbers all ‘list for soldiers,” or 
some puny idiot at your club—a lilliputian model of 
popular “ manhood ”’—sniggers to his friend behind 
his coffee as you come in, call to mind pictures of 
certain brave “ tailed men” of old, at the winking of 
whose eyelid your tiny club “man” would have 
expired on the instant. Threaten him with a Viking. 
Show him in a vision a band of blue-eyed pirates, 
with their long wild hair flying in the breeze, as they 
sternly hasten across the Northern Sea. Summon 
Godiva's lord, “ his beard a yard before him, and his 
hair a yard behind.” Call up the brave picture of 
Rupert's love-locked Cavaliers as their glittering 
column hurls like a bolt of heaven to the charge, 


or Nelson’s pig-tailed sailors in Trafalgar’s Bay; 
but before you have gone half-way through your 
panorama that club-mannikin will have hastily 
departed, leaving his coffee half-drunk, and you 
shall find him airing his manhood in the security of 
the billiard-room. 

Yes, for us who are denied the admiration of the 
billiard-marker ; denied the devotion of the barmaid 
(with charming paradox so-called) ; for us who make 
poor braggarts, and often prefer to surrender rather 
than to elbow for our rights; for us who deliver 
our opinions with mean-spirited diffidence, and are 
men of quiet voices and ways: for us there is hope. 
It may be that to love one’s neighbour is also a part 
of manhood, to suffer quietly for another as true a 
piece of bravery as to fell him for a careless word; 
and to be pure, constant, and reverent be as sure 
criteria of manhood as their opposites. It may be, 
I say; but be certain that a strong beard, a harsh 
voice, and a bull-dog physiognomy are surer still. 


THE DRAMA. 


“THE BLACK Domino”—* UNCLE JOHN ”—“ THE 
BABBLE SHop.” 


T is always well for those of us who have the 
interests of the stage at heart to bear in mind 
that the Puritan prejudice against the theatre is not 
dead but sleepeth; and for my part I suspect that 
a few more such plays as The Black Domino, the 
new melodrama by Mr. George R. Sims and Mr. Robert 
Buchanan, at the Adelphi, would suffice to awaken it. 
If there be any Jeremy Collier among us to-day, here 
is his chance for a new Short View. He might point 
out, with some show of justice, that the two most con- 
spicuous personages of the piece, appointed to be 
played by the chief actor and actress of the company, 
and indulged by the playwrights with frequent 
opportunities of bidding for our sympathy, are 
both thoroughly vile people; that the man forges 
his father’s signature to pay his gambling-debts, 
and, shortly after his marriage with a lady 
as affectionate as she is beautiful, returns to 
the arms of a former mistress; that the woman 
is a brazen creature of the town—he might use the 
stronger monosyllable which Johnson once applied to 
a frail friend of Boswell’s, did not modern etiquette 
forbid. Do the authors, he might go on to ask, invite 
our stern disapprobation for this precious pair? Not 
a bit of it, he could reply. Is it not adroitly sug- 
gested that they are more sinned against than sin- 
ning, that the man is rather weak than wicked, the 
victim of a more level-headed rascal than himself, and 
that the woman hides a tender heart and a pretty 
vein of sentiment under her flaunting finery? Is not 
the man carefully provided with a title, which at 
once secures him the respect of every snob in the 
theatre? Does not his father condone his forgery, 
his wife forgive his infidelity? Is he not even 
permitted to pose as a hero of physical prowess by 
breaking his stick over the back of another rascal 
less muscular than himself? As for the woman, 
our Jeremy Collier might continue, we see her 
heart melted to sudden tenderness by the sight 
of her younger sister tying up nosegays in Covent 
Garden Market, and she is allowed to commit 
suicide gracefully in a languorous death-scene 
after the fashion of Sarah Bernhardt. Now, if 
some anti-theatrical zealot were to put the case 
in this way, I fear Mr. Sims, or even that more prac- 
tised controversialist, Mr. Buchanan, would have his 
work cut out to provide an effective refutation. 
It is possible to take a more worldly view of the 
matter, and yet to find the tone of the play singularly 
disagreeable. The authors were quite at liberty, 
after M. Dumas, to bring a dame aux camélias on 
the stage, and to ask us to weep for her, like the 
walrus, and “deeply sympathise;” but, then, they 
should have remembered that M. Dumas took care 
to give us, from the woman’s own lips and from 
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those of the elder Duval, the real truth as to 
the sort of creature she was. They were quite at 
liberty to make their lordling a forger and an 
adulterer; but not, I submit, to let him get off 
scot-free, and to reward him with the unfaltering 
love of a woman he had basely ill-used. And 
the worst of it is that it is not only the 
authors’ personages which are objectionable ; they 
have chosen for the atmosphere in which these per- 
sonages live and move and have their being the 
most vulgar, garish, and “rowdy” elements of con- 
temporary London life. Their principal scene, the 
clou of their piece, represents a fancy dress ball at 
Covent Garden, which, if it is in the least like 
the reality, gives one anything but a favourable 
idea of the entertainments brought, or brought back, 
into vogue by Sir Augustus Harris. Another scene 
shows us a set of rakes and demireps drinking cham- 
pagne—* real” champagne—to the delighted awe of 
the beer-drinkers in the gallery, on the terrace of the 
“Star and Garter” at Richmond. (The wine-bill 
for the evening's performance, one reflects, would be 
a serious item, if the managers of the Adelphi did 
not happen to be restawrateurs as well.) But, it 
may be said, aristocratic Yahoos and their female 
friends, inasmuch as they actually exist, may be intro- 
duced intoa play. Yes; but I think we may reason- 
ably complain if they are introduced by the play- 
wrights without a hint of the feeling with which 
decent people regard them and their proceedings. It 
may also be said—I have, to be quite frank, said it else- 
where myself—that as the authors’ conduct of their 
fable is of the conventional melodramatic sort, i.e., 
is not in the least like real life, the queer morality 
and the defective taste of the production are not 
likely to harm any sensible spectator. This, of 
course, is only a modification of Charles Lamb’s 
apology for the Restoration Drama. But, on reflec- 
tion, I fear this indulgent view cannot be sustained. 
We know what mincemeat Macaulay made of 
Lamb’s apology, and his words still hold good. 
The morality of a conventional melodrama, 
quite as much as the morality of a _ Restora- 
tion play, may be “the morality not of an un- 
real world, but of a world which is a great deal 
too real the morality, not of a chaotic 
people, but of low town-rakes, and of those ladies 
whom the newspapers call ‘dashing Cyprians.’” To 
be done once for all with a distasteful topic, I will 
merely add that the very people who admire melo- 
dramas of this type are those who have had the 
amazing effrontery to call Lemaitre’s Mariage Blanc 
*‘immoral”’ and Ibsen’s Ghosts “obscene.” Let it be 
said that the scenes of the new play—judged merely 
as mechanical or picturesque effects—are extremely 
well done, while the cast includes such proved 
experts in melodramatic acting as Mr. Charles 
Glenny and Mr. W. L. Abingdon; a droll low- 
comedian, Mr. Arthur Williams; and at least two 
strikingly handsome ladies, Miss Evelyn Millard and 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell. 

Those enterprising caterers, the Brothers Gatti, 
now own another theatre, the Vaudeville, and here 
Mr. Sims again provides the play, this time in 
collaboration with Mr. Cecil Raleigh. Uncle John 
is written with some vivacity and a certain homely 
good-humour, but its characters are all stock 
stage-types, and its story fails to interest for the 
reason that it turns upgn a _ misunderstanding 
between husband and wife which is obviously 
impossible. Let it be granted that when an 
elderly husband is found secretly visiting a 
fair cottager and dandling her baby, his young wife 
is likely to have her suspicions of his fidelity aroused. 
Let it be granted, too, that an elderly husband 
might be fool enough to expose himself to these 
suspicions for no motive whatever. But what 
cannot be granted is that the wife will prepare to 
elope from her home in company with one of her 
husband's guests, without asking her husband for a 
single word of explanation, and that the husband, on 
his part, will carefully abstain from volunteering that 


single word. People don’t do these things, as the 
oft-quoted Brack observes. Mr. Charles Groves 
plays the impossible husband with his usual bluff 
and breezy vigour, Miss Norreys is the impossible 
wife, and two clever sketches of minor “ character ” 
are contributed by Mr. Reeves Smith and Mr. 
Lawrence D'Orsay. 

There is some admirable mimicry by Mr. Arthur 
Playfair and Mr. Cyril Maude in the burlesque of 
Mr. H. A. Jones’ Criterion play by Mr. Edward Rose, 
The Babble Shop, at the Trafalgar Square Theatre. 
Mr. Playfair reproduces Mr. Wyndham’s voice—that 
is, in the lower vibrato notes ; he is not so successful 
with the top “harmonics ’—with really marvellous 
skill; and Mr. Maude’s echo of Mr. Somerset's ‘‘ My 
bo-o-oy, Clive” is capital fun. The action is trans- 
ferred to the Lowther Arcade, of which Mr. Hodge, 
M.P. (with a comic serpentine dance), is beadle; we 
have, of course, a dance and chorus of mechanical 
dolls; and there is an abundance of—rather poor— 
songs. Altogether, it is a merry trifle—which would 
be still merrier if it lasted for only half an hour 
instead of a whole one. I was going to add that 
Mr. Rose ought to have made even better use of his 
opportunities than he has, but I refrain, remember- 
ing that to seek the exquisite in parody is to hunt 
the Snark. Parodies are like La Rochefoucauld’s 
“marriages”—some are “good,” but none Pa al 


THE NEW ART CRITICISM.—III. 


ND now I will explain why I think Deboutin’s por- 
trait superior to Holbein. Holbein measured with 
genius, and he followed an outline with an intensity 
that is without parallel. Moreover, Holbein was great 
as men are not great now—I mean that he had a great 
soul; and his portrait of the Ambassadors, though 
harsh and tiresome, has something—-I know not 
what—incontestably great and noble about it. 
I am willing to believe that Degas could not 
have put together a picture of such majestic ap- 
pearance ; but the result of a natural grandeur of 
mind upon the art of the painter is not the sub- 
ject under discussion, but rather the technical 
accomplishments of the two painters. 

For three weeks the pens of art critics, painters, 
designers, and engravers have been writing about a 
picture by Degas—about a rough Bohemian who 
leans over the café table with his wooden pipe 
fixed fast between his teeth, with his large soft 
felt hat on the back of his head, upheld there by 
a shock of bushy hair, with his large battered 
face grown around with scanty, unkempt beard, 
illuminated by a fixed and concentrated eye which 
tells us that his thoughts are in pursuit of an idea— 
about one of the finest specimens of the art of this 
century—and what have they told us? Mr. Richmond 
mistakes the work for some hurried sketch—impres- 
sionism—and practically declares the painting to 
be worthless. Mr. Walter Crane says it is only 
fit for a sociological museum or for an illustrated 
tract in a temperance propaganda; he adds some 
remarks about “a new Adam and Eve and a 
paradise of unnatural selection” which escape my 
understanding. An engraver said that the picture 
was a vulgar subject vulgarly painted. Another 
set of men said the picture was wonderful, extra- 
ordinary, perfect, complete, excellent. But on 
neither side was any attempt made to explain 
why the picture was bad, or why the picture is 
good. The picture is good; but why is it good? 
Because the scene is like a real scene passing before 
your eyes? Because nothing has been omitted that 
might be included, and nothing has been included 
that might have been omitted? Because the paint- 
ing is clear, smooth, limpid, and pleasant to the eye? 
Because the colour is harmonious, and, though low 
in tone, exceedingly rich and strong? Because each 
face is drawn in its distinctive lines, and each tells 
the tale of race and instinct? Because the clothing 
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is in its accustomed folds, and is full of the in- 
dividuality of the wearer? We look on this picture 
and we ask ourselves how it is that amongst the 
tens and hundreds of thousands of nineteenth-cen- 
tury painters who have painted men and women in 
their daily occupations, habits, and surroundings, 
no one has said so much in so small a space, and 
has expressed himself so simply that the manner of 
expression escapes us. 

Where is the drawing visible except in the result ? 
How beautifully concise it is, and yet it is large, 
supple, and true without excess of reality. Can you 
detect anywhere a measurement? Do you perceive 
a base, a fixed point from which the artist calculated 
and compared his drawing? That hat, full of the 
ill-usage of the studio, hanging on the shock of 
bushy hair, the perspective of those shoulders, and 


the round of the back, determining the exact width | 


and thickness of the body, the movement of the 
arm leaning on the table, and the arm perfectly in 
the sleeve, and the ear and the shape of the neck 
hidden in the shadow of the hat and hair, and the 
battered face, sparely sown with an ill-kempt beard, 
illuminated by a fixed look which tells us that his 
thoughts are in pursuit of an idea—this old 
Bohemian smoking his pipe, does he not seem to 
have grown out of the canvas as naturally 
and mysteriously as a herb or plant? By the 
side of this drawing do not all the drawings in 
the gallery of English, French, Belgian, and Scan- 
dinavian seem either childish, ignorant, timid, or 
presumptuous? By the side of this picture do not 
all the other pictures in the gallery seem like little 
painted images ? 

Compared with this drawing, would not Holbein 
seem a little geometrical? Again I ask if you can 
detect in any outline or accent a fixed point 
whence the drawing was measured, calculated, and 
constructed? In the drawing of all the other 
painters you trace the method and you take note 
of the knowledge through which the model has 
been seen and which has, as it were, dictated 
to the eye what it should see. But in Degas 
the science of the drawing is hidden from us—a 
beautiful flexible drawing almost impersonal, bend- 
ing to and following the character, as naturally 
as the banks follow the course of their river. 

I stop although I have not said everything. To 
complete my study of this picture we should have .to 
examine that smooth, clean, supple painting of such 
delicate and yet such a compact tissue; we should 
have to study that simple, expressive modelling; we 
should have to consider the resources of that palette, 
reduced almost to a monochrome and yet so full of 
colour. But I stop, for I think I have said enough to 
rouse if not to fully awaken suspicion in Mr. Rich- 
mond and Mr. Crane of the profound science con- 
cealed in a picture about which I am afraid they 
have written somewhat thoughtlessly. 

After twenty years of resolute battle, Degas has 
forced every French artist to accept his genius ; after 
long hesitation and much reluctance his genius has 
been definitely accepted. The future does not reverse 
verdicts that have been so legitimately won. It 
appears, however, that doubt still prevails; it is 
part of the mission of the new art criticism to 
remove that doubt, and many kindred doubts. This 
is being done with all possible despatch. The ferret 
has only just got into the hole, and the rats are 
beginning to squeak already. Their words are prac- 
tically the same; their praise and blame are similarly 
inspired, the means they employ to gain their object 
identical. So much we can see for ourselves. As 
for their object and their bona-fides, they concern me 
not. It is what they do, not what they are, that 
is the question here. What they do is to form a 
caucus in art criticism, and owing to their vehemence 
and the limitation of their aim, a caucus which 
is increasing in influence, and, to the best of my 
belief, doing cruel injustice to many great artists 
and much injury to English art. It is for this 
reason, and this reason only, that I have taken up 


my parable on the subject. I have in vain endea- 
voured to persuade those whose words would come 
with far greater authority than mine to do so. I 
went personally to the presidents of the two greatest 
artistic bodies in the kingdom to ask them to speak 
or write on the subject, but I found their view to be 
that such action would be misconstrued, and would 
in their position be unbecoming. G. M. 


THE REIGN OF TERROR IN ASIA MINOR. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, March 31st, 1893, 


LTHOUGH the Turkish Government has assured 

the world by an official statement that there 

have been no disturbances in Asia Minor, there are 

now at Angora, or on their way there, eight hundred 

Armenian prisoners who are to be tried for conspiracy 
against the Government. 

The story of the sufferings of these poor wretches, 
as they have been driven on foot, and many of them 
in chains, for days and nights across the country to 
Angora, is enough to stir the wrath of the civilised 
world. Many, if not most, of them are innocent, and 
they have been arrested simply because they are 
enlightened and prosperous—just the people to suffer 
most when exposed to the terrible hardships of 
storm and cold and hunger on the road, and to feel 
most keenly the indignities heaped upon them. Many 
have died by the way. 

What their fate will be at Angora depends upon 
the action of the European Powers—upon the care 
with which the progress of the trials is watched. 
In fixing upon Angora as the place of trial, and in 
appointing Ab-eddin Pacha to conduct it, the Sultan 
has certainly shown a readiness to accept such 
action on the part of Europe; for Angora can be 
reached in two days from Constantinople by rail- 
way, and Ab-eddin Pacha is the most enlightened 
Vali in Asia Minor. We may even charitably 
conclude that he overlooked the suffering entailed 
by transferring the prisoners many days’ journey 
from their homes at this season of the year. 
Whatever motives may have influenced the Turks, 
the prisoners are to be tried there, and however 
honest a man the Vali may be, he will need every 
possible support from Europe to enable him to give 
a fair trial to any of the accused, in the face of the 
influence of those officials who have been concerned 
in this plot against the Armenians, and who have 
every possible interest in securing their conviction. 
It cannot be denied that some of them fell into the 
trap which was laid for them, and that their guilt 
can be easily proved. We may pity them for their 
folly, but nothing can be done for them to save them 
from punishment. It is the innocent who need 
defenders. England, under Mr. Gladstone, will not 
make the mistake which was made by Mr. Disraeli 
at the time of the Bulgarian massacres, and there is 
some reason to hope that Germany will follow her 
example. 

It appears that there is also serious trouble at 
Van, where I am told that 700 Armenians have 
lately been arrested, including a large number of 
leading men. The alleged cause of this action isa 
conflict which is said to have taken place on the 
Persian frontier between an armed band of Armenians 
and the Turkish frontier guard, who are said to have 
been all killed. What truth there may be in this 
story I do not know, but there is no doubt about the 
arrests having been made. There is a large number 
of Armenians in prison in other parts of Armenia 
and eastern Asia Minor charged with disloyalty to 
the Government, and many arrests have been made 
in Constantinople. Others here who are not in 
prison have paid considerable sums in blackmail. 

The whole policy of the Government in regard to 
the Armenians in Asia Minor is suicidal—a repetition 
of the mistakes made in Bulgaria before the 
massacres, with far less excuse for it. The Turks 
seem to be diligently preparing the way for a 
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Russian intervention. They are driving peaceful 
and loyal subjects into rebellion, and at the same 
time stirring up the fanaticism and hostility of the 
Turkish population against the Christians. The 
Armenians have always been loyal, and have lived on 
very friendly terms with their Moslem neighbours. 
Very few in Asia Minor have been in sympathy 
with the efforts made of late to form revolutionary 
societies, but they are all treated as though they 
were active rebels. They are plundered, persecuted, 
and imprisoned without mercy, and in the end will 
be driven to desperation. This plot of the placards 
has very nearly led to massacres by the Turks, and 
if things go on in this way they are sure to come. 

If the Turks would set every prisoner at liberty, 
send a few scores out of the country, and treat the 
rest as above suspicion of disloyalty, they would have 
absolutely nothing to fear. There would be an end 
of all agitation, and the Sultan could devote all his 
attention to the disloyal Turks in Constantinople. 
But I fear there is no hope of any such display of 
wisdom. The horde of hungry officials in the interior 
have got a taste of plunder, and they will not be 
called off. Weshall drift on from bad to worse until 
Russia finds it convenient to move. Truly it should 
be remembered that the blindness of the Turks does 
not relieve England of one iota of her responsibility. 
She has a treaty with Turkey concerning the good 
government of Asia Minor. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


AN OLD HERESY. 


Dear Srr,—As an example of a defiant retreat, “ G. M.’s” 
withdrawal last week of a sentence contrary to the usual 
course of his art criticism that had appeared in one of his notiees 
of the Grafton Gallery, is surely unexcelled. He boldly admits 
that he intentionally told a little lie in order to soothe certain 
conventional souls, of whose peace of mind he has suddenly 
become the self-appointed guardian. Of course we cannot 
grumble at this; we ought rather to weleome so notable an 
accession to the ranks of tender-hearted and opportunist critics ; 
yet none the less it really is a shock to find “G. M.” the valiant 
playing at hop, skip, and jump with his own pet theories, and 
merely in order to * soothe ” and “ tickle” the Philistines. Itis 
to be sincerely hoped that “ G. M.” has not mistaken his cathedra 
for a hustings. 

The seriousness of the matter is this: that into the very 
ery of confession there have crept further examples of startling 
inaccuracy, whether also intended for soothing purposes it is 
necessarily difficult to say. “G. M.” wrote that the tale of 
DL’ Absinthe is a lesson. Commenting upon that phrase, he 
pleads guilty to having thereby “admitted the monstrous con- 
tention that our virtues and our vices originate not in our in- 
herited natures, but are found in the books we read, and the 

ictures we look upon.” Pardon me, he did nothing of the 

ind, and he is striving to pose as an ultra-sinner, when, in point 
of fact, there is no such vileness in him. All he admitted was 
that a genius inspired with moral purity of purpose could 
illustrate his affections and aversions in ethical matters so faith- 
fully that later witnesses of the picture might seize and be 
moved by the same idea. The fire within them would thus be 
fanned to brighter burning. 

“G. M.” suggests that our virtues and vices originate in 
our inherited natures. Granted, for the moment; but whence 
came these inherited natures? Did they come down to us un- 
altered from the remotest springs of evolution, or has there 
been a process of aggregation and assimilation going on all 
down the stream? It must be one or other of these alterna. 
tives; yet the former leads irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the so-called evolution is a myth, there having been an act 
of original creation or spontaneous generation when we became 
exactly what we now are, while the latter involves the recogni- 
tion of the claims of art to take its place amongst the many 
influences moulding the human character. “G. M.” ridicules 
the contention that moral ideas can have a distinct dynamic 
foree when disseminated by means of books. This may, of 
course, be a grotesque contention as far as he is personally con- 
eerned, but he cannot reasonably deny that it may not be so with 
other 8. In this case. if one single man could be found to 
acknowledge that his moral integrity had suffered from reading 
Zola, the ridiculous contention is proven. I ean find such an one. 

Reverting to the former hypothesis, that our virtues and 
vices are inherited intaet—the germ-plasm theory !—from our 
earliest ancestors, 1 would ask “ G. M.” what infinences he 
considers to be capable of favouring development? It is a 


theory generally accepted that every momentary experience helps 
to fashion the after-life : every idea, every suggestion, produces 
its effect in due time. Why may not art be capable of such 
influence ? Are there no ideas to be found in art that set the 
mind wandering through the realms of thought, and broaden the 
human experience? cies the other hand, are there no suggestions 
to be derived from art that will set aflame the smouldering 
passions? Surely art is not thus mute and paralysed as its 
critics would have us believe—Yours faithfully, 

“ Bybrook.’’ Cameron Road, Croydon, 


March 2¥th, 1893. Gro. C, CARLEY. 


A GRUB-STREET LITANY. 


WEET St. Mary beside the Strand, 
We most wretched in all the land— 
Scribblers whose copy none will take— 
Ask thine aid for compassion’s sake. 
Ora pro nobis ! 


St. Clement Danes! St. Clement Danes! 
London is dreary when it rains ; 
Stones are sloppy and shoes are thin, 
And it’s bitter cold when you're wet to the skin. 
Ora pro nobis ! 
St. Dunstan, St. Dunstan in the West! 
Thou wert once a clerk of the best ! 
Weary the years, and long to wait— 
Give us a lift before it’s too late! 
Ora pro nobis ! 
St. Martin, St. Martin of Lulgate Hill! 
How many years does it take to kill ? 
Bad for the health are hunger and cold; 
But worst of all is worry, I’m told. 
Ora pro nobis! 
Holy St. Paul, when thy minster-bells call, 
Look on us who have nothing at all! 
Greatest saint that wielded the pen, 
Have some pity on newspaper men! 
Ora pro nobis ! 
Saint of Saints by the river-side, 
Bridget of Ireland, sweet St. Bride ! 
We thy clerks be in sore distress—- 
But our faith and our love be none the less ! 
Ora pro nobis! 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


OuR “INCOMPARABLE JANE.” 


T is almost eighty years since Jane Austen died, 
at Winchester; and for fifty-three of these no 
memoir of her existed, if we except a dozen pages 
in Mrs. A. K. Elwood’s “Memoirs of the Literary 
Ladies of England’’—a forgotten book published 
in 1843. Not till 1870 did Mr. J. E. Austen-Leigh 
tell the world the beautiful and simple story of his 
aunt’s life. In the following year his book went into 
a second edition, and the public demand has steadily 
sent up the tale of editions ever since. But 1870 
was the year decisive of Jane Austen’s fame. In 1863 
the Christian Examiner had an article on her novels, 
in 1866 the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine had 
another. During the next three years the magazines 
let her severely alone; but in 1870 (according to a 
list appended to Mr. Oscar Fay Adams's “ Story of 
Jane Austen’s Life”) ten periodicals were moved to 
make “copy” out of her, and many of these were 
periodicals of weight, as the Nation (where Mr. 
Goldwin Smith burned his first incense), the North 
British, Blackwood, Harper's, the Fortnightly, and 
the Quarterly. 


Mr. Austen-Leigh had reasons for a steady satis- 
faction in his pious work: for since 1870 Bentley’s 
dark green volumes have been winning a place in 
every library in the land, and Jane-Austen-literature 
has been adding to its bulk at a rate creditably near 
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to geometrical progression. In 1884 Lord Brabourne 
gave us his kinswoman’s Letters, in two volumes; 
in 1889 Mrs. Malden’s memoir appeared; in 1890 
Goldwin Smith's; in 1891 Mr. Adams’s. The stream 
of critical appreciation has been swelling constantly 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and Mr. W. D. Howells 
(who gives his reasons for disliking the majority of 
British novelists) can hardly find words for his 
admiration of our “incomparable Jane.” Finally, it 
was only last year that Messrs. Dent & Co. brought 
out their dainty and careful edition of the novels in 
eight volumes. 


More than twenty years ago—it is Mrs. Malden 
who tells the story—a gentleman visiting Winchester 
Cathedral asked the verger to show him Jane 
Austen’s tomb. The man took him readily toa large 
slab of black marble set in the pavement near the 
centre of the north aisle, and the visitor stood for 
some time studying the inscription. As he was 
turning away, the verger asked in an apologetic tone, 
“Pray, sir, can you tell me whether there was 
anything particular about that lady? So many 
people want to know where she was buried.” 


So her grave had many pilgrims before the 
“boom” of 1870. But it is always unsafe to say of 
any author that his works are not read. Thomson’s 
“ Seasons” will lie on the window-sill long after critics 
have ceased to be loud over Thomson : and possibly 
Jane Austen would never have lacked the audience 
fit though few that she would best have cared for. 
It was not because of their sudden rise in popularity 
that Tennyson spoke of her writings as “next to 
Shakespeare.” We know what the Prince Regent 
thought of them: but we also know what Scott 
thought, and Southey, Guizot and Macaulay, 
Whewell, Goldwin Smith and Lowell—good judges 
all. Of Tennyson himself it is told that when he 
visited Lyme-Regis his friends there were anxious 
to show him where the Duke of Monmouth landed. 
“ Don’t talk to me of the Duke of Monmouth!” said 
the impatient poet; “show me the precise spot 
where Louisa Musgrave fell.” 


When Mrs. Malden wrote, in 1889, she recognised 
that times had changed with Jane Austen’s fame 
since the verger at Winchester asked if “ there was 
anything particular about that lady.” But her tone 
was still half militant, half apologetic. ‘“‘ Those who 
do appreciate her novels,” says this lady, “ will think 
no praise too high for them, while those who do not, 
will marvel at the infatuation of her admirers; for 
no one ever cares moderately for Jane Austen’s 
works: her readers either award them unbounded 
praise or find them insufferably dull.” But even 
while Mrs. Malden penned this she was helping to 
confound her own belief— 

“It may be, in yon smoke concealed 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers ” 
—and, amid her misgivings, the battle in which she 
had borne a share was already won. Jane Austen 
had conquered and made captive the public regard 
and stepped into her place as a classic, to be awarded 
thenceforward a little less or a little more of admira- 
tion, but never thenceforward to be doubted over. 
Her case and Wordsworth’s, in many respects so 
dissimilar, agree in this—the triumph was won for 
each by the enthusiasm of a few disciples. Words- 
worth knew his own value (“Oh, here’s Wordsworth,” 
said Lamb, “ declares he could have written Hamlet 
if he'd had the mind. It is clear that nothing is 
wanting but the mind”) and had his definite theory 
and set purpose. He meant to be accepted univers- 
ally as a great poet and he wrote deliberately of — 
«“ A household tub, like one of those 
Which women use to wash their clothes, 
This carried the blind boy.” 

But the victory was not quite certain—it was far 
from being “ all over except the shouting ’—when he 
died. Jane Austen had no consciousness of a mission : 
she could not imagine it worth anybody's while to 
make a fuss over writings which, in her own words, 


“cost me so little.” There was no affectation about 
her: she liked that people should like her stories; 
but she also disiiked personal publicity, and escaped 
it so successfully that during her life “few of her 
readers knew even her name, and none knew more 
than her name.” This statement appears strong, but 
is her own nephew's. 


And, seventy-odd years after, comes Mr. Oscar 
Fay Adams all the way from Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and spends a long summer in visiting every 
spot once sanctified by Jane Austen’s presence. He 
follows her sweet shade from Steventon to Bath, 
from Bath to Southampton, to Chawton and to 
Winchester. Our cousins have a pretty way of 
making pilgrimages to even the smallest shrines of 
our common literature. I think their careful 
reverence may fairly shame us who have ten times 
their opportunities for its display. To be sure, they 
have also a way of regarding England as a mere 
museum, and with this conception in their heads, find 
iteasy torate us as negligent curators. But this isa 
small island, and there are great numbers of us, and 
we want (irrationally, perhaps) to keep going, and 
feel the want of elbow-room. Also, for some reason, 
we have accumulated a vast number of memorials, 
and if one of these finds its way, every now and 
then, into the hands of the speculative builder, we 
are perhaps some trifle less blameworthy than would 
be a young nation with few monuments and plenty 
of room. The other day a citizen of the United 
States, a true lover of letters, visited Charles Lamb’s 
tomb in Edmonton churchyard. He found there but 
a trivial headstone, and beside it a ponderous 
structure erected to the memory of one “Gideon 
Rippon, of the Eagle House, Edmonton, and of the 
Bank of England,” and he was moved to this 
comment— 

“All this is typical of the relation borne by literature to 
Genteel Society in England. Its combined cohorts of the 
Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry do not know, and do not want to 
know, about the burial-place of their only Charles Lamb; but 
they do due reverence, with naive and unconscious vulgarity, to 
the memory of a bank official who kept Books or handled Money. 
Lamb himself, with his large sense of the ludicrous and his small 
sense of the deeorous, would have been tickled by the harmony 
between this state of affairs and his whole life. To this grave— 
a peopled solitude it is to us—come pilgrims from the other side 
of the ocean, and sometimes the Blue-coat boys in small groups.” 


Here is surely some confusion of thought. The 
stone over Gideon Rippon was not erected by the 
combined cohorts of the nobility, clergy, and gentry 
of England, but probably by Gideon Rippon’s widow, 
who may well have owed Gideon Rippon more than 
she owed to Charles Lamb. The bereaved, in every 
part of the world, are apt to lose their sense of pro- 
portion, and heavy monuments are daily piled upon 
unworthy dust. I could wish that Americans, 
while paying homage to the great among their kins- 
folk, would incline their understandings more charit- 
ably to the sentiments and motives of the common 
herd. 


The mouth of Mr. Oscar Fay Adams is full of 
intolerant obiter dicta: but where he loves he has 
understanding, and he loves the memory of our Jane. 
Other biographers leave us with the impression that 
she was slightly prim, old-maidish, addicted to papa, 
potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prism; whereas in 
fact she was light-hearted, gay-humoured, at times 
almost “ giddy,” and always fond of dancing and 
dress. A very few extracts from her letters to her 
sister Cassandra establish this beyond a doubt :— 


“(1) There were twenty dances and I danced thei all, and 
without any fatigue. . . . I had not thought myself equal to it ; 
but in cold weather, and with a few couples, I fancy I could just 
as well dance for a week together as for half an hour. My black 
cap was openly admired by Mrs. Lefroy, and secretly, I imagine, 
by everybody else in the room.” 

(2) Iam not to wear my white satin cap to-night, after all ; 
I am to wear a Mamalone cap instead, which Charles Fowle sent 
to Mary, and which she lends me. It is all the fashion now— 
worn at the opera, and by Lady Mildmays at Hackwood balls. 
. . . My gown is made very much like my blue one, which you 
always told me sat very well, with only these variations : the 
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April 


sleeves are short, the wrap fuller, the apron comes over it, and a 
band of the same completes the whole.” 

“(3) There was only one gentleman, an oflicer of the 
Cheshire, a very good-looking young man, who, I was told, 
wanted very much to be introduced to me; but as he did not 
want it quite enough to take much trouble in effecting it, we 
never could bring it about. I danced with Mr. John Wood 
again; twice with Mr. South, a lad from Winchester, who, 
I: suppose, is as far from being related to the bisho 
of that diocese as it is possible to be; with G. Lefroy an 
F. Harwood, who, I think, takes to me rather more than he used 
todo. One of my gayest actions was sitting down two dances in 
preference to having Lord Bolton's eldest son for my partner, 
who dances too ill to be endured.” 


Of Jane Austen, the woman, Mr. Adams’s is the 
sprightliest portrait extant. As one of her devotees, 
I hope, and incline to believe, it is also the truth- 
fullest. A. T. Q. C. 


REVIEWS. 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH LANDHOLDING. 


AGRARIAN TENURES. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre, 
M.P. London: Cassell & Co. 


HIS book is of the highest practical value; but it 

impresses us most as being a signal example of the 
results of a psychological process which is constantly 
at work in the life both of individuals and of societies, 
but which has been noticed, so far as we know, only 
by one obscure school of modern thinkers—we 
mean the condensation of thought (Verdichtung 
des Denkens, Lazarus). We all know how grow- 
ing familiarity with a subject enables its treat- 
ment to be simplified. We know how a great 
political movement, seen as it goes on only dimly 
and piecemeal, can be summarised and charac- 
terised, when once it is over and really known, by a 
dispassionate and philosophic historian. Most of us 
have struggled at intervals, at any rate, since 1881 or 
1870, or a remoter date still, with fragmentary 
presentations of some part of the ever-changing Irish 
land problem. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre gives us all the 
essential facts of the story with remarkable clearness. 
conciseness, and impartiality. Some of us have 
looked to the Crofters for illustration of the Irish 
question ; many more to the Channel Islands for hints 
on peasant proprietorship. Most Liberals, at any 
rate, have formed tolerably definite views on allot- 
ments and small holdings, landlordism, Scotch deer 
forests, occupying ownership, primogeniture and 
entail, and the rural exodus. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, with 
his fuller knowledge, supplies just that dash of cold 
water on our enthusiasm which brings us back to 
the economic and social facts which, with the best 
intentions in the world, no legislator can attempt to 
override. The tone of his conclusion is hopeful, but 
it has not the cheerful optimism of the uninstructed 
land reformer. Only a statesman who has lived and 
worked through all these movements could make 
them so thoroughly intelligible in so brief a space. 
Only one who has grown up among the complications 
of the English land system could deal so effectively 
with its difficulties, and give so fair a picture of its 
merits, as well as so thorough an exposure of its 
defects. 

The book may be said to deal with three chief 
topics—the English land system as produced chiefly 
by political and social causes during the last three 
hundred years, and as modifted by recent legislation ; 
the Irish land system, treated similarly; and the 
future of land tenure in England, with brief notices 
of the theories of Mr. George and other advanced 
reformers. There are also chapters on Scottish 
Crofters, the Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man; 
but they are inserted mainly with a practical object, 
as is the section on Ireland. That object is to 
examine how far the experience they yield is of 
value in solving English problems; and the answer 
seems to be chiefly in the negative. 

In itself the sketch of Irish land legislation is 
very valuable and timely. No better illustration 


could be given of the need for Home Rule than the 
presentation of the Imperial Parliament—meaning 
well enough, but always dominated by wholly 
inappropriate English traditions; giving effect to 
Irish ideas only in a very half-hearted way, always 
inadequately, and always too late. Nor could the 
dangers of Mr. Balfour’s much vaunted Land Pur- 
chase Act be more concisely or effectively set forth; 
but we are concerned here mainly with the future 
of rural England. The future of the Irish Land 
Question is expressly excluded from consideration 
as involving so many questions of general politics 
as to be beyond the scope of the work. 

Dual ownership, as it exists in Ireland, will not 
do, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre thinks, for England. Its 
enactment by statute implies as a basis a customary 
tenant-right which exists nowhere, except, perhaps 
in parts of Wales. It is not wanted by the tenants, 
who even now prefer yearly tenancies to leases, in 
consequence of the uncertainty of the agricultural 
situation. It would only stereotype the existing 
system, and make the introduction of small holdings 
more difficult. Most of all, it would inevitably check 
the expenditure of capital on the land. Land pur- 
chase applied to the existing holdings would be far 
too costly to be practicable; and as to purchasing 
estates and breaking them up into thirty-acre hold- 
ings, the process would be very costly, and would 
demand exceptional skill. New roads must be made; 
a water supply provided; if the holdings were so 
devised as to be unprofitable (which, as Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre points out in detail, is quite as likely as 
not), the public body which had carried out the 
operation would be involved in heavy loss; and 
the payment required from purchasers—(Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre gives full calculations, for which we have 
no space)—would be such as to exclude almost all 
except those who had some other source of income, 
Moreover, it may be doubted whether the tradition 
of la petite culture is not too entirely lost among 
English agricultural labourers to make their land- 
holding profitable enough to be their only means of 
livelihood. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s hope seems to be twofold. 
He thinks that the lands of great corporations, like the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, charities, and colleges, 
may fairly be worked experimentally and noton purely 
commercial principles. We doubt if colleges, having 
many claims and small means will quite take this 
view. And he thinks that the class benefited in the 
first instance will be one whose members have some- 
thing to depend on besides their land—either village 
tradesmen, in the case of small ownerships, or 
labourers, in the case of allotments. He sees, too, that 
the typical English system is despotic, and works 
best, on the whole, when most despotic. He proposes 
to mitigate it by an ingenious limitation of settlement, 
and dismisses all sweeping remedies, like those of Mr. 
George and more advanced reformers, as virtually 
retaining individual ownership, without some of 
its merits and with new defects; and the end 
he seeks is variety of ownership. Individual 
ownership of land is engraved in the traditions 
of the English people; but to preserve it it 
must be very widespread, and there is room for 
holdings of all sorts and sizes. To make the hold- 
ings both numerous and various is, or should be, the 
aim of land reformers. If peasant proprietorship will 
not answer, the labourers can be kept on the land by 
allotments. If labourers and small farmers cannot 
be converted into owners, at least the village artisan 
may, or the village tradesman. Sentiment, after all, 
is a very great factor in country life; and it is 
a worthy aim for the reformer to gratify that senti- 
ment if he would check that rural exodus which the 
misplaced paternalism of the good landlord often 
serves only to perpetuate. 

We feel we have not by any means done justice 
to the comprehensiveness and thoroughness of the 
book. It is the most valuable single contribution 
we remember to have seen to the literature bearing 
on present-day agrarian problems. Every page 
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than the § contains valuable information, — will em careful A GOSPEL OF WEALTH. 
meaning § study. Only by reference to the psychological fact : 
ffect to matter has been so clearly and fully presented, with- 
always ff out any apparent overcrowding, in a little over three | THESE “ Stray Studies” were originally collected and 
uld the § hundred pages of large type. published by their gifted author sixteen years ago. 
nd Pur- We welcome their reappearance: for, in our judg- 
t forth; a + sd contain some of the best things which Mr. 
> future . R. Green ever wrote: things which are just as 
h Land SOUTH AMERICA AS IT IS. bright and fresh and telling now as they were when 
leration | THE Spanish AmeRIcAN Repusiics. By Theodore Child. they were first written, and which a new generation 
politics London: James R. Osgoode, MeIlvaine & Co. of readers will appreciate just as highly as those who 
, Mr. THEODORE CHILD, whose untimely death on an | first perused them. Such are the papers entitled : 
will not | Rastern tour was recently noticed in these columns, | * The Poetry of Wealth,” “Children by the Sea,” 
d. Its | was versatile even for a modern American journalist, | “The District Visitor”: papers full of human 
stomary ff His versatility did not, however, make him super- interest and rich in practical wisdom. Such, too, 
erhaps ficial, though it multiplied the points of contact | ®"¢ the two “ Venetian Studies,” and the article on 
tenants, | between his personality and the people and places “Lambeth and its Archbishop,” which reveal other 
ases, in | he found himself amongst. The large and finely sides of Mr. Green's versatile and highly endowed 
cultural illustrated volume before us is the record of a journey | 2@ture. But, indeed, there is not one of the twenty- 
existing | through parts of the five great southern republics | *W° essays here brought together which has not a 
oldings § of South America in 1890, and it has already seen special charm and interest of its own, or which, 
ycheck ff the light, we believe, in the pages of Harper's speaking for ourselves, we have not re-read with 
nd pur- || Magazine. The object of the journey was to in- | 2©W pleasure and new profit. 
1 be far || vestigate and report upon the progress of civilisa- Of course this volume is not, in the strict sense, a 
chasing § tion south of the equator with regard to commercial book atall. It is merely a collection of papers, deal- 
e hold- § and social life. ing with diverse subjects, and united by no common 
would The journey commenced by a run from Buenos theme or aim, but only by the mechanical opera- 
>made; § Ayres to Mendoza, and thence on mule-back over the tions of the binder. It does not lend itself to a 
vere so Andes, passing along the outposts of the engineers general criticism: and to speak of its contents in 
Shaw- § engaged on the great trans-Andia¢ railway, which detail would take us far beyond our present limits. 
kely as will be finished some day. Thence he visited various We shall content ourselves, therefore, with calling 
ut the parts of Chili, had a look at Peru, and made an special attention to one of the essays—one which, 
3; and ascent of the famous “railway in the clouds” from |" Our judgment, is the most striking and sug- 
Shaw- Lima to Chicla, which will sometime reach Oroya. | &¢stive of all—the essay entitled “The Poetry of 
e have | The engineering difficulties on this line were enor- | Wealth.” Of all the questions now before the world, 
10st all | mous; but an American engineer overcame them all, | the social question is the most pressing, and its 
ncome, paralysing his Creole subordinates with the threat, | Pressure is being more and more deeply and widely 
adition “Tf we can’t find a road for it, we'll hang the track | felt every day. The proposition contained in the 
among from balloons.” The gradient is such that Mr. Child | first article of the famous “ Declaration,” which, so to 
* land- descended from the summit-level to Lima on a hand- | SPeak, formally notified to the world the French 
ans of car drawn down by gravitation alone. A coasting | Revolution, “that men are equal in rights,” has won 
trip along the long coast of Chili led him through | 1% Way into the general mind in most countries. And 
vofold. Smyth's Channel and Magellan Strait to Buenos the proposition carries us far beyond the electoral 
ike the Ayres, and we have rarely read a better piece of suffrage. Socialism professedly aims at introducing 
lleges, descriptive writing than the account of the voyage. into the economic order the equality which has been 
purely A careful study of the chief cities of the Argentine | Tealised in the political order. “The end which true 
having Republic followed. Two valuable chapters give im- | Socialism sets before us,”, we are told by Messrs. 
e this pressions of Paraguay and Uruguay, impressions William Morris and Belfort Bax, “is the realisation 
in the which were founded on observation and checked by | Of absolute equality of condition, helped by the 
some- statistics grasped boldly; for, like nettles, South | development of variety of capacity. Of course, 
village American statistics require firm treatment if the | the grave objection to this scheme is that it is an 
ps, or manipulator would avoid stinging humiliation. An equalisation by way of destruction. It would abolish 
0, that epilogue brings down the political history of the | Private property altogether—an impossible achieve- 
works republics to the present year. ment in the long run, unless human nature be 
oposes The picture of South Americans is by no means radically changed, for the desire of private property 
ment, so pleasing as that of South America. The Spanish | 8 89 essential element of human nature,an aboriginal 
of Mr. blood has not preserved its purity, the Spanish instinct of it. Moreover, private property is necessary 
tually virtues have lost their hold, and the vices incidental | to the ordinary development of human personality, 
ne of to social life in Southern Europe have been terribly | for it is, in fact, realised liberty. But short of this 
> end intensified in South America. Even the stately | heroic remedy for the servitude of labour, by 
vidual Spanish mauners are failing to control the fiery | ™@king all men slaves to an omnipotent State, no 
litions spirits of the South. In every republic the govern- | doubt much may be done to transform the existing 
it it ment is practically a tyranny, the new and flexible | System of proprietary rights in the interests of the 
m for constitutions turned out by each fresh revolution | ™any. No doubt, too, much will be done. Nor is 
hold- rapidly ossify into an armour to hold the office-holders there anything more important to the welfare of the 
e, the in power and to centralise power in their hands. world than that it should be done on true principles 
p will They are, in fact, premature republics, playing with and not on false. Socialism has been well described 
nd by the forms which are neither understood by the | by Professor Ingram as “ the inevitable and indis- 
annot people nor followed by the government. The pensable protest of the working classes and the 
rtisan situation is thus summed up by Mr. Child, and we | 4SPiration after a better order of things.” Here, 
er all, believe that his summary is correct: and not in its constructive schemes, lies its true 
it is “While the political ev.lution of the Spanish American strength. . Lazarus feels instinctively that the exist- 
senti- States is being accomplished in the midst of unsurpassed ing constitution of property under which a Jay 
h the cynicism and corruption on the part of the public men and Gould or a Lord Clanricarde is possible must be 
often functionaries, the facilities of modern communication and the | Wrong. And his instinct is correct, however 
commercial enterprise of older nations have made the inhabitants | erroneous may be the ratiocination that leads him 

ustice eager imitators and ready purchasers of all the novelties of | to conclude that the institution of private property 
f the civilisation.” is in itself wrong. But the only way in which 
ution The people simply imitate the national life of | Socialism can be effectively met is by exhibiting the 
aring others, not having strength of character enough to ! true rationale of private property. 
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form and control a nationality of their own. 


What, then, is that rationale? The question is in 
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And we incline to think that 
no better answer to it has ever been put forward 
than that which was given six centuries ago by 
St. Thomas Aquinas. ‘The possession of wealth,” 
he writes, in his Summa Contra Gentes, “is not 
wrong if the order of reason be observed: that 
is, that a man possess justly what he owes, and that 
he use it in the way which duty prescribes (in debito 
modo) for the benefit of himself and others.” Now 
these words point to a very different conception of 
private property than that which is generally 
current among ourselves. They insist, in the first 
place, that it must have been justly acquired, and 
this word “justly” meant a great deal in an age 
when usury was universally reprobated. For usury 
was understood to denote, in the Middle Ages, 
profit without labour, risk, or responsibility, from 
the property of others; the enrichment of the lender 
from the misery, folly, and ignorance of the borrower: 
and would assuredly cover many of the commonest 
practices of modern speculators, many of the devices 
which capitalists habitually employ in “ making their 
pile.” Again, in those days, the doctrine of a justum 
pretium, a fair price for labour, prevailed, and the 
measure of the justum pretium was held to be the 
means of living a decent life—morally and materially. 
To give the jusium pretium—not a competition wage 
—was accounted a duty of strict justice; and the 
neglect of that duty was reckoned among “the sins 
which cry to Heaven for vengeance.” But even 
supposing a man’s property to have been justly 
acquired, his right to it was held to be conditioned 
by the duty of using it in debito modo—in the 
due way, the way marked out by religion and morals, 
for the benefit not only of himself, but of others. 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and the medi:eval writers on 
ethics, in general, would by no means have admitted 
that right of a man to do what he will with his 
own of which we now hear so much. They would 
have pointed out that his right extended no further 
than to do what he ought. A right divorced from 
duty they would have considered a wrong. Wealth, 
they held, was under the moral law, and must be 
made a common good: otherwise it had no valid 
justification. It was essentially a trust. Its posses- 
sor was a usufructuary, rather than a lord. Now 
assuredly if the institution of private property is to 
be defended, this old fiduciary conception of it must 
come back. Consider the extremely great multitude 
of rich men among us; and then inquire how many of 
them realise that their right to their wealth—sup- 
posing it to have been acquired justly, that is by 
strictly ethical means—is conditioned by the duty 
of making it a common good. Mr. Green in his in- 
teresting paper before us indulges in fond visions 
of the magnificent things for the nation and the 
_ which great capitalists, if they would, might 
oO. 


“The whole field of social experiment lies open to a great 
capitalist. The one thing required, for instance, to render the 
squalor and misery of our larger towns practically impossible 
would be the actual sight of a large town without squalor or 
misery; and yet if Liverpool were simply handed over to a great 
philanthropist with the income of half-a-dozen Dukes of West- 
minster such a sight might easily ba seen. Schemes of this sort 
require nothing but what we may term the poetic employment of 
capital for their realisation. It is strange that no financial hero 
makes his appearance to use his great money-club to fell direr 
monsters than those which Hercules encountered, and by the 
creation of a city at once great, beautiful, and healthy, to realise 
the conception of Utopia and the dream of Sir Thomas More. Or 
take a parallel instance from the country. Those who have 
watched the issues of the co-operative system as applied to agri- 
culture believe they see in it the future solution of two of our 
greatest social difficulties—those, we mean, which spring from 
the increasing hardships of the farmer’s position, and those which 
arise from the terrible serfage of the rural labourer. But the 
experiments which have been as yet carried on are on too small a 
seale either to produce any influence on the labour market as a 
whole, or to make that impression on the public imagination 
which could alone raise the matter into a ‘ question of the day.’ 
What is wanted is simply that two or three dukes should try the 
experiment of peasant co-operation on a whole county, and try 
it with a command of capital which would give the experiment 
fair play. Whether it succeeded or not, such an attempt would 


have a poetic and heroic aspect of a different order from the 
usual expenditure of a British peer. . . . A London preacher 
recently drew pointed attention to the merely selfish use of 
their riches by great English nobles, and contrasted it with 
the days when Elizabeth’s Lords of the Council elubbed to- 
gether to provide an English fleet against the Armada, or the 
nobles of Venice placed their wealth, on every great emer- 
gency, at the service of the State. . . . Something of the 
old patrician pride might have spurred the five or six great 
houses who own half London to construct the Thames 
Embankment at their own cost, and to hand it over, free 
from the higglings of Mr. Gore, to the people at large. Even 
now we may hear of some earl whose rent-roll is growing with 
fabulous rapidity as coming forward to relieve the Treasury by 
the offer of a National Gallery of Art, or checkmating the jobbers 
of South Kensington by the erection of a National Museum. It 
seems to be easy enough fer peer after peer to fling away a 
hundred thousand at Newmarket or Tattersall’s, and yet a 
hundred thousand would establish in the erowded haunts of 
working London great ‘Conservatoires ’ where the finest musie 
might be brought to bear without cost on the coarseness and 
vulgarity of the life of the poor. The higher drama may be 
perishing in default of a State subvention, but it never seems to 
enter anyone’s head that there are dozens of people among those 
who grumbled at the artistic taste of Mr. Ayrton who could 
furnish such a subvention at the present cost of their stable. 
As yet, however, we must be content, we suppose, with such a 
use of wealth as ‘ Lothair’ brings to the front—the purely selfish 
use of it carried to the highest pitch which selfishness has ever 
reached.” 


A LITERARY STATESMAN. 


A. Turers. By P. de Rémusat, Sénateur, Membre de l'Institut. 
Translated by Melville P. Anderson. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

WE remember hearing a French writer of the con- 
temporary school—of the school, that is, which pre- 
fers in poetry emotion to colour—extol Lamartine, 
in the presence of an Englishman, as the greatest 
French poet of this century. “ Lamartine,” ex- 
claimed the Briton, “ but he was a politician, not a 
poet!” The exclamation was not merely, as his 
French interlocutor supposed, the result of insular 
ignorance ; it was suggestive also of the immensely 
greater relative value attached to “practical politics” 
on this side of the Channel, compared with that 
which attaches to them on the other side. To speak 
generally, in England if a man is at once politician 
and man of letters it is as the former that he is 
remembered ; in France it is the reverse. 

In our own day Mr. Gladstone has done work 
which has raised him to considerable eminence in the 
literary world ; the same, in his different line, is true 
of Lord Beaconsfield. Yet what Englishman thinks 
of either as other than a politician? And to go two 
centuries back, Bolingbroke, a writer almost of the 
first rank, lives for us, so far as he does live, not as a 
man of letters, but as a statesman manqué. He has, 
for instance, no place in Mr. Morley’s series of 
“ English Men of Letters.” 

France, however, not altogether to the advantage 
of this “poet among nations,” has always prized 
intellectual above practical gifts, and, from the 
French point of view, Thiers has well won his 
place among the “Great French Writers,’ whose 
biographies are now being edited by M. Jusserand. 
In these days, when we are grown so finical about 
points of style, Thiers cannot be considered a great 
stylist; but as a careful student and clear exponent 
of facts—viewed from the old Liberal standpoint of 
*48—he comes near, if he does not actually rank 
among, the great historians of our century. And, in 
addition to ten volumes on the Revolution, and 
twenty on the Consulate and the Empire, fifteen 
volumes of speeches, where regard is always paid to 
literary form, constitute, for Thiers, a substantial 
title to figure in the series to which M. Paul de 
Rémusat has contributed a neatly-written and 
judicious sketch of his life and work. Among Thiers’ 
minor writings his article on the Memoirs of the 
Marshal Gouvion Saint-Cyr is of special interest for 
Englishmen. It was this article that Mr. Disraeli, as 
he then was, with characteristic ingenuity and un- 
scrupulousness appropriated, almost word for word, 
and delivered as his own, as his “rapt oration, 
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flowing free,” on the occasion of the death of the 
Duke of Wellington. 

But it is as the “ Liberator of the Territory ” of 
France after the events of the “Terrible Year,” 
1870-71, that Thiers has, after all, the best claim on 
the gratitude of his countrymen, and on the re- 
membrance of other nations. Like so many eminent 
statesmen, before and since, he had always been 
something of a political “ opportunist,” in the nobler, 
the Gladstonian, sense of the word. He never, that 
is, made personal interest and opportunity identical, 
but he seized and moulded opportunities, when they 
offered themselves, to serve the ends of the nation to 
which he belonged. Frankly in opposition to the 
antediluvian principles of the Bourbon régime 
imposed upon France after Waterloo, he accepted, 
and supported throughout, the constitutional 
monarchy of Louis Philippe. When that fell, terror 
of anarchy induced him to vote for the Presidency of 
Louis Napoleon ; he even, on the somewhat sophis- 
tical plea that the Roman States belonged to all 
Catholics, and should therefore be governed by the 
Pope, favoured the French expedition of 1849 against 
Roman independence. But though professing bim- 
self “no Radical,’ he always professed himself at 
the same time “ of the party of the Revolution, both 
in France and in Europe,” and when, by the coup 
détat, Prince Louis Bonaparte constituted himself 
Napoleon III., Thiers felt that the principles of the 
Revolution had been dishonoured and defied. Hence 
his opposition—dexterous and conciliating in ap- 
pearance, at root uncompromising—to the Second 
Empire throughout its duration. He would not 
join with the “ Extreme Left,” with such vehement 
Republicans and patriots as M. Berryer, M. Jules 
Simon, M. Jules Favre, in constant denunciation of 
the de facto Government, but at any crisis of the 
national fortunes he was ever ready to give his 
opinion from the Tribune with courage and honesty. 
He had his reward when, after the disasters of the 
war of 1870—a war which he had vigorously opposed 
—crowds of people surrounded him at the entrance 
of the Chamber of Deputies, crying, “ M. Thiers, get 
us out of this!” 

Thiers could not save France from the results of 
the war, but he did all that man could to mitigate 
these results. His mission to the Great Powers, 
undertaken during the siege of Paris, failed indeed 
to procure active intervention in favour of France, 
but his conduct on this occasion won for himself and 
for his country much sympathy in other lands, not 
least in England, where he was received with great 
amenity by Lord Granville, “so French,” says M. de 
Rémusat, “in turn of mind, in tastes and habits.” 
And, as first President of the third French Republic, 
it was by the efforts of Thiers that France was 
enabled to preserve Belfort, the heroic little city 
which would not surrender, even when Metz had 
been given up by the treasonable weakness of 
Bazaine, even when the Germans were before Paris. 
The stroke of genius by which, during the days of 
the Commune, Thiers transferred the seat of Govern- 
ment to Versailles—thus rendering possible some 
central legal authority—is in the memory of most 
of us, as are also the tact and firmness which secured 
the payment of the war indemnity and the evacua- 
tion of French territory by the German troops long 
before the German Government had calculated on 
either. 

All these events and circumstances are brought 
out with clearness and point in M. de Rémusat’s 
volume, which, if it contains little absolutely strik- 
ing, contains little, on the other hand, to which one 
can take exception. M. de Rémusat’s estimate of 
Thiers, both as statesman and writer, is possibly 
rather higher than that which posterity will ulti- 
mately pronounce; but, having regard to the 
services which Thiers rendered to his country in 
her hour of need, this is hardly to be blamed on 
the part of a contemporary Frenchman. Mr. 
Anderson’s translation is on the whole well done; 
it is accurate, and yet good English. 


FICTION. 
THE ReAwt THING, AND OTHER TALES. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 
A Witp Proxy. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
Hutchinson & Co. 
A Conspiracy. By F. Du Tertre (“ Denzil Vane”). 
London: Sampson Low, eaten & Co. 
THE O'Connors OF BALLINAHINCH. By Mrs. Hungerford. 
In one volume. London: William Heinemann. 
Mr. Henry JAMES has the faculty of interesting 
his readers in a degree which hardly any other 
novelist of the day possesses. He is never wildly 
exciting. Young ladies do not forget the flight of 
the hours or the demands of society in their 
abandonment to the delights of one of his stories. 
Nobody is hurried in breathless absorption from 
page to page. But every page tells; every sentence 
interests, and to the intelligent reader there is a 
strange fascination in the perusal of one of his tales 
which never for an instant flags—the fascination 
with which one watches the steady development of a 
fine work of art under the patient but never-tiring 
hands of a great artist. All the best features of 
Mr. James’s art are to be found in “ The Reai Thing.” 
Unlike the other great American novelist of our 
time, he invariably selects interesting types for 
presentation to his readers, and the problems he 
handles in his fiction always possess some special 
element of novelty and charm. Let us take one of 
the stories which make up the present volume, that 
entitled “ The Chaperon.” The heroine at the death of 
her father is confronted by a grave problem of 
conduct. Shall she continue to live a prosperous 
easy life of social distinction with her father’s 
mother, or shall she turn her back on these things 
and give up everything else for the sake of becoming 
the companion of her mother—a divorced wife who 
has lost all her rights both social and maternal, but 
who is still a woman and a mother? Rose Tramore, 
young as she is, chooses the nobler part, and decides 
that at all costs her place is by her mother’s side. 
But Mr. James lets us see how much the ignorance 
of youth has to do with her decision. When the 
relatives who try to dissuade her from the sacrifice 
she is about to make point out the penalties she must 
inevitably incur, she turns away convinced that they 
are exaggerating, and confident in her own power of 
living down the consequences which her mother’s 
sin and folly haveentailed'upon her. This is merely 
the impulsive self-confidence of youth, one says. 
She will awake soon to find out the truth, and to 
repent in dust and ashes her act of folly. But she 
does nothing of the sort. On the contrary, as we 
follow her through the pages of the narrative, we see 
her growing in strength of character and clearness of 
purpose, as real men and women do grow in this 
world, but as they seldom grow in the chapters of a 
novel. As her position becomes more difficult and 
complicated, and as her eyes are opened to the 
truth, her mind undergoes a steady development, 
and she finds new resources against a world which 
is up in arms at her revolt. By-and-by any reader 
who has the power of appreciating fine art and a 
delicate situation becomes more deeply interested 
in the solution of Rose Tramore’s life-problem than 
he could possibly be in the wildest adventures of 
any heroine of melodrama. Mr. James makes the 
whole situation at once so clear and so real, touches 
each feature of it with so subtle a hand, pursues his 
way with so masterful a strength of purpose, that it 
is impossible to resist the spell of his genius. It isa 
true story we are reading. Rose Tramore is a living, 
breathing woman. We may have rubbed shoulders 
with her yesterday. We wish to know what she is 
doing to-day. And so we follow the narrative to the 
end, never conscious of a moment's weariness or in- 
attention—anxious only to learn the sequel of the 
little history. How many novelists of to-day are 
there who have the power thus evinced by Mr. James? 
Of what other writer can it with truth be said 
that every page is precious, and every sentence tells? 
Mrs. Clifford, in “A Wild Proxy,” introduces us 
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to a young gentleman who has been named “ the 
Demon” by a married lady, to whom he has been 
in the habit of making ardent but innocuous love 
under her husband's very eyes. The title is well 
deserved, as Mrs. Clifford quickly enables us to see. 
Mr. Merreday, “the Demon,” is a young man who 
has every grace, internal and external, save those 
which attend the possession of a conscience. Just as 
he makes love with a light heart to Mrs. Ives at the 
imminent risk of compromising her, so he devotes 
himself to the bride of his cousin and friend, with- 
out a thought of the possible consequences to that 
young lady. As a study of character, “A Wild 
Proxy” is interesting. It unquestionably introduces 
us to a new and happily rare type. The world 
would be still more unpleasant than it is if it con- 
tained many Merredays. But whilst Mrs. Clifford 
shows here all that skill in portraiture which has 
won her fame, she cannot be congratulated upon the 
plot of “A Wild Proxy.” The proxy—who is, of 
course, “the Demon ”—induces the young and 
perfect heroine of the story to start with him in- 
stead of her husband on her honeymoon! By means 
of a few forged telegrams, he persuades the simple 
soul to believe that the bridegroom prefers to 
travel alone, and wishes his wild cousin to act as 
escort to the newly made wife; and so completely 
does she fall into this trap that it is not until she 
has been careering over the Continent for almost 
the normal limits of the honeymoon that she dis- 
covers that she has been compromised in the eyes of 
the world. The author of “ Aunt Anne” is clever 
enough to make us believe many things; but if she 
united the genius of all the Brontés to that of Miss 
Austen and George Eliot, she could hardly expect 
us to believe this. However, the absurdly impossible 
plot being granted, Mrs. Clifford has written a 
delightful story, full of that rich colouring and 
admirable character-sketching of which she is a 
master. 

We seem to have read “ A Polish Conspiracy” 
before. We have in fact read it many times before, 
under many different names and from the hands of 
many different authors. All the old familiar figures 
of the conspiracy novel are here. The lovely heroine 
has a husband whom she dreads and who is possessed 
by the demon of jealousy, a brother who has just 
escaped from a Russian prison, a would-be lover 
who is also an agent of the Russian secret police, a 
faithful old nurse, and an intriguing and dishonest 
lady’s-maid. Of course the heroine is prepared to 
sacrifice everything to ensure her brother's safety ; 
and equally as a matter of course she risks her 
domestic happiness by doing so. Her maid spies 
upon her and betrays her; the odious Russian 
diplomatist persecutes her with his attentions and 
compels her husband to challenge him to a duel. 
There are the usual misunderstandings between the 
married couple; the usual imbecile mismanagement 
of affairs on the part of the secret police, the in- 
evitable murder, and so forth. What is new in “A 
Polish Conspiracy” is the fact that everything ends 
happily. Indeed, no harm befalls anybody except 
Prince Norodoff, the wicked lover and spy, the news 
of whose assassination we receive without the faintest 
emotion. The author has attempted a theme 
beyond her strength, and has failed accordingly ; but 
there is no reason why, given a smaller canvas and 
less heroic incidents, she should not succeed in pro- 
ducing a really readable and interesting novel. 

“The O'Connors of Ballinahinch” has the charac- 
teristic defects and qualities of its author. It is 
written throughout in that delightfully jerky, in- 
consequent present tense which Mrs. Hungerford 
affects. ‘ He stoops towards me,” says the heroine ; 
“T dab delicately at the last remaining smudge, and 
now, bending back, survey him anxiously with bent 
brow and careful eye. Yes, he is all right now.” 
Two hundred and fifty pages in this style, are, it 
must be confessed, a trial to the reader, and though 
Mrs. Hungerford is always lively, it cannot be said 
that in her present book the substance of the story 


atones for the shortcomings of the style. It is all 
about three Irish girls whose ruined father has just 
been compelled to make the last sacrifice by selling 
his favourite hunter, and inviting an objectionable 
maiden aunt with money to look after his motherless 
daughters. He has done well to sell his horse, but 
it is quickly made apparent that he could hardly 
have made a greater mistake that that of supposing 
that his daughters needed the assistance of their 
aunt on their journey through life. Within a few 
hours of the announcement of their ruin they have 
encountered three specimens of the detested Saxon, 
in the shape of two officers in a crack cavalry 
regiment stationed in the neighbouring town and a 
friend. With amazing celerity—in the case of the 
particular young lady who tells the story, imme- 
diately after she has “delicately dabbed the last 
remaining smudge ” from the face of Sir Willoughby 
Heriot—each sister finds herself happily affianced. 
There are still money difficulties, however, owing to 
the fact that one of the beloved objects is too rich 
whilst the others are too poor. But Mrs. Hungerford 
knows how to surmount trifles of this kind, and in 
digging a grave for a pet dog the three sisters are 
fortunate enough to hit upon the exact spot where 
their grandfather had buried the treasures of the 
family—treasures sufficient at once to re-establish 
them in society and smooth the way to immediate 
wedlock. It is hardly necessary to say what we 
think of a story like this, but the author deserves 
credit for having successfully caught one side, the 
happy-go-lucky one, of the Irish character. 


MORE 
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“HORA SABBATIC.” 


Reprint of Articles contributed to The Saturday 
Review. _ By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Bart., K.C.S.I. Third 
Series. London: Macmillan & Co. 
THESE essays are arranged in chronological order according to 
their subjects, and the nearer we come to our own time the more 
heartily we recognise that they were worth reprinting. Who- 
ever wants a tonic for the intellect will find it here. As an 
essayist, Sir James Stephen makes no pretence of catering for 
the indolent reader’s entertainment. amusing him by playing at 
the diseussion of great questions. His questions are the hardest 
and stiffest that can engage the human mind, the first principles 
of religion, morals, government, and legislation. And the 
sophisms and paralogisms that Sir James subjects to diseussion 
are not the easily-refuted skimble-skamble fancies of weak or 
insignificant minds, but the central theories of great thinkers or, 
at least, of men of commanding intluence. In this volume, for 
instance, he deals with Berkeley, Tucker, Paley, Burke, the 
author of “ The Federalist,” Tom Paine, Bentham, Jouffroy, and 
De Maistre. We may, or we may not, accept Sir James's tren- 
chant conclusions, but on every page we shall find ourselves put 
to thinking our hardest if we wish to dissent on rational grounds. 
To many, no doubt, it will appear a hard saying that “ with all 
its defects Paley’s ‘Evidences’ is worth a cart-load of ‘ Ecce 
Homos,’” but anybody who repudiates this characteristic utter- 
ance will find it a useful mental discipline to grasp the author’s 
reasons for saying so. What Sir James admires in Paley is his 
persistent rationality, definiteness, and clearness, his steady 


effort to establish specific pr¢positions ; and we can appreciate ¢ 


this while perfectly ready to admit the “ essential meanness ” of 
Paley’s conception of Christian morality. Sir James himself is 
far too catholic in his grasp of human affairs to ignore or under- 
rate the practical influence of motives that may be called heroic 
or sentimental. Itis characteristic of his fairness of mind that, 
with all his repugnance to Tom Paine’s coarse and violent 
language and “stupid and ignorant attacks on the English 
Constitution,” he does justice to the “good and wholesome 
doctrine” in “The Rights of Man.” “First principles of all 
kinds are bad things,” he says, ‘ but we infinitely prefer ‘The 
Rights of Man’ to the doctrines of De Maistre and Bonald, or 
even to the * Politique tirée de l’Ecriture Sainte.” This compre- 
hensive dismissal of first principles may appear strange in a 
book devoted to the examination of first principles, but the 
inconsistency is only superficial, What Sir James dislikes is 
first principles that cannot be submitted to a practical test. The 
characteristic of his treatment of all first principles, from those 
of Berkeley to those of De Maistre, is that he tries them rigor- 
ously by facts. That Bentham’s principles of legislation admit 
of this test is his main reason for declaring in their favour. 
Perhaps the most masterly essay in this volume is his exposition 
of Bentham and his criticism of Jouffroy’s criticism. He is par- 
ticularly happy both here and in the essay on De Maistre’s 
‘ Principe Genérateur’ in explaining exactly = & Bentham meant 
by a “right.” “No doubt,” he concludes, in a characteristic 
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ssage, “there will always be a class of people to whom 
Bentharn’s reputation in England will be a proof that we are 
a grovelling, aayerer oe race who cannot soar—who have, as a 
French critic said, hands and feet, but no wings. A candid 
observer will put a different construction on the fact. The 
great recommendation of Bentham, and men like him, to 
Englishmen in general, even to those who care most for abstract 
inquiries, is that they do give the one great pledge of truth. 
They solve real problems, and till somebody else can solve 
them better their power will not be shaken in this country.” 


THE DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. 


DicTroNaARY OF NavionaL Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. XXXIII. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

THE thirty-third volume of the “Dictionary of National 
Biography” is one of more level and uniform interest than 
usual. It does not include any name precisely of the first rank, 
except Livingstone, but there are many of very considerable 
importance, and the proportion of absolutely inconsiderable 
persons is small, Among the striking figures of the more 
distant past may be named two of Cromwell’s most troublesome 
opponents—the able Scotch general, Leslie, who came so near 
destroying him at Dunbar, and John Lilburne; Archbishop 
Leighton and his father; Lilly the astrologer, and Sir Peter 
Lely. Among those recently departed will be found Earl 
(Granville (Leveson-Gower), Sir George Cornwall Lewis, George 
Henry Lewes (admirably treated by Mr. Leslie Stephen), Bisho 

Lightfoot, and Canon Liddon, the painters Leslie and Linnell, 
Charles Lever, and Jenny Lind. The eventful life of Living- 
stone is most admirably condensed by Colonel Vetch. The 
memoirs of Lightfoot and Liddon have been entrusted to 
intimate personal friends, with the gain in animation and the 
detriment to brevity and judicial impartiality which must have 
been foreseen when the selections were made. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir is a positive relief to come across a book on Russia which is 
not full of the intrigues of the Nihilists, the iniquities of the spy 
system, and the characteristics of that real or imaginary 
reign of terror which is alleged to exist at Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. “Out of Doors in Tzarland” is an altogether 
delightful volume. Sensational rhetoric is not in it, nor is the 
reader asked to drop the sympathetic tear over the piteous story 
of famine in Russia or ie rosy in Siberia. Mr. Whishaw 
describes himself as a wanderer in Russia, and those who dip 
into his entertaining pages will quickly discover that that means 
a plucky, light-hearted, roving Englishman who rambled hither 
and thither through the Tzar’s domains with rod and gun. Yet 
he knows the people in a sense which belongs not to the passin 

tourist, for he lived in rural Russia for a term of years, an 

speaks about its moors and forests, its quaint towns and quiet 
villages, with the easy familiarity born of close acquaintance. 


He admits at the outset that he has no claim to be regarded as a- 


scientific observer, but he makesamends for that perhaps doubtful 
advantage by shrewdness, wit, kindliness, and gpa, pe 
eandour. He has stories of the chase to tell, and the wolf and 
the bear play an exciting part in them; but he has much also to 
relate concerning the moujik and his manner of life and narrow 
outlook on the world. Vodka is, alas! too often the familiar spirit 
of the Russian peasant, and under the baneful spell of that 
particular kind of strong drink he sinks in a lamentable number 
of cases into a morose sot. On the other hand, the moujik is 
often prosperous, generally good-natured, and, considering his 
surroundings, remarkably intelligent—and free, moreover, to a 
praiseworthy extent from suspicion of the passing stranger. 
Sport and society—the society of little towns and village 
communities chiefly—are vividly depicted in this racy, enter- 
taining book, and together they constitute its charm. Mr. 
Whishaw admits that he owes a deep debt of gratitude to the 
Russian people, and in these pages he secks to discharge what 
he modestly terms a “ fractional part ” of it, by describing what is 
admirable in the life and customs, both indoors and out, in a 


* Our or Doors in TzaArtanp: A ReEcorpD or SEEINGS AND DOINGS OF A 
WANDERER IN Russia. By Fred. J. Whishaw. Illustrated, London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo. 

Stx MEDITATIONS ON THE GARDENS OF ScripruRE. With a Sermon 
on Christisnity and Archeology. By Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A., author of ‘“‘The Churches of Derbyshire,” etc, London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Crown 8vo. (5s.) 

Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Major-General Patrick Maxwell. Scott Library. London: Walter 
Scott, Limited. Crown 8vo, (ls. 6d.) 

OrTHoMETRY: A TREATISE ON THE ART OF VERS3IFICATION AND THE 
TECHNICALITIES OF PorTry. By R. F. Brewer, B.A., author of 
‘Manual of English Prosody.’’ London: Charles W. Deacon & Co. 
Demy 8vo. 

Srrrir oF Prayer ; or, The Soul rising out of the Vanity of Time 
into the Riches of Eternity. By William Law, M.A. London: 
Griffith, Farran & Co. 

Sorntrr or Love. By 
Farran & Co, 


William Law, M.A. London: Griffith, 


well-abused country, as well as what is interesting and even 
lovable in its scattered inhabitants. The book deserves to be 
widely read, for the flavour of its pages, unlike that of many 
recent volumes on the Northern Empire, is not of a kind to 
leave a bitter taste in the mouth. 

“ Meditations on the Gardens of Scripture” isa title which, 
perhaps, sufficiently explains itself. Dr. Cox states at the outset 
that the idea of the volume was suggested to him by one of the 
most beautiful passages in modern sacred poetry—the mystical 
verses by “B. M.” in ‘‘ Ezekiel, and Other Poems.’ These 
addresses are less formal in structure than ordinary sermons, 
and they are now printed as they were delivered at parochial and 
other retreats. ‘Lhe book closes with a sermon on Christianity 
and Archeology, preached in the University Church, Cambridge, 
before the Royal Archzological Institute in August of last year 
—a thoughtful and, in many respects, a suggestive deliverance. 
As for the rest, Dr. Cox has succeeded in drawing many 
practical lessons from the gardens of Scripture, and in these 
meditations he has much to say which is always opportune about 
the smaller sins, the careless habits, and the random method of 
life which dull the soul’s outlook and weaken its higher suscepti- 
bilities. There is a pleasant literary flavour in the book, as well 
as considerable moral insight. 

There has just been added to the Scott Library a new transla- 
tion by General Maxwell of Schiller’s William Tell, a play 
which there seems reason to think was suggested by Goethe to 
his friend and fellow-poet. Anyhow, as far back as the autumn 
of 1797, in writing to Schiller, Goethe says: “I feel almost sure 
that the story of ‘fell could be treated epically”; but there is 
evidence enough from the same letter that at that time the 
elder poet had set his heart on the task. Like many other great 
projects which Goethe contemplated, it came to nothing ; but six 
years later we find Schiller, in a letter to Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
declaring: “‘I am at present busy working out Willian Tell. 
This subject is very tough and gives me much trouble. But as in 
other respects it is highly attractive, and, being so popular, 
recommends itself so much for dramatic treatment, 1 ya not 
grudge the toil.” Inthe autumn of that year his work was so 
far advanced that he speaks hopefully in another letter of its 
taking the shape of a great tragedy. Schiller delved deeply in 
historical and legendary lore in the composition of this master- 

iece, and when it was at length completed, on the 18th of 
ebruary, 1804, Goethe was the first to see the manuscript and 
to greet it with generous praise. In the summer of that year 
it was placed upon the stage at Berlin, and evoked great 
enthusiasm; but Schiller’s long struggle with ill-health and 
financial care was ending, and William Tell, the most finished 
of his plays, was the last he lived to complete. He died on the 
9th of May in the following year, just as the sun of his genius 
seemed finally breaking through the clouds. Schiller was 
proudly conscious that he had written a play that the world 
would not willingly let die, and one which would, under all 
circumstances and in all ages, appeal to the common heart of 
humanity. ‘I have written it with all my heart,” he exclaimed ; 
“and that which comes from the heart will touch the heart.” 
General Maxwell has admirably caught the spirit of the original, 
and this vigorous and scholarly version is sure to prove weleome 
to a wide circle of English readers. Carlyle’s words are true : 
“There is no false tinsel-decoration about Tell; no sickly 
refinement, no declamatory sentimentality. An air of fresh- 
ness and wholesomeness breathes over it; Wwe are among 
honest, inoffensive, yet fearless peasants, untainted by the vices, 
undazzled by the theories, of more complex and oh gee con- 
ditions of society.” General Maxwell has prefaced the play 
with an admirable critical introduction, and in an appendix he 
has grouped together a considerable array of brief but valuable 
notes. He says, with justice, that the spirit of freedom, and 
freedom in its purest and noblest type, throbs and pulsates in 
every line of William Tell, and he reminds us that in the great 
military struggle of Germany in the early years of the century, 
Schiller’s stirring drama inspired his fellow-countrymen with 
the spirit of patriotic resistance to the encroachments of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 
he youthful poet, or poetaster, as the case may be, Mr. 
Brewer hints in his treatise on ““Orthometry ”—a pedantic term 
for the art of versification—is inclined to dash into the composi- 
tion of an epic before he has tried his ’prentice hand upon a 
ballad; but the laws of metre, like the laws of the land, are not 
to be violated with impunity. The chief aim of this book is 
avowedly to guide into the paths of melody that “large and 
increasing number of the youth of both sexes whose cultivated 
taste leads them to the study of our poets, and often, by original 
verse-making, to their imitation.” This is a somewhat alarming 
statement, for the voice of the callow and hysterical seribbler of 
verse is already loud in the land, and we look with grave mis- 
givings on the “rhyming dictionary” which Mr. Brewer has 
included in the present elaborate rather than satisfactory work ; 
yet the book, on the whole, is better than the promise of its 
preface, and possibly it may assist some rhymsters of the better 
sort, to borrow Mr. Brewer's phrase, to find their feet before 
they try their wings. The elementary parts of English verse 
are briefly explained, and then the young student finds himself 
confronted with the iambic measure, trochaic hexameter, and 
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those fantastic mazes of mixed metre which seem peculiarly dear 
to the heart of the Muse. Afterwards the beginner escapes to 
the green pastures of poetie licence, a phrase which he is probably 
prepared, on personal grounds, to interpret in a generous spirit. 
Presently, however, he is pulled sharply up with an exposition 
on perfect rhymes—a subject which is apt to stir his conscience 
into activity concerning previous sins of unbridled speech. 
Blank verse ought to suggest to him the barrenness of his own 
achievements, but probably by this time his heart is set on the 
rhyming dictionary aforesaid, and the possibility of knocking out 
with its friendly aid and the counsels of Mr. Brewer a few 
“ poetic trifles ” on his own account. Mr. Brewer’s book discusses 
with clearness the technicalities of poetry, and its value is 
heightened by a free appeal to illustrative verse, and in the 
hands of the right young man it may prove of service. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the name of the wrong young man is legion. 
There are better books on the subjeet—notably Professor 
Schipper’s “ Englische Metrik” and Professor Mayor's “Chapters 
on English Metre”’—but there are also many worse, and as a 
popular manual the present volume is not without claiins. 

There lie on our table side by side, in dainty companion 
volumes, new editions of William Law’s “Spirit of Prayer” 
and “Spirit of Love.” The author of “The Serious Call”— 
a book which Gibbon praised and which Dr. Johnson termed the 
finest piece of hortatory theology in any language—was a moral 
philosopher as well as a theologian, ae brought the resources 
of logic, wit. satire, and fancy to the service of the highest of all 
themes. William Law was, moreover, a strong and original 
thinker, as well as a man of robust piety, and he enforced his 
teaching by a life of noble simplicity and generous self-sacrifice. 
It is a gratifying sign of the times when religious literature 
of this quality is in demand, and we trust that these singularly 
choice and beautiful devotional books of the eighteenth century 
will have a wide vogue in the closing years of the nineteenth. 
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Everyone interested in the progress and welfare of our 
Indian Empire should read Jxdia, which represents the 
whole of the great movement—political, social, literary, and 
industrial—that is transforming the character and position 
of our Indian fellow-subjects. | Under the Editorship of 
Mr. H. Morse SrepHEeNS, M.A., Lecturer on Indian 
History at Cambridge, Jzda will be published on the 
first day of each month, and will consist of thirty-two pages, 
quarto. Yearly Subscription for the twelve Numbers and 
all Supplements, Six Shillings in England and Six Rupees 
in India, post free. Single copies, Sixpence, obtainable 3 
the Offices of 84 and 85, Patace CuaAmBers, S.W. 
10,000 copies of each Number have been issued, 5,000 0! 
which have been taken by the Indian National Congress and 
Provincial Committees. | Advertisement Office (Manager, 
E. ALFORD WALLACE), 3, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, E.C. 


EVERY NIGHT, at &.rs, except 
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Tue fifth schedule to the Home 
Rule Bill, providing securities for 
the civil servants in Ireland, was 
delayed in order that Mr. Morley 
might consult the civil servants themselves. It has 
now been issued with some proposed amendments of 
the clauses of the Bill referring to the same subject. 
The provisions are somewhat complicated, like the 
Superannuation Acts—indeed,one would almost fancy 
that civil servants had introduced unnecessary com- 
plications into these matters to circumvent the eco- 
nomic but intelligent Member of Parliament. Briefly, 
however, the effect seems to be this. For a transitional 
period of five years a committee of three, two named 
in the Bill and one added by the Irish Cabinet, is to act 
as a sort of civil servants’ court of appeal. It would 
seem, for instance, that the Irish Government could 
not within this period dismiss a civil servant (and civil 
servants include resident magistrates) for misconduct 
without the consent of the committee. Civil servants 
may be removed on any reorganisation of department 
which does not involve the appointment of any new 
officer, but, with this exception, no removal on re- 
organisation will be allowed without the consent of 
the Treasury. Officers removed are to receive rather 
more than the usual abolition rate of pension. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


THOSE officers who are not dismissed or removed 
within the transitional period may either (1) effect a 
transfer, under the ordinary rules of the service, to 
Great Britain or to those departments (e.g., Customs) 
of the service in Ireland which will remain under the 
Imperial Parliament, or (2) remain in their present 
employment. In the latter case the Treasury will 
at the end of the transitional period award to 
the official a pension at the same special rate 
as on removal, which will become payable on 
his ultimate retirement from the service of the 
Crown. As we understand it, this pension will 
not be received so long as the official remains in 
the service of the Irish Government, but will become 
payable (in addition to any further pension which 
may be awarded by the Irish Government for further 
service) when the official retires altogether. The 
pensions granted at, or before, the end of the transi- 
tional period will be payable out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, the Irish Exchequer being bound to 
make good the sum expended. Evidently Dublin 
Castle is not to be cleared out very summarily. By 
the way, is there any precedent for the use of the 
words “transitional period,” which historians have 
so terribly abused, in an Act of Parliament? 


Labouchere’s on Thursday showed no disposition to 
hasten the conclusion of the Second Reeding debate, 
and the probability now is that the division will 
not be taken before Friday. Opinion, on the whole, 
will approve of Mr. Gladstone’s attitude. The 
Second Reading is the most important debating 
stage of a Bill, and the Home Rule Bill after all 
is a measure of the largest constitutional import. 
A fortnight is not too much to give to its Second 
Reading, and though it cannot be said that the 
Opposition have either by the brilliancy or the 
earnestness with which they have presented their 
case justified their claim for further time, it is as 
well to leave them no complaint on that score. The 
speech of Thursday was Mr. John Redmond’s. 
Indeed, by common consent it has been pronounced 
one of the great speeches of the Parliament, and 
perhaps one of the most auspicious as well as 
pleasing circumstances in connection with it was 
the warm congratulations which it evoked from 
those former colleagues of Mr. Redmond’s with 
whom he has been in hostility since the split 
in the Irish Party. For all practical purposes the 
Irish Nationalist members may now be called united 
in the House of Commons. They speak with a single 
voice on the Home Rule Bill, for Mr. Redmond’s 
acceptance of the principle of the measure is as 
unreserved as Mr. McCarthy’s, and the objections he 
takes on subsidiary questions such as finance are ob- 
jections which are also taken by the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party. 


THE debate, generally speaking, has been pro- 
ceeding in very dull and leisurely fashion. On 
the pretext that Mr. Gladstone had unfairly shortened 
the holidays, the Opposition have deliberately 
wearied and insulted the House by putting up their 
most dull and unprofitable speakers. Mr. St. John 
Brodrick spoke for nearly two hours, and Sir Ellis 
Ashmead Bartlett detained the House for an even 
longer time with an absurd harangue. It is said 
that Sir Ellis’s speech, which was begun in one 
sitting and continued in the next, was distributed in 
print before it was delivered, and appeared in full in 
various provincial newspapers before it was com- 
pleted. We find it difficult to believe that any 
newspaper would print a full report of such a speech 
under any circumstances. Except Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, whose careful speech was chiefly remarkable 
for the very little which he found to dread as the 
result of Home Rule, and Mr. Chamberlain, who 
for once was almost tedious, no Unionist speaker 
of Cabinet rank took part in the first four nights’ 
debate. 
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THE weakness of the attack may perhaps have 
had some little effect even on the supporters of the 
Bill, for with the exception of Mr. Redmond’s and Mr. 
Davitt’s speeches, there has as yet been nothing very 
inspiriting in the defence. Mr. Herbert Paul was very 
happy in his phrases and his quotations. He has 
not yet lost that literary taste to which the House 
of Commons is so often fatal. Sir John Rigby made 
a weighty speech, in which he expounded the effect 
of the restrictions on the Irish Parliament which 
have been taken from the American Constitution. 
The importance of these restrictions has hardly 
been sufficiently grasped. They are in effect two: 
(1) No man is to be “deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law,” and (2) no 
“ private property may be taken without just com- 
pensation.” Mr. Balfour represented in Ireland that 
these provisions had first been inserted in the Ameri- 
can Constitution to protect the blacks, and that 
therefore they were no protection, but a great insult, 
to the Irish Unionists. As a matter of fact, similar 
words occur in Magna Charta, though, owing to the 
absolutism of the British Parliament, they are not 
binding on it, as they are on constitutionally limited 
legislatures in the United States. More than one 
hundred years ago they were made binding on the 
Congress of the United States, and at the same time 
most of the State Constitutions adopted the same 
words to limit the State legislatures. After the war 
they were made, by an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, binding on all State legisla- 
tures. They have, therefore, the most honourable 
origin, and, what is even more important, have been 
explained by a long series of judicial decisions. 
The effect of those decisions was explained by the 
Solicitor-General to be, that “due process of law” 
means not any process which the Irish Parliament 
may choose to enact, but a process which the Courts 
(and especially the Judicial Committee of the Imperial 
Privy Council) may consider a due, i.e., an accus- 
tomed, process, according to the practice of the 
common law. And “ just compensation” means not 
such compensation as the Irish Parliament may 
think just, but compensation which will be con- 
sidered just by the Courts, and especially by the 
same final Court of Appeal. Sir John Rigby’s speech, 
if it were carefully studied, ought to remove most of 
the objections of the Irish propertied classes. 


Mr. M‘CartHy accepted the Bill, shortly but 
sufficiently ; but the great speech from his party 
was Mr. Davitt’s. It is a curious fact that the 
two most interesting new Members of the pre- 
sent Parliament sit on the Irish benches, and prove 
the attractive power of the present constitutional 
movement on the most diverse types of Irishmen. 
It has drawn Mr. Blake, a former Prime Minister of 
the Dominion, who was not even born in Ireland, 
from Canada. It has drawn Mr. Davitt, a former 
Fenian prisoner, from the most strenuous advocacy 
of Separation to the most enthusiastic acceptance of 
a Federal Union. His speech was a great speech, both 
because of its remarkable ability and eloquence, and 
because it was spoken with so evident and keen a 
sincerity. It came from one who had dared and 
suffered for political conscience’ sake, and would not 
drop a principle to please any man. 


ONE or two of the humours of Tory argument 
may be worth noting. Mr. St. John Brodrick was 
very eloquent on the possibility that the Irish 
Parliament might make the statute law agree with 
the canon law, and refuse to allow divorced persons 
to marry. But under the present Imperial Statutes 
persons divorced in Ireland are only divorced a 
mensad et thoro, and cannot marry again. Mr. 
Macartney, soaring at large through the civilised 
world for a condemnation of the Bill, lighted on M. 
Hamel. The landlord. representative of South 


Antrim was probably unaware that M. Hamel is the 
biographer who could see no fault in Robespierre, 
and on true Jacobin principles naturally favours 
centralisation. Mr. Dunbar Barton gave it as his 
legal opinion that inasmuch as the Ulster Convention 
of last June refused to accept Home Rule, it would 
not be treason to fight against it. 


ULSTER has begun to resist. On Tuesday last at. 
the Belfast Board of Guardians a letter was read 
from the Irish Local Government Board asking how 
many of the £20 ratepayers in Belfast were women. 
Mr. Morley wishes, of course, to know approximately 
how many voters there will be for the Irish Upper 
House. Thereupon up and spake a Mr. McKibbin: 
“We will not do it. This is just the first step 
towards resisting a Dublin Parliament, and we will 
do it. We won't make any return for them in any 
shape or form. Let them come down if they like.” 
The chairman pointed out that the return was 
required by the Imperial Parliament, not the Home 
Rule Parliament, and the clerk pointed out that if 
he refused the return the Local Government Board 
might dismiss him, and thereupon, after a show of 
resistance, Mr. McKibbin collapsed. But really our 
Ulster friends, if they mean business, must not be so 
easily frightened. Everything done by the Home 
Rule Parliament will also be done under the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament, under whose 
statute alone they will claim to legislate, and a 
clerk who was really in earnest would not be so 
careful for his salary. 


THE Orange bluster of to-day recalls the Orange 
bluster of fifty years ago. In August, 1834, a tithe 
Bill sanctioned by O’Connell passed the Commons. 
It was rejected by the Lords. The Orangemen of 
Ulster rejoiced over this victory. The Earl of 
Winchilsea was invited to Ireland by the Orange 
Society to glory in the defeat of O'Connell. <A grand 
banquet was given in Dublin. Lord Roden—the 
Colonel Saunderson of the day—presided. The 
speeches were cast in the familiar Orange mould. 
Everyone was prepared to die rather than 
allow any measure of tithe reform to become 
law. The banquet at Dublin was followed by 
a mass meeting at Hillsborough, when thousands of 
Orange yeomen marched in military order under the 
command of the Orange magnates of Ulster—The 
Earl of Hillsborough, the Marquis of Downshire, 
Lord Londonderry, Sir Arthur Hill, Lord Clan- 
william, Lord Castlereagh. The Standard and the 
Times wrote of these Orange performances very 
much as they write now. “Before the seventy-five 
thousand men assembled at Hillsborough, and the rest 
of the Orangemen of Ulster,” said the Standard, 


-“O’Connell and his followers will not stand a week.” 


“The Protestants of Ulster,” said the Times, “ con- 
stitute a tremendous military forcee—a yeomanry of 
the right stamp—and will be able to defend them- 
selves.” But how did all this fooling end? The 
Tory leaders— Wellington and Peel—fliung the 
Orange faction to the winds, and in February, 1835, 
introduced a tithe Bill based on the measure sanc- 
tioned by O'Connell, but rejected by the Lords in 
August, 1834. But O’Connell would not accept the 
Tory gift. He hurled Wellington and Peel from 
office, brought back the Liberals, and, supported by 
the “incomparable Drummond,” cut the chains of 
the Orange party and reformed the tithe system, in 
spite of the House of Lords. If Orangemen were 
capable of learning anything, they ought to know by 
this time that a dying faction cannot thwart the 
aims of a living nation. 


THE farewell dinner to Sir R. W. Duff, the new 
Governor of New South Wales, was marked by one 
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of the happiest of those amusing after-dinner speeches 
which we have come to expect as a matter of course 
from Lord Rosebery, and by an amicable passage of 
arms between the representatives of two great 
colonies on the question of Imperial Federation. 
There were one or two little episodes bearing on 
home politics—notably Lord Rosebery’s sarcastic 
description of the proceedings of Parliament, and 
Sir R. W. Duff's emphatic testimony in favour of a 
greater devolution of Scotch business on Scotch mem- 
bers. In some ways the occasion is remarkable. 
Sir R. W. Duff, unlike most governors of the greater 
colonies, is not a peer. Moreover, he is a politician 
of experience in some difficult departments of 
practical politics. He is sufficiently impressed with 
the greatness of the Empire to sympathise with the 
Imperialist instincts of the colonists ; and sufficiently 
in touch with the older forms of English and Scottish 
Liberalism to recognise the immense amount that 
England has to learn from colonial experience. 
Unfortunately, the colonists who make themselves 
most heard in England are generally representatives 
of colonial Conservatism ; and the English public as 
a whole cares little for colonial politics. It ought 
to be the duty of colonial governors on their return 
to clear up the public ignorance. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S sympathetic reply to the depu- 
tation from the Imperial Federation League on 
Thursday shows that no step towards the realisa- 
tion of their ideal can be yet taken on the part 
of the Government. A Zollverein, to adopt Lord 
Salisbury’s concise terminology, is wholly im- 
possible, not merely, we may remark, because it 
runs counter to the established economic policy 
of England, but because it would promote a 
“boom” in Colonial agriculture, which would lead 
to a speedy reaction a hundredfold more disastrous 
than that which Melbourne is just now experiencing. 
A scheme for a Kriegsverein is in process of forma- 
tion, and (in part) even of realisation, but much 
must be done in preparing public opinion in the 
colonies and England before an English Ministry 
can take any definite steps. It is with a view to the 
ultimate federation of the Empire that many of the 
younger members of the Liberal Party advocate 
Home Rule for Ireland. And it is in the passage. of 
the smaller scheme that there is the best hope for 
the larger. 


Ir is impossible not to sympathise with the 
genuine working men of London in their successful 
exposure of the bogus demonstration in Trafalgar 
Square last Saturday. Most of us must have been 
unable to suppress a feeling of satisfaction at reading 
the somewhat highly-coloured accounts of the dis- 
comfiture of a movement which professed to repre- 
sent the working class of London, but was, in fact, 
largely “mercenary” in the strictest sense of the 
term, and still more largely representative of those 
who are directly interested in “the trade.” Still 
there is no doubt that the repetition of such a scene 
—even putting aside the embellishments due to 
the exigencies of descriptive reporting—may seriously 
endanger the privilege of public meeting in the 
Square. The occupation of the space beforehand 
was a violation of the spirit of the rules governing 
its use. The destruction of the banners, which had 
no business to be there, was reprehensible, though 
not wholly inexcusable. But the whole matter has 
been absurdly exaggerated by the reactionary Press. 
The police did not find it necessary to take energetic 
action ; the “ contents” of the perambulators present 
at the meeting were at no time incommoded ; and 
the repetition of the difficulty is successfully pro- 
vided against by the prohibition of the display of 
provocative emblems, and of the occupation of the 
Square by any persons prior to a demonstration. 
So the thing which was to be the occasion of 


Mr. Asquith’s collapse has only turned to the increase 
of his reputation. 


THE defeat of the Progressive candidate for the 
London County Council in Clapham is regrettable, 
but intelligible enough. A large section of the 
electorate-—-whether in Parliamentary or in local 
elections — seems absolutely incapable of distin- 
guishing between personal questions and political 
principles. If the outgoing member is under a 
cloud in any way, his successor is extremely likely 
to be of the opposite party. But even so, the 
Moderate candidate would hardly have achieved 
success, even by the narrow majority of 185 votes 
in a poll of nearly 7,000, had he not adopted 
a great deal of the Progressive programme. 
The dominant policy of the County Council, like the 
traditional policy of the London School Board, seems 
to have the power of converting the reactionary 
party. Soit has been with some former “ Moderates,” 
and so it was with the last School Board. The 
present one, unfortunately, is for the most part in a 
state of “ invincible ignorance.” 


THE French Departmental Councils are 
in session, but nothing has yet happened 
of special interest. However, their 
meeting has an important bearing on the im- 
pending General Election. It affords an oppor- 
tunity for the “rurals” to meet their Senators 
and Deputies—many of whom are members—to talk 
politics with them in private, and to form their 
representatives’ views as well as their own. Doubt- 
less this is why the Republican Union—a Moderate 
body on whose council M. Léon Say is prominent— 
issued a manifesto to the electorate last week, 
assuring them that “ Republican concentration ”— 
in other words, the combination of all shades of 
Republicans in defence of the Republic—had now 
served its turn, and that the dividing line 
should now be between Moderate Republicans 
and Radicals and Socialists. The want of definite 
party lines is probably one great cause of the insta- 
bility of French industries at present. One significant 
fact bearing on the situation may be noted. M. 
Sans-Leroy’s successor in the Chamber is to be elected 
to-morrow. But neither the “ Reactionaries” nor 
the “ Revisionists” have ventured to put forward a 
candidate, and the “Republicans” will probably have 
a walk-over. Yet we know well in England how any 
personal stigma on an outgoing member discredits 
his party and their programme in the constituency, 
and we do not suppose the French electorate are 
more intelligent than that of Stockton-on-Tees or of 
Clapham. 


ABROAD. 


A MINOR scandal has been revealed this week 
which may prove a serious matter for the late War 
Minister. Two years ago a disappointed inventor, 
M. Turpin, published a book alleging that the secret 
of melinite had been sold by French officials to 
Messrs. Armstrong and others. To illustrate this 
contention he reproduced drawings of shells which 
were a secret of the French War Office. He was 
tried (with closed doors) along with three of the 
officials implicated, and sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment and a heavy fine. Now he has been 
pardoned, and it is alleged that M. de Freycinet, when 
in office, offered him a pardon and pecuniary recom- 
pense provided he would engage not to reveal certain 
matters damaging to the French War Office. M. de 
Freycinet denies the whole story, and asserts that 
the conviction was just, but that there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances which permit his release. 
Judging by certain of M. Turpin’s revelations, both in 
his book and as reproduced in the Figaro this week, 
the rest are not worth much. He is a disappointed 
inventor, though an able one, and possesses the faults 
as well as the merits of the class. But he has un- 
doubtedly been wrongfully convicted, and official 
explanations are awaited with interest. 
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WHILE the new Spanish Ministry is struggling 
with its projects of financial reform, two awkward 
incidents have occurred. The irregularities discov- 
ered in the municipal accounts of Madrid ought to 
involve the prosecution of certain influential mem- 
bers of the late Council. But the municipal elections 
are coming on—they cannot, after all, be put off to 
avoid a Republican triumph for fear of making a 
grievance for the Republicans in the Chamber—and 
the Government dare not prosecute just now. Ac- 
cordingly, the new Mayor has resigned ; no one is 
willing so far to fill his place; and Madrid is more 
likely than ever to elect a Republican Council. 
Moreover, there has been trouble with smugglers 
on the French frontier. Two douaniers, with orders 
not to hesitate to shoot, have executed their orders 
on a suspected smuggler, and have violated French 
territory in doing so, which may lead to some inter- 
national friction, in view of the strained commercial 
relations between the two countries. 


THE latest incident in connection with the dispute 
between Sweden and Norway is a proposal to refer 
the case to the arbitration of a Commission to be 
nominated by the German Emperor, Mr. Gladstone, 
M. Carnot, and the Presidents of the United States, 
and the Swiss Confederation. Meanwhile it is quite 
possible that the present Liberal Ministry may resign 
(dissolution of the Storthing being unprovided for by 
the Constitution) on the formal refusal of King Oscar 
to assent to the establishment of a separate Nor- 
wegian consular service, and if so the situation will 
be more strained than ever. 


ALL over the Continent this has been a week of 
expectation and conjecture, most of all in Germany. 
The Easter holidays have not seen those great public 
meetings, those uprisings of a patriotic people against 
its misrepresentation by its Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, that were confidently counted upon by 
the supporters of the military scheme of the 
Government. The National Liberals are more 
divided than ever. The report of the Special 
Committee of the Reichstag on the scheme— 
which will certainly be hostile—will be ready by 
the end of next week. The debate will begin the 
week after, and a dissolution is fully expected early 
in May. The official Press, however, is beginning 
to hint at compromise, but the Opposition are not at 
all likely to meet them. The Conservative party, in 
view, perhaps, of possible eventualities, is doing its 
best to repudiate Herr Ahlwardt. So are even such 
earnest Anti-Semites as Herr Sticker. Indeed, his 
election, and his failure in the Reichstag, are a 
serious blow to the anti-Semitic movement. 


THE banking “ revelations” drag on in Italy, but 
nothing very definite can be said until after Signor 
Tanlongo’s trial. The Senate, too, exercising an un- 
wonted degree of independence, is at issue with the 
Chamber, and threatening to reject most of the 
financial measures sent up to it. But the advent of 
the German Emperor next Thursday, and the pre- 
parations for the Silver Wedding—the festivities in 
connection with which will last from the following 
day to the 27th—will, happily, afford a brief respite. 
It is certainly unfortunate that, in view of the 
presence at Rome of an Austrian Archduke as 
representing the Dual Monarchy, the Austrian 
authorities should have found it necessary to dis- 
solve the Municipal Council of Trieste for its 
Italian sympathies. A section of the members had 
decided to move that an address of congratulation 
should be presented to the King and Queen of Italy, 
and a subscription given to the institution to be 
erected in commemoration of the event—which 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & Mav's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


obviously is beyond the spirit, at any rate, of the 
Council’s constitution. But it may prove an 
awkward matter for the Triple Alliance—coming, 
as it does, at the present time, and following on 
the persistent display of German sympathies at 
Reichenberg in Bohemia, which so irritated the 
Austrian Government a few months ago. 


THE positionof Austria, however, is more seriously 
endangered by the course events are taking in Hun- 
gary. Not only has the dispute on civil marriage 
and the other ecclesiastical reforms proposed by the 
Government been more than ever interrupted by its 
admixture with Nationalism—just as the question of 
the reform of local government was two years ago; 
not only have even Count Albert Apponyi and his 
supporters—once Moderates—been drawn into the 
agitation; but a more distinct demonstration of Na- 
tionalism has been evoked by the proposed unveiling 
of the monument to the Hungarian soldiers (Honveds) 
who fell in the struggle for independence in 1848-49. 
Some time ago the proposition that, in token of the 
union of the two nations, wreaths should be deposited 
alike on the monument of the Honveds and on the 
monument of the Austrian general who defeated 
them raised a storm and precipitated the resignation 
of the late Premier. Now the Committee have 
appointed the unveiling for the anniversary of the 
day on which the Hungarians stormed Ofen (May 
21st). It has been proposed, too, to invite Kossuth. 
He, of course, cannot come; but he has written a 
letter which more than hints that the monument to 
the Austrian Genera] in question (Henzi) should be 
destroyed, and which even the Nationalist organ 
that received it dare not print in full. No wonder 
that the semi-official Austrian press speaks of the 
project in the gloomiest tones possible. 


A VERY serious crisis indeed seems impending in 
Servia. The Liberal Ministry, having so manipulated 
the elections as to obtain a bare majority of the 
members elected (though not of the electorate), have 
been doing their best to strengthen their position 
by disregard of the customary Parliamentary pro- 
cedure and by quashing disputed elections of Radicals. 
The Radical party has not been behindhand in com- 
bating these manceuvres. The Constitution speaks 
of a Skupshtina of 125 members, 63, or a bare 
majority, being the legal quorum. Butas the number 
increases with the population, there are at present 134. 
The Radicals, who are very nearly half, took their 
stand on the text of the Constitution, and proposed 
to abstain en masse—so that a House could rarely, if 
ever, be made at all. And they have retired, though 
mainly on the grounds that the Regents have refused 
to receive a deputation from them and that their 
elections are being voided wholesale. Moreover, the 
independent members of the Chamber—the two or 
three Progressists—have withdrawn also. Since 
then, however, negotiations have been begun between 
them and the Regents, who are anxious to get the 
Chamber to elect a third Regent and to ratify the 
commercial treaty with Austria. As this would 
involve an admission of the validity of the present 
Skupshtina, the Radicals naturally enough have still 
refused. Next week, probably, steps may be taken 
to fill up some of the seats. And then we may look 
for serious disturbance. It is noted, by the way, 
that officials of the Russian embassy at Belgrade 
have been conspicuous at meetings of the Radical 
Party. 


In Bulgaria, on the contrary, the prospect is 
hopeful enough. Prince Ferdinand and M. Stamboloff 
have passed through Vienna—on their way to 
Viareggio for the wedding next Thursday ; and their 
reception by the Emperor has made a great impres- 
sion throughout Europe. The Austrian Government 
evidently accepts the situation in Bulgaria, in spite 
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of the contravention it involves of the Treaty of 
Berlin. And as the Emperor may meet the Czar 
next summer, it is hoped that the audience may 
make way for the reconciliation of the latter also. 
But the estrangement is between the people, not the 
rulers. 


Mr. BAurour’s “Essays and Ad- 
dresses” (Edinburgh: David Douglas) 
comprises a number of reprinted 
magazine articles, two Rectorial ad- 
dresses, and the paper read at the Church Congress 
of 1888, which suggested some unpleasant reflec- 
tions on the double capacity of the author as 
absentee and coercionist Irish Secretary on the 
one hand, and champion of the Christian faith 
on the other. The essays are very clever, very 
sympathetic, and—if the word be permissible— 
often graceful in style, and, except his criticism of 
Cobden, wholly unconnected with politics. More than 
ever they raise the regret that Mr. Balfour's literary 
and philosophic gifts have not availed to save him 
from an unequal competition with Mr. James 
Lowther and Lord Randolph Churchill. The man 
who can appreciate Berkeley and expound Handel, 
who can review the pretensions of Sociology and 
criticise the Religion of Humanity, is only wasting 
his gifts when perfunctorily stirring up the Irish 
Unionists, or attempting to guide and control the 
Tory Democrats in the House of Commons. 


LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, etc. 


To obtain a complete photographic chart of the 
heavens, including all stars down to a certain magni- 
tude, is an undertaking which at first does not strike 
one as being at all difficult, but which, on further 
consideration, appears more complex, owing to the 
several sources of error. That similar instruments 
should be used, as well as a fixed mode of procedure, 
are two of the first essentials of complete uniformity, 
but in such an enterprise there are many minor 
details for which no hard-and-fast rules can be laid 
down—as, for instance, the duration of exposure. 
Meteorological conditions are very variable, and thin 
rifts of cloud, even although they may be entirely 
invisible, have a great capacity for absorbing photo- 
graphicrays. That all practical difficulties connected 
with the obtainment of the clichés for the Inter- 
national Chart have now been overridden, and that 
the work is now in a very advanced stage, is well 
known; but the question of the reduction of the final 
star places from the negatives has not yet been 
settled. When one considers that the total number of 
plates will be 22,054, and that the positionsof about 150 
to 200, or perhaps more, stars on each have to be 
measured, one can gather roughly the amount of 
work to be accomplished. To determine these places 
in the way first suggested, it would be necessary 
to know accurately the positions of about 60,000 
stars ; but since our catalogues fail to present us with 
this knowledge, it seemed as if this work would have 
to be undertaken. Thanks to a recent method pro- 
posed by M. Loewy, a way out of the difficulty has 
arisen. His plan, to state it briefly, isto adopt a kind 
of system of triangulation, and so to connect several 
plates together that it will be quite easy to make 
several catalogue stars furnish sufficient data for 
many plates. M. Loewy says he has already applied 
the principle to the measurement of several clichés 
with every sign of success. 


Mr. Vicat CoLe, R.A., was one of 
the best-known of English landscape 
painters, and had appropriated a de- 
partment of his subject which seems extremely likely 
to disappear from nature altogether. M. Esquirou 
de Parieu had been Minister of Public Instruction 
in France during part of the revolutionary period 
before the Second Empire. He had also held high 


OBITUARY. 


life with the failure of the reactionary schemes of 
the Duc de Broglie in 1877. General Manuel Gonzalez 
had had a chequered and not a praiseworthy career 
in Mexican politics, terminating with his resigna- 
tion of the Presidency under pressure in 1884. 
Dr. William T. Kip had been Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of California since the birth of that State, 
and was one of the most eminent and active prelates 
of his Church. Admiral Paris had been curator of the 
Naval Museum at the Louvre since 1891. Miss 
Eleanor Bufton (Mrs. Arthur Swanborough) was a 
well-known comedy actress. M. Voillemot, a French 
portrait and genre painter of some reputation, had 
perhaps been rather left behind by new developments 
and new fashions in art. M. Adolphe Franck had 
won distinction in France as a publicist and professor 
of philosophy. He was a historian of Jewish thought, 
and probably one of the last living disciples.of Victor 
Cousin. 


THE HULL DISPUTE. 


O all appearances there has been precipitated in 
Hull an industrial conflict of the most formid- 
able character, and as the Tory party in the House 
of Commons have persisted night after night in pre- 
venting the introduction of Mr. Mundella’s Arbitra- 
tion Bill, which ought long ago to have passed into 
law by general agreement, the State has to stand 
helpless before this deplorable situation, with no in- 
strument in its hands which would enable it effectively 
to interfere. We need hardly say when we speak of 
State interference we imply nothing at variance 
with the vital principles which have hitherto 
governed the ideas of English statesmanship on 
this subject. Mr. Mundella’s Bill, we understand, 
does nothing of the kind either; and it will be all the 
more effective for its purpose on this account. Had 
it been law for the past month, we believe the present 
state of things at Hull would never have arisen; and 
if it were law now, we believe it would serve to bring 
the crisis quickly to an end. We trust that one 
consequence of the Hull struggle will be to render 
public opinion too strong for those persons in the 
House of Commons who are obstructing this measure, 
which is not only necessary to complete the 
machinery of the Labour Department, but which 
at this decisive moment may have the most bene- 
ficent and far-reaching influence in transforming a 
possible tendency to class hostility into a tendency 
to greater mutual class co-operation and under- 
standing. 

It is a decisive moment in industrial problems 
just now, and it is because we perceive the Hull 
crisis gathers into itself and brings to a head 
some of the most vital and pregnant of the issues 
at stake that we regard this dispute, if it is to go on, 
as a question of the first importance. We publish 
elsewhere a statement on the subject from one of the 
most able and temperate of the Labour leaders, Mr. 
F. Maddison, who is now in Hull, and who has been 
prominent, as the chief representative of the men, in 
his efforts to bring about a settlement. We believe 
his is a fair statement of the men’s side of 
the case, and in many respects it will be found 
a very suggestive document. We do not pro- 
pose ourselves to discuss the particular merits 
of the dispute, for we are in hope that even yet the 
spirit of conciliation may prevail. But we desire to 
point out one feature of this struggle which is in no 
sort of doubt, and which distinguishes it above all 
other previous conflicts of the kind in this country. 
It isa battle of combinations. For the first time a 
trades union of the mén is met by a trades union of 
employers, and the former finds itself called on to 
defend, not one side of a particular case, but its own 
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Federation, as the men contend, deeming themselves 
strong and the moment favourable, have deliberately 
sought a quarrel, and, following the tactics of the 
landlords’ syndicate in Ireland when it tried a 
tussle with the Plan of Campaign, have de- 
termined to make the Hull docks the Ponsonby 
estate of the Labour struggle, with imported “ free 
labourers”? taking the place of imported “ emer- 
gency men” and “ planters’ —whether this be 
so or not is a secondary question. What seems 
perfectly plain now, whether the step be pre- 
meditated or spontaneous, is that the organisa- 
tion of the employers have declared war upon the 
organisation of the men, and are determined, 
if possible, to break it down and disband it. 
Here it is that the Shipping Federation place them- 
selves in a position which not only trenches upon a 
principle of equity, but is, we believe, in opposition 
to a tendency which has been steadily manifesting 
itself amongst the employer class generally. The 
hasty statement about class hatred at the close of 
his letter, which the action of the Federation has pro- 
voked from Mr. Maddison, is likewise in contrariety 
with the tendency to which we allude. The evidence 
taken by the Labour Commission has shown that 
there has been a steady improvement of tone and 
attitude as between employers and employed going 
on of late in a great variety of trades. There is far 
less class hostility than there used to be at one 
time, far greater willingness to submit questions to 
discussion, a greater spirit of give-and-take on both 
sides, and the principle of systematic arbitration 
and conciliation by means of permanently estab- 
lished boards has increased and been successful 
beyond anticipation. We know that the Messrs. 
Wilson themselves have shown a commendable 
zeal in promoting one of these boards of concilia- 
tion at Hull, and have hitherto been distin- 
guished for sympathising with the development 
of the right of combination amongst the 
employed rather than opposing it. Such being 
the general and natural tendency of the Labour 
movement in England, it seems to us as much 
against facts as it is against logic, common-sense, 
and right feeling to suppose that combinations of em- 
ployers and combinations of men cannot exist to- 
gether without generating mutual hostility, or to 
claim that the existence of the one must involve the 
destruction of the other. We hold, on the con- 
trary, that combination is best for both classes, 
and will help instead of obstructing the growth of a 
healthy understanding between them. Wise em- 
ployers have long recognised the great beneficial 
moral influence of trades unions over their members. 
There could hardly be a finer moral lesson imagined 
than that of a large number of men after a strike 
accepting loyally an unfavourable and disappointing 
decision. 1t is one of those facts in our history which 
indicates on the part of the industrial class of 
England a power of self-restraint and common-sense 
which is the best guarantee for their future. There is 
no reason why associations of employers should not 
exercise in their own way a similar moral influence 
over their members, and why their existence side by 
side with trades unions should not greatly facilitate 
the effective operation of that sound public opinion 
which is doing more for social progress in this 
country than any amount of legislation could do, 
and which is our surest safeguard against those mis- 
chiefs in which less fortunate countries are getting 
more and more involved. 

It is on this account principally that we say 
the conflict into which employers and operatives 
seem about to plunge in Hull bears upon its face 
the stamp of folly, and we most earnestly hope 
that influences from both sides will combine to put 


a stop to it before it goes any further. Since 
Mr. Mundella’s Bill is not in force to enable an 
official independent award to give a lead to the public 
opinion of the country, local opinion in Hull might 
constrain the Conciliation Board there to publish an 
award, which would serve a similar purpose. At any 
rate, the main thing is to stop the fight. 


AN EXHAUSTED CASE. 


EDIOUS on the whole though the debate is, 

which, like Pope’s wounded snake, is dragging 
its slow length along, we confess we are in no great 
anxiety to see it ended sooner than the Opposition 
may desire. If they wish to prolong it till even 
Friday next—until when, it is portentously an- 
nounced, Mr. Balfour does not mean to hasten to the 
rescue of the Empire—our humble counsel to the 
Government would be, Let them. It would be a 
waste of time in one sense, no doubt, and a weariness 
of spirit; but, in another sense, it will be a valuable 
object lesson. As this controversy dribbles on, 
both inside and outside the House, the emptiness, 
the unreality, and the thoroughly beaten and 
discredited character of the case against Home 
Rule becomes more manifest, and the continuation 
of the debate can only intensify the impatience of 
the country to see the question settled once for all. 
By all means we are in favour of giving the 
Opposition the full fortnight, if they want it, to 
deliver their mind completely. We cannot have too 
much of such tiresome pettifogging, such sorry 
ingenuity of the doubtful counting-house, as Mr. 
Chamberlain thinks a fit contribution to the 
statesmanship of this crisis. We cannot have 
too much of Lord Randolph Churchill’s amazing 
terreats of stable-slang. Mr. Chamberlain “ mani- 
pulating” his extracts from musty newspaper 
tiles is simply labouring amongst the dregs of an 
exhausted case. Lord Randolph Churchill going up 
and down the country with his redolent vocabulary 
is simply—if we may borrow his style for a moment 
—trying to flog a galled “screw or plater”’ into a 
pace which it can no longer run. The controversy, 
in one word, is played out, and the more exhibition 
the Opposition makes of its desperate straits and its 
ignoble appeals, the better it will all be for the ulti- 
mate despatch of business. Even the unblushing 
insincerity of a large portion of the Unionist 
position is only now beginning to make its due 
impression upon the public mind. What reliance, 
for example, will be placed upon Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s lurid deliverances about Ulster after the 
remarkable extract from a speech of his in 1886, 
quoted in Mr. Davitt’s notable address, has had time 
to circulate? The same may be said for that 
interesting crisis in Mr. Chamberlain’s career when 
he was negotiating for Irish support for his un- 
authorised programme. A little more light on this 
subject during the remainder of the debate would 
compensate for the inconvenience of having to wait 
a few days longer for a division. 

In proportion as the case against Home Rule 
recedes and diminishes, the other side of the question 
assumes new colour and force. It is growing more 
clear upon the mind of the country that this Home 
Rule struggle is not a struggle for Ireland alone, 
but that it is the first great stage in a struggle 
for the extension of social and fyolitical liberty 
through all parts of the United Kingdom. The 
influence upon Ireland itself of the passing 
of Home Rule, immense and revolutionary though 
the change will be, will be slight compared with the 
indirect influence of the event upon Great Britain 
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and the Empire at large. The sheaf of British Bills 
waiting till Home Rule is out of the way, which Mr. 
Davitt held in his hand on ‘Tuesday evening, is the 
real object of fear to those classes in England who are 
fighting most desperately against the Lrish measure. 
They dread this flood of reform which is waiting 
behind Home Rule as behind a sluice. The people 
are beginning to understand this more fully than 
they have yet done, and as they do their horizon 
widens and they undergo a change of heart which 
corresponds with what has been taking place in 
Ireland for the past seven years. With the 
settlement of Home Rule, as we said last 
week, we are entering upon a new era, both of 
Empire and of statesmanship. We are beginning to 
recognise the unheeded warnings which great states- 
men addressed tous in the last century when another 
momentous Imperial crisis, the antithesis of the pre- 
sent, was compelling us to revise our relations both 
with Ireland and with what was then the jewel of our 
colonies--America. We lost America, and from the 
day the Act of Union was carried we have only 
managed to hold Ireland by superior force. That 
Act, said Lord Charlemont, “would more than any 
other measure contribute to the separation of 
two countries, the perpetual connexion of 
which is one of the warmest wishes of my 
heart.”” We are in a position to appreciate the 
truth of that statement to-day. We have seen the 
prophecies of the last speech of Grattan in the Irish 
Parliament coming to pass, and we have—not too 
late—grown wise enough to act upon the spirit of his 
words: “The Ministers of the Crown may perhaps 
at length find out that it is not so easy to put down 
for ever an ancient and respectable nation by abilities, 
however great, or by corruption, however irresistible. 
. . » Identification is a solid and Imperial maxim, 
necessary for the preservation of freedom, necessary 
for that of empire; but without union of hearts, 
with a separate Government and without a separate 
Parliament, identification is extinction, is dishonour, 
is conquest—not identification.” 


HOME RULE AND THE IRISH POLICE. 


if was perhaps unfortunate that the schedule to 
the Government of Ireland Bill, dealing with the 
pensions and other securities for the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, was not printed when the Bill was 
originally issued. The interval has been utilised by 
the Orange newspapers in characteristically un- 
scrupulous fashion. Every effort has been made to 
sow the seeds of discontent among the constables. 
Circulars have been sent out from Belfast to every 
police barrack in Ireland urging the force, in alarmist 
terms, to defend itself. Letters and articles, always 
anonymous, have appeared in the Irish Tory news- 
papers, and even in the T'imes, which would seem to 
have been deliberately designed to make the police 
slacken in their devotion to the law. It would 
doubtless be very convenient for the Orange fire- 
eaters if, before beginning to sack the houses 
of peaceful Catholics in Belfast, they could have 
a reasonable assurance that the police would 
wink at their innocent diversion. A man like 
Colonel Saunderson can only posture to his heart’s 
content if he thinks the constable is well out of 
the way. We are not in the least afraid of this 
— succeeding. The Irish Constabulary may not 

faultiess. They are expensive, and not over- 
efficient in ordinary non-political detective work. 
They may occasionally have lost their heads and 
acted wildly, under circumstances of provocation, 
both north and south, in Belfast and Mitchelstown. 


But they have shown themselves uniformly obedient 
to their superiors and loyal to the Queen. During 
the 1867 rising, when Fenianism had made consider- 
able inroads into the army, the constabulary, as a 
body, remained beyond suspicion. They have never 
been either Orangemen or Ribbonmen, and there 
is little chance of their listening to the Belfast 
alarmists. 

But it is perhaps as well to look a little closely 
at the sixth schedule to the Bill now that it has 
been issued, in order to see whether any injustice is 
indeed contemplated against a distinguished force. 
The scheme of the police clauses of the Bill is that 
local forces are to be gradually substituted for the 
present centralised body, and that the present force 
is to be withdrawn from any area so soon as the 
Irish Cabinet certify that an adequate local force 
has been provided. The process is to be completed 
within six years, and at any date within those six 
years the Lord-Lieutenant may order that any or all 
of the men and officers of the existing constabulary 
force shall retire on pension. The pension is to be 
for the senior officers and all the constables th of 
the annual salary for each year of service with the 
addition to the actual of ten imaginary years of 
service. ‘The officers appointed during the last ten 
years are to receive a pension equal to ,';th of their 
salaries for each year of service, with the addition of 
twelve years. Thus in no case will the pension 
be less than {{ths of the present salary, and that 
only in the case of an officer who is retired in the 
year after he enters the force. The year’s salary 
of constabulary officers is for pension purposes 
estimated so as to include allowances. The average 
pension will, we believe, be for constables about 
fifteen shillings a week, with proportionately higher 
payments in the upper grades of the service. 
The average Irish policeman will receive as a pension 
about double the full pay of a private soldier, while 
the police officer will receive something more than 
the full pay and allowances of a captain in the army. 
For this they will not be required to render any 
service whatever. The Irish policeman will be 
treated as a civil servant who is compulsorily retired 
on the reorganisation éf his department, and we 
have always thought the most fortunate person of 
our acquaintance was the civil servant who was com- 
pulsorily retired while still young enough to obtain 
other employment. 

But the Irish policeman will really be in a more 
favourable position than the civil servant; for he 
will have other employment, for which he and he 
alone will be suited, ready waiting for him at his own 
doors. It would be quite impossible for the Irish 
local authorities—who, by the way, have still to be 
constituted—to organise efficient police forces in six 
years without obtaining trained men from some- 
where. In practice, they will, of course, take them 
from the constabulary. The constable who is trans- 
ferred from the present to the local force will receive 
two separate emoluments, a yearly salary paid by 
the Irish local authority, and a pension secured 
on the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom, though actually payable one-third out of the 
Imperial and two-thirds out of the Irish Ex- 
chequer. He will indeed be a happy man. It 
may, of course, happen that there will not be as 
many constables required for the local forces as are 
now employed in the constabulary, and that some 
men will be left with pensions only. But the ordinary 
annual waste of the force is about tive hundred. Three 
thousand out of the present total of fourteen thousand 
may be expected to die or retire in ordinary course 
within the six transitionary years. Some others, 
elderly men, will be glad enough to retire on a 
pension some years sooner than they would have 
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been allowed to do if the Bill had not passed. So it 
is probable that employment in the local forces could 
be obtained by every man of the present constabulary 
who desires it. The Irish Government, as well as 
the local authorities, will have a distinct interest in 
seeing that men of the constabulary are employed 
rather than outsiders. A man with a pension will 
probably take service for rather less than an equally 
efficient man looking to his pay as his sole source of 
support, and one-third of the pension will be paid by 
the Imperial Government. The suggestion has been 
made that any men not re-employed should be 
formed into a regiment of Irish Guards. The chief 
objection which occurs to us is that the rest of the 
army would feel gravely discontented at the Irish 
Guards’ salary and pensions; but, in any case, the 
difficulty is not likely to arise. All the efficient men 
of the constabulary will find a new career open to 
them in their own country, with the advantage of a 
liberal pension as well. There may be a little doubt 
and uncertainty during the process of re-arrange- 
ment, but in the end the Irish policemen will find 
themselves better off for the political change. 

Yet Mr. Balfour, himself not long ago in control 
of the constabulary, was not ashamed in his speech 
at Dublin to describe this generous treatment as 
abandonment. We should be sorry to think that 
Mr. Balfour had no better object than the Belfast 
newspapers ; that he intended to cause disaffection 
among the Irish police against Mr. Morley, so as to 
facilitate the looting operations of his Ulster friends. 
So serious a charge is not to be lightly made against 
a man of his eminence. But we confess that we can 
only acquit him on the plea of invincible ignorance. 
He is habitually careless and inaccurate in dealing 
with figures; but even he, if he had taken the 
trouble to study the terms of the sixth schedule, could 
hardly have asked, “Is there a single man in the 
force whose position, if this Bill is passed, would 
be worth six months’ purchase?’’ He admitted, 
indeed, that he did not altogether understand the 
matter, but it is no light thing for a responsible 
statesman to use language calculated to create alarm 
among the constabulary without taking the trouble 
to read with adequate care a document of about two 
folio pages. 


REFORM AND REVOLUTION IN BELGIUM. 


Ke a good many years the political situation in 
the little kingdom which was the firstfruits of 
the reaction against the policy of Metternich has 
been extremely complicated and distinctly dangerous. 
The population is, as a whole, perhaps the most 
subject to sacerdotal domination of any in Europe. 
Hence, of course, a bitterness of feeling among the 
Liberal party such as can hardly be paralleled else- 
where—even in France. Moreover, popular education 
is at an exceptionally low level. The industrial 
element is very largely engaged in the roughest kind 
of industry, such as mining and glass-making ; very 
ignorant, and given to strikes of extreme violence, 
passing now and again into squalid civil war. 
There is a rural population hardly Jess ignorant, but 
completely under the control of the priesthood ; a 
liquor traffic the evils of which cannot be matched 
elsewhere; and, to crown all, a franchise more 
restricted than in any free country in Europe, with 
the exception, perhaps, of Sweden. Moreover, the 
middle-class oligarchy which at present constitutes 
the State is not clearly and sharply divided into 

ties. There is a Right and a Left, but the Left 

s never recovered from the split on the question 
of popular education a few years ago. It is at 
present broken up into many sections which seem 


hopelessly irreconcilable on the main question of 
the day. And as the result of this the Parliamentary 
institutions of Belgium are undergoing a _ severe 
strain. Last year the project of a revision of 
the Constitution, with a view mainly to the ex- 
tension of the suffrage, was finally accepted by 
the Ministry after many threats from the un- 
enfranchised workers that they would enforce its 
acceptance by a general suspension of all labour 
whatever. Now, after much preliminary discussion 
on minor points—in particular the ‘ Royal Re- 
ferendum,” which would have put a severe strain 
on the loyalty of the electorate—the Chamber, sitting 
as the Lower House of a Constituent Assembly, has 
actually reached the stage of decision—not neces- 
sarily of decision on the details of the extension of 
the franchise, nor even on the precise principle to be 
adopted, but on the provision which is to be made in 
the Constitution for that principle, the final regula- 
tion being left to a special law to be passed in the 
next Parliament. 

It has taken years of work and agitation outside 
the Chambers, months of consideration by special 
committees, and nearly four weeks’ debate on the 
general question, to reach even this result. At one 
time it seemed likely that the general debate might 
be repeated all over again in sections, as each of the 
alternative proposals came up for decision. This has 
not been the case; and on Tuesday the Chamber 
began to vote. But every scheme has been rejected 
—or, at least, has failed to command the two-thirds 
majority necessary for an amendment of the Consti- 
tution. The extreme Left will not hear of household 
suffrage or property qualifications, because a pre- 
ponderance would thus be secured to the rural and 
Ultramontane electors. The Ministerialists object to 
an educational qualification (except as an alternative) 
in the interest of the rural electorate. Some of the 
Right, like M.Woeste (the ex-Minister who has since 
been assaulted in the street), object virtually to any 
wide extension at all. Others, like M. Nothomb, 
believe that in universal suffrage lies the hope of a 
Catholic democracy. Half the Left, including M. 
Graux—whose election for Brussels in 1891 was sup- 
posed to mark the reunion of the Liberal party—and 
M. Frére-Orban, fear untempered manhood suffrage 
quite as much as did the late Lord Sherbrooke, and 
with far more reason. And, meanwhile, the Labour 
party are carrying out their long-deferred threat. 
They are organising a general strike, declaring that 
Belgium is on the verge of civil war, and that it 
rests with the Chamber and the Ministry whether 
that war shall break out or not. The strike has 
already broken out prematurely, and is at present 
only local and partial. But 15,000 men are out in 
the Borinage; industry is suspended at Verviers and 
Louvain; a great manifestation is impending at 
Liége, and there is serious rioting at Brussels. 

Will this manceuvre succeed? To that question 
there can be only one answer. No great strike can suc- 
ceed unless it secures some measure of public sympathy 
—which must come from persons not directly touched 
in pocket or convenience. A general strike would 
ensure the hostility of everyone except the strikers, 
and paralyse the strikers themselves. Beside this 
fact, the circumstance that the Labour party are 
ill-organised and have no reserve fund sinks 
into comparative insignificance. Moreover, the 
Chamber essentially represents the bowrgeoisie, and a 
quarrel with any large section of them would make 
matters worse for the Labour party the greater 
the terror it inspired. The general strike is 
only likely to collapse—as it has done before. 
But Belgium has seen, especially in 1886, riots 
which all but amounted to civil war. The in- 
dustrial Jacquerie which in that year devastated 
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Hainault and the neighbourhood of Li¢ge then may 
very likely be repeated now. Trade is worse ; 
feeling is more bitter; and revolutionary anarchism 
has struck deeper root. The Socialist leaders are 
able enough, and counsel only passive resistance. 
But will they be able to control their followers? We 
doubt it. 

Next week fresh proposals will be submitted— 
unfortunately, of a much narrower range. The 
feeling of the mass of the population has been fully 
shown to be in favour of a wide suffrage by the 
numerous popular votes organised by voluntary 
effort during the last three months. It ought not to 
be too late to devise some agreement. The Liberals 
may be reminded that a wide extension of the 
franchise is the surest way to raise the standard 
of popular education—as with the first two Reform 
Bills in England. The Ministerialists must see 
that the present suspense tends to drive all the dis- 
contented parties into the support of the Labour 
party. The Parliamentary institutions of Belgium 
were once the glory of the country. Now they are 
on the point of breaking down. Not only in 
Belgium but everywhere else the Parliamentary 
system is on its trial. Is it too late for the patriotic 
Belgians to avert the total discredit which awaits 
their own form of it ? 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S “FORM.” 


R. CHAMBERLAIN one afternoon this week 
broke in upon the proceedings of the House 

with what he called a personal explanation. It 
turned out to be no personal explanation at all, but 
an aggressive attempt to impale Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. John Redmond upon some supposed uncomfort- 
able points in old speeches of theirs; and it turned 
out also that, contrary to the unwritten laws of the 
House of Commons, he had given neither of these 
gentlemen notice of his intention. The incident is 
significant in several ways. This custom of giving a 
man notice when you intend to attack him or call in 
question anything he has said is simply one of those 
rudimentary and instinctive rules of conduct by which 
the House of Commons proves it is an assembly of 
gentlemen. It arises, of course, from the feeling 
which prevents a man of honour in any relation of 
life from taking an unfair advantage of an opponent. 
The nicer the man’s honour the stronger this feeling. 
We remember a rather striking little instance in 
point in a recent debate. Mr. Balfour was moving 
his vote of censure against Mr. Morley. In the 
course of his speech he was proceeding to rest one 
of his strongest points upon a certain case as to 
which he had already asked Mr. Morley a question. 
Mr. Morley had in his despatch-box information 
from the police, just received, which showed that 
the case was an utterly unsound one. We fear we 
could imagine how Mr. Chamberlain would have 
acted in Mr. Morley’s place—with what pleasure 
he would have lain in wait until his opponent 
had fallen into this ugly pitfall, with what triumph 
he would have demolished him! But Mr. Morley 
has a scorn which Mr. Chamberlain cannot under- 
stand for advantages thus won. What he did was 
to lean across the table and warn his opponent 
not to found himself too much upon that case, as his 
information showed it to be unreliable—a hint which 
Mr. Balfour accepted gratefully. These things are 
nothing, and yet they are everything. It is 
of such consists that “unbought grace of life,” 
that instinctive chivalry of manners, which is 
the most truly valuable distinction of “the 
society of gentlemen” for which Mr. Chamber- 


lain manifests so great a partiality. Of somewhat 
deeper significance, however, is the subject-matter 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s attack. In his speech he 
quoted some words of Mr. Gladstone’s uttered twelve 
years ago about the leader of the Irish movement 
when Mr. Gladstone was still making use of the 
expedient of coercion, and when the Irish leaders 
were fighting for their lives against it, and he asked 
the Prime Minister how he could now enter into 
relations with men and propose to hand over the 
government of Ireland to men whom he had so 
denounced. This point was so much to his liking 
that he sought an occasion to rub it in afresh on 
Tuesday. 

Now, the use by Mr. Chamberlain of this par- 
ticular point is especially suggestive of reflections 
which must have often occurred to students of 
current politics before. Mr. Chamberlain’s political 
insincerity is now so familiar a phenomenon that our 
appreciation of it is somewhat blunted. It is seven 
full years since he began that course which has led 
him to the renouncement in turn of every principle 
of his previous career. By this time we have so lost 
the vivid sense of what he was that the House of 
Commons listens to him with patience and interest 
while he elaborates ingenious arguments against 
views on the other side of which it had heard him 
arguing many a time. It only occurs to the mind 
vaguely that an all-sufficient answer to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s most formidable anti-Irish indictment 
might be summed up in the single statement that 
he does not believe it himself—that everybody knows 
he only opposes Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule because 
it was a rival scheme to one propounded by Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain before Mr. Gladstone’s conver- 
sion was declared. The House of Commons has a 
short and cynically indulgent memory in some 
things, but it must certainly have waked up on 
Monday evening when it heard Mr. Chamberlain 
discoursing on the wickedness of Mr. Gladstone in 
the particular matter of having dealings with the 
Irish members with a view to giving them Home 
Rule. There were several men listening to him— 
men in different quarters of the House who knew 
all about Mr. Chamberlain’s proceedings throughout 
the Parliamentof 1880 and up to the General Election 
—and the real wonder is that in presence of these men, 
and knowing that they knew, Mr. Chamberlain could 
get up and talk as he did without turning a hair. The 
man whose peculiar policy it was, even behind his 
leader’s back, to foster an understanding with the 
Irish members, and that at a time when the supposed 
iniquities of these gentlemen were not remote but 
current history; the man who, while belonging to 
a Cabinet engaged in coercing them, gave the Irish 
leaders covert encouragement and did his best to 
paralyse the arm of Mr. Forster; the man who 
offered Mr. Parnell a Home Rule scheme in 1885 in 
return for his supportof the unauthorised programme, 
and whose first bitterness against the Irish leader arose 
from the fact that he declined to be made the dupe of 
a party revolt—the spectacle of this statesman, before 
a full House of Commons, and amid the delighted 
applause of a large section of it, calmly lecturing 
Mr. Gladstone on his responsibility in not leaving 
the Irish question where it was thirteen years ago, 
and in not holding aloof from the Irish members, is 
one calculated to inspire the intelligent foreigner 
with some odd reflections on British political 
morality. It would be an interesting question to 
consider how far Mr. Chamberlain’s example may 
have an influence on the standards of English public 
life. If he were to become a great success it might 
be a serious moral portent for the future of our 
politics. Happily, however, this danger at present 
seems somewhat chimerical. 
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FINANCE. 


bank failure in Melbourne has, 

unfortunately, to be recorded this week. 
Compared with that reported lest week, it is a small 
affair, though the actual figures are very large ; and 
unfortunately considerable losses will fall upon 
investors in this country. The English, Scottish, and 
Australian Chartered Bank was founded by Royal 
Charter over forty years ago. The capital was 
£900,000 fully paid, and an equal amount callable, 
and there was a reserve fund of £310,000, Its 
deposits at the present time amount to £4,950,000, 
of which £840,000 was raised in this country, 
chiefly in Scotland; and the acceptances amount 
to £1,127,000. It has been talked of for a con- 
siderable time, but the discredit was greatly 
increased on the issue of the last report in January, 
when it became known that the directors had trans- 
ferred £200,000 to a Contingent Fund. They did not 
take the sum from their reserve, but wrote up the 
valuation of the premises. It is understood that the 
depositors in this country gave notice of withdrawal 
in very many cases. When this became known in 
the Colonies, there was a run in Melbourne; the 
directors here applied for assistance to the other 
Australian banks, but were refused. Therefore, 
the general inference naturally is that they were 
unable to give satisfactory security. At the same 
time, it should be stated that the directors them- 
selves assert that the bank is perfectly solvent, 
and did not engage in the bad business so common 
during the land boom. From the figures given 
above it will be seen that the institution was small 
in comparison with the Commercial Bank of Aus- 
tralia; still the failure of a concern holding nearly 
five millions of deposits is a very serious matter. 
Naturally it increases the distrust felt towards all 
the Australian banks. Even the soundest of these 
will feel that they must now take every measure 
possible to provide against contingencies, and this 
will lead to such a reduction of banking facilities 
in the Colonies as must intensify the depression. 
Since the crisis began five important Australian 
banks have suspended, and another had to be taken 
over by a powerful bank, while over two dozen 
mortgage and financial institutions have likewise 
failed. Such a succession of disasters is only too 
well calculated to create a panic, and, unless the 
greatest judgment is exercised on all sides, it is to 
be feared that other suspensions will occur. Naturally 
the failure has stopped business for the time being 
on the Stock Exchange. There has also been 
a falling-off in business in New York, consequent 
upon the renewal of gold shipments, and the intelli- 
gence from South America is disquieting. The 
Messrs. Rothschild brought out on Wednesday a 
Brazilian railway loan, guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, for a little under 3} millions sterling, at the 
issue price of 80, the interest being 5 per cent. The 
return to the subscriber is thus 6! per cent. The 
loan can hardly be said to have been a success, 
although it is announced that it has been fully 
subscribed. 

The crisis in Melbourne has indisposed bankers to 
lend freely during the week, and money consequently 
has been rather scarce. It is expected, too, that the 
United States Government, after all, will have to sell 
bonds in London, for shipments of gold from New 
York have begun again, and are likely to continue on 
a very considerable scale. The Brazilian loan also 
makes it possible for the Brazilian Government to 
take gold, while the large loans raised by the German 
and Prussian Governments render it likely that gold 
will be withdrawn for Berlin, especially as there has 
been a sharp advance in rates in that city. The 
Austrian Government, up to the present, has been able 
to get the gold it required for resuming specie pay- 
ments with wonderful ease; but at last its accumula- 
tions are beginning to tell very adversely upon the 
money market. There are grave apprehensions in 
Berlin that the withdrawals from that city for Vienna 


will cause a squeeze, while there is no doubt that 
the shipments from New York are very large for 
Vienna. Unless the bankers interested act very 
cautiously, it is possible that there may be a very 
sudden rise in rates, and a considerable disturbance 
of all the money markets in the world. The Silver 
market has been very quiet during the week. On 
Wednesday the India Council offered for tender 
60 lakhs of rupees in bills and telegraphic transfers, 
and sold about 35} lakhs at 1s. 22d. per rupee. The 
result was in reality not unsatisfactory, but it dis- 
appointed the market. 


THE LABOUR STRUGGLE IN HULL. 


RADE Unionists, old and new, skilled and 
unskilled, are turning their eyes to Hull, 
where the most deliberate and well-planned attack 
upon combination is now being made. The Shipping 
Federation, having at last secured the allegiance of 
the firm of Messrs. T. Wilson, Sons & Co., at the 
head of which is Mr. C. H. Wilson, the Liberal 
member for West Hull, have selected that place as 
the battle-ground for their campaign against the 
Unions. On the plea that the officials of the Dockers’ 
Union have interfered with their method of con- 
ducting business, and so made it impossible to 
carry on the trade of the port, the shipowners 
introduced a so-called Free Labour Exchange, 
which, though open to unionist and non-unionist 
alike, was to be the only medium of employ- 
ment. A further and still more distinct step in 
the direction of Union-smashing was taken, when the 
foremen and shipping clerks were denied the right 
of combination in any form. This was the situation 
which the employers forced upon the men without 
the opportunity of discussion, or any voice but that 
of theirs being heard. Thus, with the stroke of the 


‘pen, and in the most autocratic manner, the Hull 


dockers were asked to forfeit the priceless right of 
free combination, and to throw away the advantages 
gained for them by the London dockers in 1889. 

Allthisisdone becauseitisalleged that the Dockers’ 
Union has been guilty of indiscretions. I am free to 
admitthatI think the“boycott” has been toofrequently 
employed, and that the men’s officials have at times 
followed when they should have led. There needs 
more caution in precipitating a strike, however small; 
and it would be better if the delegates and investi- 
gators had less powers of immediate action. But 
these things could have been remedied, and would 
have been, if proper representations had been made 
to the Dockers’ Union. Instead of that Mr. Charles 
Wilson and his colleagues declare that there is no 
alternative but the destruction of the Unions. To 
do this it was necessary to have recourse to the 
army of industrial free-lances kept in reserve by the 
Shipping Federation, for if the battle had been con- 
fined to the Hull men the shipowners would have 
despaired of success. 

If any proof were needed that the employers 
intend to break up the Unions, it was afforded when 
they rejected Mr. Tillett’s offer to work with non- 
unionists. If they only required “freedom,” what 
induced them to refuse this opportunity of effecting 
a settlement? The right to combine is a vital prin- 
ciple; the question of refusing to work with non- 
unionists is but an expedient, though often a neces- 
sary one. It is no new thing to demand that the 
work of an establishment shall be performed by 
Union labour exclusively. Without exception, every 
morning newspaper in London is conducted on these 
lines, while in hundreds of boilermakers’ shops the 
same practice prevails, as well as in other industries. 
Still it is necessary to draw the distinction in point 
of importance between the fundamental principle of 
unrestricted combination and any method of put- 
ting it into operation. Mr. Tillett clearly admitted 
this, but without effect on the shipowners. Why? 
simply because their attack is upon the principle and 
not the expedient. It is rarely that the avowed 
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object and the real one have had such a close con- 
nection. 

This is bad enough, but there is another equally 
bad feature. The employers, acting in accordance 
with a settled policy of the Shipping Federation, 
absolutely ignore the men’s leaders, and steadily resist 
all overtures of peace or proposals for arbitration. 
It is true that Mr. C. H. Wilson, M.P., severed himself 
from them to the extent of meeting Mr. Tillett 
and others, but he never made any advance in the 
direction of compromise. Therefore, we have this 
alarming state of affairs. On the one side are a 
crowd of half-fed dockers fighting for the very ex- 
istence of their Trade Unionism, but willing, nay 
anxious, to exhaust all the resources of reason, while 
on the other are wealthy men, who control the magis- 
terial bench, on which the toiling masses have no 
direct representatives, and clamour angrily for horse 
and foot soldiers, warships, and extra police, but 
stubbornly turn a deaf ear to all appeals of a con- 
ciliatory character. Nothing but passion sways 
them, and yet the forces of the Crown are at their 
bidding, though, by their unwillingness to secure an 
amicable settlement by peaceful means, they are the 
real enemies of the peace. 

The attitude they have taken up makes the strike 
weapon the only possible one, and it would justify 
the authorities in using the police to prevent the 
introduction into Hull of the imported men, without 
whom the town would be in its normal condition. 
This is the most severe indictment against Mr. C. H. 
Wilson—that his only argument in support of his 
policy is a crowd of hirelings who have been aptly 
described as “ the despair of our civilisation.” Rather 
than spend a few hours round a table, these 
enlightened capitalists prefer to paralyse the entire 
trade of the port, and place the town in a state akin 
to that of siege. This is scarcely worthy of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. 

If this dispute does nothing else, it will afford 
Mr. Mundella a splendid argument for his Bill to 
establish arbitration boards in all industrial centres. 
All such fights as these are of unequal character ; 
but in this case it is especially so, for the men struck 
without the prospect of a day’s pay, and if they are 
beaten it will be through their stomachs. It is the 
millionaire pitted against the poor despised docker, 
who has only just emerged in a famished condition 
from a terribly trying winter. It only needs a 
guarantee of strike pay for a fortnight, and even 
the haughty house of Wilson would have to bow its 
head. The Trade Unions of the country will doubt- 
less respond liberally, and the Hull men look to 
London for hearty support, which they rendered to 
them during their struggle. 

What will be the immediate result I will not 
venture to predict; but, whether defeated or vic- 
torious, the Hull men will more than ever see the 
necessity of solid organisation, and this is the lesson 
to all Trade Unionists. The Hull strike justifies the 
policy and methods of the older unions, but it does 
more: it reveals to the entire body of organised 
workmen the existence of a rooted hostility to Trade 
Unionism on the part of capitalists, the effect of 
which will be to give an impetus to the movement for 
gigantic federations of kindred trades. The miners 
have already set an example, and the building trades 
in London have followed suit. It only requires a 
few Hull strikes to cement together dockers, seamen, 
railwaymen, and miners for defensive purposes, the 
outcome of which proceeding it will not be easy to fore- 
cast. At any rate, the Hull strike will have quickened 
the desire of the workers for federation, shown the 
necessity for the existence of State - appointed 
machinery for setting in operation arbitration 
proposals, and emphasised the imperative need for 
working-class representatives on the magisterial 
bench and on all public bodies. Mr. C. H. Wilson, 
M.P., and his brother have in one week done more 
to promote class hatred than all the Anarchists in 
England. F. MappIson. 

Hull, Thursday. 


THE EDUCATION OF A PRINCE. 


GERMAN editor has been tried for high treason 
for an article he wrote on the education of 
monarchs, which was supposed to reflect improperly 
on the Emperor William. Remarkable to relate, he 
was acquitted, and the judge who acquitted him has 
created a sensation in Germany by the observations 
of which he delivered himself on the same subject— 
the education of monarchs—when charging the jury. 
We have not seen a report of the incriminated 
article, but we gather from the telegrams that it 
was inspired by the centenary of Louis XIV.’s de- 
capitation—which was, to say the least, a some- 
what sinister text—and that it protested against 
what the editor called the Byzantine method of 
training kings, surrounding them with an atmo- 
sphere of adulation and never letting the harsh truth 
get near them. The rest we learn from the judge’s 
address :—“ It was asserted,” he said, “ that a king 
on the throne should first educate himself. If one 
left the illustrious person of the Emperor altogether 
out of the question and applied the assertion to the 
world of science, to the judiciary, etc., it must be 
acknowledged that the judge’s education only began 
when he entered upon his duties. The theoretic 
preparatory education of a king was good and useful 
enough, but it alone did not make a ruler of him. 
His education must continue through life. The 
young Emperor, with his energy, his élan, and his 
great goodwill, thought he could go quickly for- 
ward with his reforms. When it was stated in 
this article that he probably believed he would 
get them through in a shorter time, there was 
truth in it, but no offence.” Judge and editor 
between them, in fact, appear to have been lectur- 
ing the young Emperor on the incompleteness of 
his education. It may be doubted whether their 
homily will produce the effect desired. “Princes 
must not be cured with bitter draughts,” says 
an experienced philosopher of courts, and we can 
imagine no more bitter draught for a prince than to 
be publicly assured that he is an ignoramus and 
a small-boy. Lord Cromer has been endeavouring 
to get that other youthful ruler, the Khedive Abbas, 
to swallow similar medicine, with results, Mr. Blunt 
warns us, which one‘of these days may be un- 
pleasantly surprising. Abbas, too, would appear to 
be the victim of his education. He was brought up 
in Central Europe rather than in Britain, and during 
his most impressionable period there arose in con- 
tagious proximity the example of the bounding 
Hohenzollern, astonishing the world on coming into 
his inheritance, so that when the turn of Abbas for 
succeeding to a princely heritage arrives he goes 
back to Lord Cromer with the ambition to be any- 
thing but a roi fainéant; and the history of our 
occupation in Egypt, and of God knows what conse- 
quences of world-wide war may depend upon the 
fact that this young man had not been sent for his 
schooling to England, where he would have been 
properly snubbed and tamed and overpowered with 
a fitting sense of the might and glory of the Mistress 
of the Seas. 

It is rather odd at this time of day, when the 
world is nearly as anti-monarchical as it was a hundred 
years ago, and when we may witness the edifying 
spectacle of a king writing articles for Mr. Knowles, 
that princes and their education should still be 
matters of such importance. But so itis. The lives 
and happiness of millions of men and the fate of 
many nations may hang upon the question whether 
William II., like Prince Hal, can lay to hearta judge’s 
admonition wisely, or whether he will choose instead 
to wrap himself round, and inflate himself with, that 
atmosphere of courtier-worship of which his editorial 
monitor bids him beware. If he could but recognise, 
as the judge wants him, that his education for his 
office is only beginning now, and that all the 
teaching he had received before is but as chaff com- 
pared with the lessons of the high and perilous 
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